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XIV. THE BACK OF THE FRONT. 


THE last few days have 
afforded us an_ excellent 
opportunity of studying the 
habits of that ubiquitous 
attendant of our movements, 
the Staff Officer. 

He is not always a real 
Staff Officer—the kind that 
wears a red hatband. Some- 
times he is an obvious “dug- 
out,” with a pronounced 
embonpoint or a game leg. 
Sometimes he is a mere strip- 
ling, with a rapidly increasing 
size in hats. Sometimes he is 
an ordinary human being. 
But whoever he is, and what- 
ever his age or rank, one 
thing is certain. He has no 
mean: he is either very good 
or very bad. When he is good 
he is very good indeed, and 
when he is bad he is horrid. 
He is either Jekyll or Hyde, 
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Thrice blessed, then, is that 
unit which upon its journey to 
the seat of war, encounters 
only the good of the species. 
To transfer a thousand men, 
with secrecy and despatch, 
from camp to train, from train 
to ship, from ship to train, and 
from train to a spot near the 
battle line, is a task which 
calls for the finest organisation 
and the most skilful adminis- 
tration. Let it be said at once 
that our path to our present 
address has been ialmost uni- 
versally lined with Jekylls. 
The few Hydes whom we have 
encountered are by this time 
merely a subject for amusing 
ancedote. 

As for the organisation of 
our journey—well, it was for- 
mulated upon Olympus, and 
was marked by those Olympian 
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touches of which mention has 
been previously made, For 
instance, immense pains were 
taken, by means of printed 
rules and official memoranda, 
to acquaint us with the pro- 
cedure to be followed at each 
point of entrainment or em- 
barkation. Consequently we 
set out upon our complicated 
pilgrimage primed with explicit 
instructions and ready for any 
emergency. We filled up forms 
with countless details of our 
equipment and _ personnel, 
which we knew would delight 
the heart of the Round Game 
Department. We divided our 
followers, as directed, into 
Loading Parties, and Ration 
Parties, and Hold Parties, 
and many other interesting 
subdivisions, as required by 
the rules of the game. But 
we had reckoned without the 
Practical Joke Department. 
The Round Game Department 
having furnished us with one 
set of rules, the Practical Joke 
Department prepared another, 
entirely different, and issued 
them to the officers who super- 
intend such things as entrain- 
ment and embarkation. At 
least, that is the most charit- 
able explanation of the course 
of action adopted by the few 
Mr Hydes whom we _ en- 
countered. 

Two of these humourists 
linger in the memory. The 
first was of the type which 
is admiringly referred to in 
commercial circles as a hustler. 
His hustling took the form of 
beginning to shout incompre- 
hensible orders almost before 
the train had drawn up at the 
platform. After that he passed 
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from party to party, each of 
which was working strenuously 
under its own sergeant, and 
commanded them (not the 
sergeant) to do something else, 
somewhere else—a course of 
action naturally calculated to 
promote unity and celerity of 
action allround. A perspiring 
sergeant who ventured to point 
out that his party were work- 
ing under the direct orders of 
their Company Commander, 
was promptly placed under 
arrest, and his flock enjoyed a 
welcome and protracted breath- 
ing-space until an officer of 
sufficient standing to cope 
with Mr Hyde — unfortun- 
ately he was Major Hyde 
—could be discovered and in- 
formed. 

The second required moré 
tactful handling. As our 
train-load drew up at the 
platform, the officer in charge 
—it was Captain Blaikie, sup- 
ported by Bobby Little — 
stepped out, saluted the some- 
what rotund Colonel Hyde 
whom he saw before him, and 
proffered a sheaf of papers. 

“Good -morning, sir,” he 
said. ‘Here is my train state- 
ment. Shall I carry on with 
the unloading? I have all my 
parties detailed.” 

The great man waved away 
the papers magnificently. (To 
be just, even the Jekyllis used 
to wave away our papers.) 

“Take those things away,” 
he commanded, in +a _ voice 
which made it plain; that we 


had encountered another 
hustler. “Burn them, if you 
like! Now listen to me. Tell 


off an officer and seventy men 
at once.” 



































“T have all the necessary 
parties detailed already, sir.” 

“Will you listen to me?” 
roared the Colonel, He turned 
to where Captain Blaikie’s de- 
tachment were drawn up on 
the platform. ‘Take the first 
seventy men of that lot, and 
tell them to stand over there, 
under an officer.” 

Captain Blaikie gave the 
necessary order. 

“Now,” continued Colonel 
Hyde, “tell them to get the 
horses out and on board that 
steamer at once, The rest of 
your party are to go by another 
steamer. See?” 

“Yes, sir, perfectly. But 


“Do you understand my 
order?” thundered the Colonel, 
with increasing choler. 

“T do, sir,” replied Blaikie 
politely, “ but——” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, 
carry on!” 

Blaikie saluted. 

“Very good, sir,” he 
answered. “Mr Little, come 
with me.” 

He turned upon his heel and 
disappeared rapidly round a 
corner, followed by the mysti- 
fied Bobby. 

Once out of the sight of the 
Colonel, Captain Blaikie halted, 
leaned against a convenient 
pillar, and lit a cigarette. 

“And what do you think of 
that?” he inquired. 

Bobby told him. 

“Quite so,” agreed Blaikie. 
“But what you say helps no- 
body, though doubtless sooth- 
ing to the feelings. Now 
listen, Bobby, and I will give 
you your first lesson in the 
Tactical Handling of Brass 
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Hats. Of course we might do 
as that dear old gentleman 
suggests, and send seventy 
horses and mules on a sea 
voyage in charge of a party of 
cooks, signallers, and machine- 
gunners, and let the grooms 
and drivers go with the bicycles 
and machine-guns and field 
kitehens. But I don’t think 
we will. Nobody would enjoy 
the experiment much—except 
perhaps the mules. No: we 
will follow the golden rule, 
which is: When given an im- 
possible job by a Brass Hat, 
salute smartly, turn about, and 
go and wait round a corner for 
five minutes. Then come back 
and do the job in a proper 
manner. Our five minutes are 
up: the coast should be clear. 
Come along, Bobby, and help 
me to exchange those two 
parties.” 

But we encountered sur- 
prisingly few Hydes. Nearly 
all were Jekylls— Jekylls of 
the most competent and cour- 
teous type. True, they were 
inclined to treat our laboriously 
completed returns with frivolity. 

‘‘Never mind those things, 
old man,” they would say. 
“ Just tell me who you are, and 
how many. That’s right: now 
I know all about you. Got 
your working parties fixed up? 
Good! They ought to have 
everything cleared in a couple 
of hours. I'll see that a ration 
of hot tea is served out for 
them, Your train starts at a 
quarter past seven this evening 
—remember to call it nineteen- 
fifteen, by the way, in this 
country—and you ought to be 
at the station an hour before 
the time. I’ll send you a guide. 
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What a fine-looking lot these 
chaps of yours are! Best lot 
I’ve seen here for a very long 
time. Working like niggers, too! 
Now come along with me for 
ten minutes and I’ll show you 
where to get a bite of breakfast. 
Expect you can do with a 
bit!” 

That is Brass-Hat Jekyll— 
officer and gentleman; and, to 
the eternal credit of the British 
Army, be it said that he 
abounds in this well-conducted 
campaign. As an instance of 
his efficiency, let the case of 
our own regiment be quoted. 
The main body travelled here 


Most of us, in our travels 
abroad, have observed the 
closed trucks which are em- 
ployed upon French railways, 
and which bear the legend— 


Hommes . 40 
Chevaux. . 8 
Doubtless we have won- 


dered, idly enough, what it 
must feel like to be one of 
the forty hommes. Well, now 
we know. 

When we landed, we were 
packed into a train composed 
of fifty such trucks, and were 
drawn by a mighty engine 
for a day and a night across 
the pleasant land of France, 
Every six hours or 80 we 
were indulged with a Halte 
Répas. That is to say, the 
train drew up in a siding, 
where an officer with R.T.O. 
upon his arm made us wel- 
come, and informed us that 
hot water was available for 
making tea. Everybody had 
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by one route, the transport, 
horses, and other details by 
another, The main body duly 
landed, and were conveyed to 
the rendezvous—a distant rail- 
way-junction in Northern 
France. There they sat down 
to await the arrival of the train 
containing the other party; 
which had left England many 
hours before them, had landed 
at a different port, and had not 
been seen or heard of since. 

They had to wait exactly ten 
minutes ! 

‘Some Staff—what?” as the 
Adjutant observed, as the train 
lumbered into view. 


two days’ rations in his haver- 
sack, so a large-scale picnic 
followed. From the _horse- 
trucks emerged stolid indi- 
viduals with canvas buckets 
—you require to be fairly 
stolid to pass the night in a 
closed box, moving at twenty 
miles an hour, in company 
with eight riotous and inse- 
curely tethered mules — to 
draw water from the hydrant 
which supplied the locomot- 
ives. The infant population 
gathered round, and besought 
us for “souvenirs,” the most 
popular taking the form of 
“biskeet” or ‘bully - boeuf.” 
Both were given freely: with 
but little persuasion our open- 
handed warriors would have 
fain squandered their sacred 
“emergency ration” upon 
these rapacious infants, 

After refreshment we pro- 
ceeded to inspeet the station. 
The centre of attraction was 





























the French soldier on guard 
over the water-tank. Behold 
this same sentry confronted 
by Private Mucklewame, anxi- 
ous to comply with Divisional 
Orders and “lose no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the 
friendliest relations with those 
of our Allies whom you may 
chance to encounter.” So 
Mucklewame and the sentry 
(who is evidently burdened 
with similar instructions) re- 
gard one another with shy 
smiles, after the fashion of 
two children who have been 
introduced by their nurses at 
a party. 

Presently the sentry, by a 
happy inspiration, proffers his 
bayonet for inspection, as it 
were a new doll. Muckle- 
wame bows solemnly, and 
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fingers the blade. Then he 
produces his own bayonet, 
and the two weapons are 
compared—still in constrained 
silence. Then Mucklewame 
nods approvingly. 

“Verra goody!” he re- 
marks, profoundly convinced 
that he is speaking the French 
language. 

“Olrigh! Tipperaree!” re- 
plies the sentry, not to be out- 
done in international courtesy. 

Unfortunately, the further 
cementing of the Entente 
Cordiale is frustrated by the 
blast of a whistle. We hurl 
ourselves into our trucks; the 
R.T.O. waves his hand in 
benediction ; and the regiment 
proceeds upon its way, packed 
like herrings, but “all jubilant 
with song.” 


ITI, 


We have been ‘oot here” 
for a week now, and although 
we have had no personal en- 
counter with the foe, our time 
has not been wasted. We are 
filling up gaps in our educa- 
tion, and we are tolerably busy. 
Some things, of course, we 
have not had to learn. We 
are fairly well inured, for in- 
stance, to hard work and ir- 
regular meals, What we have 
chiefly to acquire at present is 
the art of adaptability. When 
we are able to settle down into 
strange billets in half an hour, 
and pack up, ready for de- 
parture, within the same 
period, we shall have made a 
great stride in efficiency, and 
added enormously to our own 
personal comfort. 





Even now we are making 
progress. Observe the platoon 
who are marching into this 
farmyard. They are dead 
tired, and the sight of the 
straw-filled barn is too much 
for some of them. They throw 
themselves down anywhere, 
and are asleep in a moment. 
When they wake up—or more 
likely, are wakened up—in an 
hour or two, they will be sorry. 
They will be stiff and sore, and 
their feet will be a torment. 
Others, more sensible, crowd 
round the pump, or dabble 
their abraded extremities in 
one of the countless ditches 
with which this country is 
intersected. Others again, of 
the more enterprising kind, 
repair to the house-door, and 
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inquire politely for “the wife.” 
(They have long given up 
inquiring for “the master.” 
There is no master on this 
farm, or indeed on any farm 
throughout the length and 
breadth of this great-hearted 
land. Father and sons are all 
away, restoring the Bosche to 
his proper place in the animal 
kingdom. We have seen no 
young or middle-aged man out 
of uniform since we entered 
this district, save an occasional 
imbecile or cripple.) 

Presently “the wife’? comes 
to the door, with a smile. She 
can afford to smile now, for 
not so long ago her guests 
were Uhlans. Then begins an 
elaborate pantomime. Pri- 
vate Tosh says “ Bonjourr!” in 
husky tones—last week he 
would have said “ Hey, Bella!” 
—and proceeds to wash his 
hands in invisible soap and 
water. As a reward for his 
ingenuity he receives a basin 
of water: sometimes the water 
is even warm. Meanwhile Pri- 
vate Cosh, the linguist of the 
platoon, proffers twopence, and 
says: “Doolay—ye unner- 
stand?” He gets a drink of 
milk, which is a far, far better 
thing than the appalling green- 
scum-covered water with which 
his less adaptable brethren are 
wont to refresh themselves 
from wayside ditches. Thomas 


Atkins, however mature, is 
quite incorrigible in _ this 
respect, 


Yes, we are getting on. And 
when every man in the platoon, 
instead of merely some, can 
find a place to sleep, draw his 
blanket from the waggon, clean 
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his rifle and himself, and get to 
his dinner within the half-hour 
already specified, we shall be 
able justly to call ourselves 
seasoned, 

We have covered some dis- 
tance this week, and we have 
learned one thing at least, and 
that is, not to be uppish about 
our sleeping quarters. We 
have slept in chateaux, con- 
vents, farm-houses, and under 
the open sky. The chateaux 
are usually empty. An aged 
retainer, the sole inhabitant, 
explains that M. le Comte is 
at Paris; M. Armand at Arras ; 
and M. Guy in Alsace,—all do- 
ing their bit. M. Victor is in 
hospital, with Madame and 
Mademoiselle in constant at- 
tendance. 

So we settle down in the 
chateaux, and unroll our sleep- 
ing-bags upon its dusty par- 
quet. Occasionally we find a 
bed available. Then two 
officers take the mattress, upon 
the floor, and two more take 
what is left of the bed. French 
chateaux do not appear to 
differ much as a class. They 
are distinguished by great 
elegance of design, infinite 
variety in furniture, and entire 
absence of drains. The same 
rule applies to convents, except 
that there is no furniture. 

Given fine weather, by far 
the most luxurious form of 
lodging is in the open air. 
Here one may slumber at ease, 
fanned by the wings of cock- 
chafers and soothed by an un- 
seen choir of frogs. There are 
drawbacks, of course. Mr 
Waddell one evening spread 
his ground-sheet and bedding 
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in the grassy meadow, beside 
&@ murmuring stream. It was 
an idyllic resting-place for a 
person of romantic or contem- 
plative disposition. Unfortu- 
nately it is almost impossible 
nowadays to keep one’s 
favourite haunts select. This 
was evidently the opinion of 
the large water-rat which 
Waddell found sitting upon 
his air-pillow when he returned 
from supper, Although French, 
the animal exhibited no dis- 
position to fraternise; but 
withdrew in the most pointed 
fashion, taking an Abernethy 
biscuit with him. 
Accommodation in farms is 
best described by the word 
“promiscuous,” There are 
twelve officers and two hundred 
men billeted here. The farm 
is exactly the same as any 
other French farm. It con- 
sists of a hollow square of 
buildings — dwelling - house, 
barns, pigstyes, and stables— 
with a commodious manure- 
heap, occupying the whole 
yard except a narrow strip 
round the edge, in the middle, 
the happy hunting-ground of 
innumerable cocks and hens 
and an occasional pig. The men 
sleep in the barns, The senior 
officers sleep in a stone-fioored 
boudoir of their own. The 
juniors sleep where they can, 
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and experience little difficulty 
in accomplishing the feat. A 
hard day’s marching and a 
truss of straw — these two 
combined form an irresistible 
inducement to slumber. 

Only « few miles away big 
guns thunder until the building 
shakes. To-morrow a select 
party of officers is to pay a 
visit to the trenches. There- 
after our whole flock is to go, 
in its official capacity. The 
War is with us at last. Early 
this morning a Zeppelin rose 
into view on the skyline. Shell 
fire pursued it, and it sank 
again—rumour says in the 
British lines. Rumour is our 
only war correspondent at 
present. It is far easier to 
follow the course of events from 
home, where newspapers are 
more plentiful than here. 

But the grim realities of war 
are coming home to us. Out- 
side this farm stands a tall 
tree. Not many months ago 
a party of Uhlans arrived here, 
bringing with them a wounded 
British prisoner. They cruci- 
fied him to that self-same tree, 
and stood round him till he 
died. He was a long time 
dying. 

Some of us had not heard 
of Uhlans before. These have 
now noted the name, for future 
reference—and action. 


XV.—IN THE TRENCHES—AN OFF-DAY. 


This town is under constant 
shell fire. It goes on day after 
day: it has been going on for 
months, Sometimes a single 
shell comes: sometimes half a 


dozen. Sometimes whole bat- 
teries get to work. The effect 
is terrible. You who live at 
home in ease have no concep- 
tion of what it is like to live in 
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@ town which is under inter- 
mittent shell fire. 

I say this advisedly. You 
have no conception whatso- 
ever. 

We get no rest. There is 
a distant boom, followed by 
& crash overhead. Cries are 
heard —the cries of women 
and children. They are run- 
ning frantically — running to 
observe the explosion, and if 
possible pick up a piece of the 
shell as a souvenir. Some- 
times there are not enough 
souvenirs to go round, and 
then the clamour increases. 

We get no rest, I say—only 
frightfulness. British officers, 
walking peaceably along the 
pavement, are frequently 
hustled and knocked aside by 
these persons. Only the other 
day, a full colonel was com- 
pelled to turn up a side street, 
to avoid disturbing a ring of 
excited children who were 
dancing round a beautiful new 
hole in the ground in the 
middle of a narrow lane. 

If you enter into a café or 
estaminet, a total stranger 
sidles to your table, and, hav- 
ing sat down beside you, pro- 
duces from the recesses of his 
person a fragment of shrapnel. 
This he lays before you, and 
explains that if he had been 
standing at the spot where the 
shell burst, it would have killed 
him. You express polite regret, 
and pass on elsewhere, seeking 
peace and finding none. The 
whole thing is a public scandal. 

Seriously, though, it is 
astonishing what contempt 
familiarity can breed, even in 
the case of high - explosive 
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shells. This little town lies 
close behind the trenches. All 
day long the big guns boom. 
By night the rifles and 
machine-guns take up the tale. 
One is frequently aroused from 
slumber, especially towards 
dawn, by a perfect tornado of 
firing. The machine - guns 
make a noise like a giant tear- 
ing calico. Periodically, too, 
as already stated, we are sub- 
jected to an hour’s intimidation 
in the shape of bombardment. 


Shrapnel bursts over our 
heads; shells explode in the 
streets, especially in open 


spaces, or where two important 
streets cross. (With modern 
artillery, you can shell a town 
quite methodically by map 
and compass.) 

Brother Bosche’s motto 
appears to be: “It is a fine 
morning. There is nothing 
in the trenches doing. We 
abundant ammunition have. 
Let us a little frightfulness 
into the town pump!” So he 
pumps. 

But nobody seems to mind. 
Of course there is a casualty 
now and then. Occasionally 
a hole is blown in a road, or 
the side of a house is knocked 
in. Yet the general attitude 
of the population is one of 
rather interested expectancy. 
There is always the cellar to 
retire to if things get really 
serious. The gratings are 
sandbagged to that end. At 
other times — well, there is 
always the pleasing possibil- 
ity of witnessing the sudden 
removal of your neighbour’s 
landmark. 

Officers breakfasting in their 























billets look up from their 
porridge, and say— 

“That’s a Dup! That’s a 
better one! Stick to it, 
Bill!” 

It really is most discourag- 
ing, to a sensitive and con- 
scientious Hun. 


The same unconcern reigns 
in the trenches. Let us 
imagine that we are members 
of a distinguished party from 
Headquarters, about to make 
a tour of inspection. 

We leave the town, and 
after a short walk along the 
inevitable poplar-lined road 
turn into a field. The country 
all round us is flat—fliat as 
Cheshire; and, like Cheshire, 
has a pond in every field. But 
in the hazy distance stands a 
low ridge. 

‘Better keep close to the 
hedge,” suggests the officer in 
charge. “There are eighty guns 
on that ridge. It’s a misty 
morning; but they’ve got all 
the ranges about here to a 
yard; so they might——” 

We keep close to the hedge. 

Presently we find ourselves 
entering upon a wide but 
sticky path cut in the clay. 
At the entrance stands a neat 
notice-board, which announces, 
somewhat unexpectedly :— 


OLD KENT RoapD. 


The field is flat, but the path 
runs downhill. Consequently 
we soon find ourselves tramp- 
ing along below the ground 
level, with a stout parapet of 
clay on either side of us. 
Overhead there is nothing— 
nothing but the blue sky, 
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with the larks singing, quite 
regardless of the War. 

“Communication trench,” 
explains the guide. 

We tramp along this sunken 
lane for the best part of a mile. 
It winds a good deal. Every 
hundred yards or so comes & 
great promontory of sand- 
bags, necessitating four right- 
angle turns. Once we pass 
under the shadow of trees, 
and apple - blossom flutters 
down upon our’ upturned 
faces. We are walking through 
an orchard. Despite the efforts 
of ten million armed men, 
brown old Mother Earth has 
made it plain that  seed- 
time and harvest shall still 
prevail. 


Now we are crossing 4° 


stream, which cuts the trench 
at right angles, The stream is 
spanned by a structure of 
planks—labelled, it is hardly 
necessary to say, LONDON 
BripGE. The side-street, so 
to speak, by which the stream 
runs away, is called JOCK’S 
Joy. We ask why? 

“Tt’s the place where the 
Highlanders wash their knees,” 
is the explanation. 

Presently we arrive at PIc- 
CADILLY CIRCUS, a muddy 
excavation in the earth, from 
which several passages branch. 
These thoroughfares are not all 
labelled with strict regard for 
London geography. We note 
THE HAYMARKET, also PICccA- 
DILLY; but ARTILLERY LANE 
seems out of place, somehow. 
On the site, too, of the Cri- 
terion, we observe a subter- 
ranean cavern containing three 
recumbent figures, snoring 
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lustily. This bears the sign 
CYcLists’ REstT. 

We, however, take the turn- 
ing marked SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, and after passing 
(quite wrongly, don’t you 
think?) through TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE—six feet by eight— 
find ourselves in the actual 
firiug trench. 

It is an unexpectedly spaci- 
ous place. We, who have 
spent the winter constructing 
slits in the ground two feet 
wide, feel quite lost in this 
roomy thoroughfare. For a 
thoroughfare it is, with little 
toy houses on either side. They 
are hewn out of the solid earth, 
lined with planks, painted, 
furnished, and decorated. 
These are, so to speak, per- 
manent trenches, which have 
been occupied for more than 
six months, 

Observe this eligible resi- 
dence on your left. It has a 
little door, nearly six feet high, 
and a real glass window, with 
a little curtain. Inside, there 
is a bunk, six feet long, to- 
gether with an ingenious fold- 
ing washhand - stand, of the 
nautical variety, and a flap- 
table. The walls, which are 
painted pale green, are de- 
corated with elegant extracts 
from the The Sketch and La 
Vie Parisienne. Outside, the 
name of the villa is painted 
up. It is in Welsh — that 
notorious railway station in 
Anglesey which runs to thirty- 
three syllables or so—and ex- 
tends from one end of the 
facade to the other. 

“This is my shanty,” ex- 
plains a machine-gun officer 
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standing by. ‘It was built 
by a Welsh Fusilier, who has 
since moved on. He was here 
all winter, and made every- 
thing himself, including the 
washhand-stand. Some car- 
penter—what? of course I am 
not here continuously. We 
have six days in the trenches 
and six out ; so I play Cox and 
Box with a man in the Midland 
Mud-crushers, who take turns 
with us. Come in and have 
some tea.” 

It is only ten o’clock in the 
morning, but tea—strong and 
sweet, with condensed milk— 
is instantly forthcoming. Re- 
freshed by this, and a slice of 
cake, we proceed upon our 
excursion. 

The trench is full of men, 
mostly asleep; for the night 
cometh, when no man may 
sleep. They lie in low-roofed 
rectangular caves, like the in- 
terior of great cucumber- 
frames, lined with planks and 
supported by props. The cave 
is really a homogeneous affair, 
for it is constructed in the R.E. 
workshops and then brought 
bodily to the trenches and 
fitted into its appointed ex- 
cavation. Each cave holds 
three men. They lie side by 
side, like three dogs in a triple 
kennel, with their heads out- 
ward and easily accessible to 
the individual who performs 
the functions of “ knocker-up.” 

Others are cooking, others 
are cleaning their rifles. The 
proceedings are superintended 
by a contemplative tabby cat, 
coiled up in a niche, like a 
feline flower in a crannied 
wall. 














“She used ter sit on top 
of the parapet,” explains a 
friendly lance-corporal; “but 
became a casualty, owin’ to a 
sniper mistakin’ ‘er for a 
Guardsman’s bearskin. Show 
the officer your back, Christa- 
bel!” 

We inspect the healed scar, 
and pass on. Next moment 
we round a _ traverse — and 
walk straight into the arms of 
Privates Ogg and Hogg! 

No need now to remain with 
the distinguished party from 
Headquarters. For the next 
half-mile of trench you will 
find yourselves among friends. 
“K(i)” and Brother Bosche 
are face to face at last, and 
here you behold our own par- 
ticular band of warriors taking 
their first spell in the trenches. 

Let us open the door of this 
spacious dug-out—the image 
of an up-river bungalow, 
decorated with window-boxes 
and labelled PotspAM VIEWw— 
and join the party of four 
which sits round the table, 

“ How did your fellows get 
on last night, Wagstaffe?” 
inquires Major Kemp. 

“Very well, on the whole. 
It was a really happy thought 
on the part of the authorities 
—almost human, in fact—to 
put us in alongside the Old 
Regiment.” 

“Or what’s left of them.” 

Wagstaffe nods gravely. 

“Yes. There are some 
changes in the Mess since I 
last dined there,” he says. 
** Anyhow, the old hands took 
our boys to their bosoms at 
once, and showed them the 
ropes.” 
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“The men did not altogether 
fancy look-out work in the 
dark, sir,” says Bobby Little 
to Major Kemp. 

“Neither should I, very 
much,” said Kemp. “To take 
one’s stand on a ledge fixed at 
a height which brings one’s 
head and shoulders well above 
the parapet, and stand there 
for an hour on end, knowing 
that a machine-gun may start 
a spill of rapid traversing fire 
at any moment—vwell, it takes 
a bit of doing, you know, until 
you are used to it. How did 
you persuade ’em, Bobby ?” 

“Oh, I just climbed up on 
the top of the parapet and sat 
there for a bit,” says Bobby 
Little modestly. ‘They were 
all right after that.” 

“Had you any excitement, 
Ayling?” asks Kemp. “I 
hear rumours that you had 
two casualties.” 

“Yes,” says Ayling. “Four 
of us went out patrolling in 
front of the trench——” 

“Who?” 

“Myself, two men, and old 
Sergeant Carfrae.” 

“ Carfrae ?” Wagstaffe 
laughs. “That old fire-eater? 
I remember him at Paarde- 
berg. You were lucky to get 
back alive. Proceed, my son!” 

“We went out,” continues 
Ayling, “and patrolled.” 

“How?” 

‘‘Well, there you rather 
have me. I have always been 
a bit foggy as to what a patrol 
really does—what risks it 
takes, and so on. However, 
Carfrae had no doubts on the 
subject whatever. His idea 
was to trot over to the 
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German trenches and look 
inside.” 

“Quite so!” agreed Wag- 
staffe, and Kemp chuckled. 

“Well, we were standing by 
the barbed wire entanglement, 
arguing the point, when sud- 
denly some infernal imbecile in 
our own trenches——” 

“Cockerell, for a dollar!” 


murmurs Wagstaffe. ‘Don’t 
say he fired at you!” 
‘No, he did worse. He let 


off a fire-ball.” 

“Whew! And there you 
stood in the limelight?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T had sufficient presence of 
mind to do what Carfrae did. 
I threw myself on my face, and 
shouted to the two men to do 
the same.” 

“Did they?” 

“No. They started to run 
back towards the trenches. 
Half a dozen German rifles 
opened on them at once.” 

“Were they badly hit ?” 

“Nothing to speak of, con- 
sidering. The shots mostly 
went high. Preston got his 
elbow smashed, and Burke 
had a bullet. through his cap 
and another in the region of 
the waistband. Then they 
tumbled into the trench like 
rabbits. Carfrae and I crawled 
after them.” 

At this moment the doorway 
of the dug-out is darkened by 
a@ massive figure, and Major 
Kemp’s colour -sergeant an- 
nounces— 

“There's a parrty of Gair- 
mans gotten oot o’ their 
trenches, sirr. Will we open 
fire?” 
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“Go and have a look at ’em, 
like a good chap, Wagger,” 
says the Major. ‘‘I want to 
finish this letter.” 

Wagstaffe and Bobby Little 
make their way along the 
trench until they come to a 
low opening marked MAxIM 
Vitta. They crawl inside, 
and find themselves in a semi- 
circular recess, chiefly occupied 
by an earthen platform, upon 
which a machine-gun is 
mounted. The recess is roofed 
over, heavily protected with 
sandbags, and lined with iron 
plates; for a machine-gun 
emplacement is the object of 
frequent and pressing atten- 
tion from high-explosive shells. 
There are loopholes to right 
and left, but not in front. 
These deadly weapons prefer 
diagonal or enfilade fire. It 
is not worth while to fire them 
frontally. 

Wagstaffe draws back a strip 
of sacking which covers one 
loophole, and peers out. There, 
a hundred and fifty yards away, 
across a sunlit field, he beholds 
some twenty grey figures, en- 
gaged in the most pastoral of 
pursuits, in front of the Ger- 
man trenches. 

“They are cutting the grass,” 
hesays. ‘“‘Let’em, by all means! 
If they don’t, we must. We 
don’t want their bomb-throwers 
crawling over here through a 
hay-field. Let us encourage 
them by every means in our 
power. It might almost be 
worth our while to send them 
a message. Walk along the 
trench, Bobby, and see that no 
excitable person looses off at 
them.” 
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Bobby obeys; and peace still 
broods over the sleepy trench. 
The only sound which breaks 
the summer stillness is the ever- 
lasting crack, crack! of the 
snipers’ rifles. On an off-day 
like this the sniper is a very 
necessary person. He serves to 
remind us that we are at war. 
Concealed in his own particular 
eyrie, with his eye for ever laid 
along his telescopic sights, he 
keeps ceaseless vigil over the 
ragged outline of the enemy’s 
trenches. Wherever a head, or 
anything resembling a_ head, 
shows itself, he fires. Were it 
not for his enthusiasm, both 
sides would be sitting in their 
shirt-sleeves upon their respec- 
tive parapets, regarding one 
another with frank curiosity ; 
and that would never do. So 
the day wears on. 

Suddenly, from far in our 
rear, comes a boom, then an- 
other. Wagstaffe sighs re- 
signedly, 

“Why can’t they let well 
alone?” he complains. ‘What's 
the trouble now?” 

“‘T expect it’s our Divisional 
Artillery having a little target 
practice,” says Captain Blaikie. 
He peers into a neighbouring 
trench-periscope. ‘Yes, they 
are shelling that farm behind 
the German second-line trench. 
Making good shooting, too, for 


beginners,” as a column of dust ~ 


and smoke rises from behind 
the enemy’s lines. ‘But brother 
Bosche will be very peevish 
about it. Wedon’t usually fire 
at this time of the afternoon. 
Yes, there is the haymaking 
party going home. There will 
be a beastly noise for the next 
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half-hour. Pass the word along 
for every man to get into his 
dug-out.” 

The warning comes none too 
soon, In five minutes the in- 
censed Hun is retaliating for 
the disturbance of his afternoon 
siesta, A hail of bullets passes 
over our trench. Shrapnel 
bursts overhead. High-explo- 
sive shells rain upon and around 
the parapet. One drops into 
the trench, and explodes, with 
surprisingly little effect. (Bobby 
Little found the head after- 
wards, and sent it home as a 
memento of his first encounter 
with reality.) 

Our trench makes no reply. 
There is no need. This out- 
burst heralds no grand assault. 
It is a mere display of “ fright- 
fulness,” calculated to cow the 
impressionable Briton. We sit 
close, and make tea. Only the 
look-out men, crouching behind 
their periscopes and loopholes, 
keep their posts. The wind is 
the wrong way for gas, and in 
any case we all have respirators, 
Private M‘Leary, the humourist 
of “ A” Company, puts his on, 
and pretends to drink his tea 
through it. 

Altogether, the British soldier 
appears sadly unappreciative 
either of ‘“frightfulness” or 
practical chemistry. He is a 
hopeless case. 

The firing ceases as suddenly 
as it began. Silence reigns 
again, broken only by a solitary 
shot from a trench-mortar—a 
sort of explosive postscript to a 
half-hour’s Hymn of Hate. 

“ And that’s that !”’ observes 
Captain Blaikie cheerfully, 
emerging from Potsdam View. 
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“The Hun is a harmless little 
creature, but noisy when 
roused. Now, what about get- 
ting home? It will be dark in 
half an hour or so. Platoon 
commanders, warn your men!” 

It should be noted that upon 
this oecasion we are not doing 
our full spell of duty—that is, 
six days. We have merely 
come in for a spell of instruc- 
tion, of twenty-four hours’ 
duration, under the chaperon- 
age of our elder and more 
seasoned brethren. 

Bobby Little, having given 
the necessary orders to his 
sergeant, proceeded to Trafal- 
gar Square, there to await the 
mustering of his platoon. 

But the first arrival took the 
form of a slow-moving proces- 
sion—a corporal, followed by 
two men carrying a stretcher. 
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On the stretcher lay something 
covered with a ground-sheet. 
At one end projected a pair of 
regulation boots, very still and 
rigid. 

Bobby caught his breath. 
He was just nineteen, and this 
was his first encounter with 
sudden death. 

“Who is it?” he asked un- 


steadily. 
The corporal saluted. 
“Private M‘Leary, _ sirr. 


That last shot from the trench- 
mortar got him. It came in 
kin’ o sideways. He was 
sittin’ at the end of his dug- 
oot, gettin’ his tea, Stretcher 
party, advance!” 

The procession moved off 
again, and disappeared round 


the curve of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The off-day was 
over. 



































CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE BOSPHORUS. 


BY W. J. C. 


IT is an easy surmise that 
in years to come the present 
operations against Constan- 
tinople will be a favourite 
subject with historians and 
other writers. They will over- 
look nothing in the telling, 
and find nothing to be desired 
in the matter of public atten- 
tion. For in colour, romance, 
and glamour, almost every- 
thing that makes the literature 
of War attractive, it has no 
equal among the campaigns 
of the Great War, and scarcely 
in any before. And for two 
British Dominions at least, it 
will always have the absorbing 
interest that belongs to the 
earliest important war of a 
young nation. It may even 
become their Siege of Troy. 

One feels that the latest 
chapter of Constantinople’s 
wonderful history is altogether 
worthy of its setting, —and 
that the long story, a pageant 
of tragedy diversified by the 
unexpected and picturesque, is 
holding to its past character 
and even rising in interest 
as it proceeds. Those 8000 
British soldiers of the Crimea 
who sleep among the trees and 
flowers of the sweet English 
cemetery at Scutari, with the 
waves of Marmora splashing 
softly below, may almost turn 
in their graves at the unex- 
pected sound of British guns 
fired against the Turk. And 
for the picturesque glance at 
the armies moving on the city— 
Constantinople, itself familiar 


with strange sights through- 
out its history, has never seen 
one more varied and impressive 
than the British force alone. 
Naval battalions bearing the 
names of Northern admirals. 
Battalions of British regular 
infantry representing historie 
English, Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh regiments, in a pro- 
portion fair to their respective 
countries—no mere accident 
one supposes, with “ Constan- 
tinople” as a possible battle- 
honour to be won. Indian 
troops from the Himalayas 
and the plains. British Terri- 
torials—before the War never 
dreaming of this service within 
a year; Constantinople never 
of seeing them, whoever might 
eventually come. And excit- 
ing most wonderment of all, 
Australian and New Zealand 
troops—not in small represent- 
ative contingents, but in num- 
bers an army by themselves, 
making their first entry into 
European war, and with it 
a great reputation. Greek 
imagination, one hears, has 
already taken to attributing 
every battle and every success 
to the “ Australian Army.” 

“ Australie! Australie! 
Where is that?” the writer 
once heard a Turkish land- 
owner ask in bewilderment. 
His doetor son, fresh from 
the Medical School at Con- 
stantinople, hastened to de- 
scribe it as being “under 
the world,” and the old man 
appeared satisfied that his own 
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knowledge of geography was 
not unduly limited after all. 
Rumour is likely to have filled 
him since with remarkable 
stories about “ Australie” and 
the men from “under the 
world.” This, however, by the 
way. 

Darius and his Persian host 
captured and burnt Constanti- 
nople some two thousand four 
hundred years ago. Xerxes 
with two million men passed 
through it later, when it had 
been rebuilt. Afterwards the 
Ten Thousand, lately come 
from great adventures, pro- 
posed to sack it as a city 
well worth sacking. And 
then, after an interval of five 
centuries, it was destroyed by 
the Romans, It was captured 
by the Fourth Crusade in the 
year 1203, perhaps the strangest 
story of all in the city’s ro- 
mantic history. One hardly 
to be regretted, historians 
with Greek sympathies not- 
withstanding. And next, in 
1453, it fell to Mahomet the 
Conqueror. It is in the com- 
pany of many old historical 
events like these that the 
doings of the British Ex- 
peditionary Army will be 
chronicled. 

There are four ways by 
which the visitor may enter 
Constantinople. He may come 
by rail either from Europe or 
Asia Minor, or by steamer 
from the Black Sea or the 
Mediterranean. Entry by rail- 
way is altogether unworthy 
of the city. Better is the 
approach from the Mediter- 
ranean across the Sea of Mar- 
mora, a route much extolled, 
though really only second best, 
and a bad second at that, 





Arriving by this way the eye 
dwells too much on the long 
seaward slope of Stamboul 
covered with shabby buildings 
from water to ridge. The 
skyline is broken by minarets, 
and Sta Sophia and other 
famous buildings are in view; 
but these sights are expected, 
and on the whole there is a 
sense of disappointment. 

But come down from the 
Black Sea and you reach the 
Golden Horn as a fitting climax 
after passing the whole seven- 
teen miles of the Bosphorus. 
Best of all is to arrive by 
early morning, preferably a 
morning in May. There is 
no hint of beauty to come as 
your steamer turns in through 
the Bosphorus headlands. The 
coast is dark and rugged, the 
hills bare except for inter- 
minable oak serub; you can 
see it is a region of hard 
winters and severe storms. 
But appearances change as 
you proceed. After passing 
the heavy guns at Anadoli 
Kavak and Roumeli Kavak— 
scores upon scores of them; 
at the water’s edge, on the 
hillsides, on the hill-tops—the 
famous waterway begins to 
justify its reputation. Narrow 
valleys rise from little bays, 
each bay with its village along 
the shore. The slopes of the 
hills are steep, and ascend 
from a fringe of rock at the 
waterside, never from sand or 
mud. You pass the Giants’ 
Mountain, highest of Bosphorus 
hills; Beicos Bay, where the 
straits open to their greatest 
width of nearly three miles; 
and Therapia, where ambas- 
sadors live during the summer, 
its white hotels and houses in 
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a wealth of gardens and trees. 
The villages become more 
thickly set as you go; the hill- 
sides are wooded with pine and 
ilex; there are groups of cypress; 
sometimes the brighter green of 
plane and fig; and sometimes 
the pink blossom of judas-trees. 
Each village seems to have its 
pleasant, open Place, generally 
beside the landing-stage, where 
in the shadow of plane-trees 
and trellised vines folk are 
sitting at tables. On the val- 
ley sides are glimpses of straw- 
berry fields and vineyards, of 
houses among orchards and 
gardens, 

Through scenes like these 
the Bosphorus winds. Past 
Canlija, where on a ridge the 
white towers of the deposed 
Khedive’s summer palace show 
above woods. Past Roumeli 
Hissar and Anadoli Hissar, each 
with its picturesque castle ; and 
then round the high rocky head- 
land of Candilli, terraced with 
houses and gardens, pleasantest 
suburb of the Constantinople 
English. Between Roumeli 
Hissar in Europe and Can- 
dilli in Asia the Bosphorus is 
contracted to its least width. 
It ceases to look like a string 
of lakes or an arm of the sea. 
Here you get the true idea of 
what it really is—nothing other 
than a tideless, rapid-flowing 
river of salt water, without 
fellow in the world save its 
own continuation in the Dar- 
danelles. It is the Danube, 


Dniester, Dnieper, Don, Kizil 
Irmak, and all the other 
streams of the Euxine basin 
brought together into one noble 
gorge, after depositing their 
sediment in the deep lake of 
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the Black Sea and receiving its 
salt in return. Water passes 
Candilli that fell as rain or 
snow in the Black Forest of 
Germany, in the Tyrol, the 
Carpathians, and the Caucasus. 

Because the channel is nar- 
row, depth and speed of current 
have to make up for the de- 
ficiency. The Bosphorus sweeps 
round Candilli Point only eight 
hundred yards in width; but 
it is four hundred feet deep, 
and runs at five miles an hour. 
It is clear as an ocean, and its 
colour is always indigo blue 
except in time of heavy rain. 
Then along each shore is a 
sharply-defined edge of yellow 
water. 

For the next seven miles to 
the Golden Horn the waterside 
is lined continuously with 
houses. These, or some of 
them, are the famous Bosphorus 
palaces, each with its low, 
arched tunnel from the water, 
by which the caiques pass in 
and out (and bodies in sacks, 
in earlier days); each, too, 
with its pleasant kiosk, or 
summer-house, on the wooded 
hillside behind. 

Constantinople comes into 
sight soon after Candilli is 
passed. You first see Seraglio 
Point with its cypresses and 
huddle of old buildings, topped 
by the dome and minarets of Sta 
Sophia. As introductory view 
of the city nothing could be 
more appropriate and sug- 
gestive. It is the site of an- 
cient Byzantium; on the left 
the Bosphorus goes out into 
the Sea of Marmora past the 
Tower of Leander on its sunken 
rock; on the right opens the 
Golden Horn. And as you pass 
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into the narrow harbour, Stam- 
boul rising boldly on one side, 
Galata and Pera still more 
boldly on the other, with the 
floating bridge of Galata 
crossing the five hundred yards 
of water between, you have 
no feeling of disappointment. 
Rather you feel that expecta- 
tion is exceeded. Instead of 
shabbiness and decay, only 
the picturesque and romantic 
appear. Under the hot white 
sunlight you discover an East- 
ern city lying on one side 
of the harbour, a Southern 
European on the other. Even 
the subtle, pervading smell— 
unlike anything you have found 
before—is neither East nor 
West nor Southern, but seems 
to be a blend of all with a 
trace of antiquity thrown in. 
And now you have no difficulty 
in believing that around you 


lie the scenes of more tragedies ; 
more unexpected turns of good 
fortune and ill ; more massacres, 
assassinations, and  cruelties, 
than are to be found in any 


similar area elsewhere. The 
glamour of the most interest- 
ing city in the world is, in 
fact, upon you, never to be 
displaced. 

The situation of Constantin- 
ople has been so often described 
that it must be familiar to all 
readers, They know that the 
city stands upon an irregular 
tongue of land, with the Sea of 
Marmora on one side, and the 
Golden Horn, five miles long, 
upon the other. They know, 
too, that the ancient walls still 
extend from water to water 
across the base of the tongue; 
that Galata and Pera are across 
the Golden Horn; and that, a 
mile away, on the other side of 
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the Bosphorus, are Scutari and 
other suburbs. But not so 
many realise the great area 
covered by the ancient city. It 
then extended, as it does now, 
far beyond the walls, yet the 
space inside them is more 
than four miles each way, 
and covers about seven square 
miles. Within this space re- 
main unspoilt more ancient and 
medieval structures, monu- 
ments, and buildings than any 
other city can show. And 
they are rich with association 
of every kind, from martyrdom 
to intrigue, from battle to mur- 
der. To know Old Constantin- 
ople thoroughly, to be able to 
connect scene with event and 
reconstitute the past, is a life- 
time’s work. Dealing with the 
walls alone there is a large 
literature. There are two 
classes of walls—the land 
walls, still intact, across the 
peninsula from water to 
water; and the sea walls, in 
part destroyed, which com- 
pletely encircled the city along 
the water fronts. Walk along 
the land walls, consider what 
they saw, how they shaped not 
only the city’s history but the 
history of Christendom, as one 
might say, and you understand 
why they make so great a 
subject. They are four miles 
long. A deep dry moat may 
still be traced in front. There 
are walls behind walls, forty, 
fifty, sixty feet high, of massive 
masonry. There are towers by 
the dozen. There are gateways 
steeped in history—the Golden 
Gate, the Adrianople Gate, the 
Belgrade Gate, and others,— 
the names themselves sound of 
imperial pomp and conquest 
and romance. 
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These walls, twelve and 
fifteen centuries old, have seen 
many sieges, but none 80 
strange and romantic as that 
by the Fourth Crusade. The 
Fates seemed leagued to pre- 
vent the Crusade following the 
purpose on which it had set 
out. It found itself diverted 
first to the siege of Zara in aid 
of the Venetians. From Zara 
it was further diverted, again 
with the Venetians, to join in 
the internal troubles of Con- 
stantinople, and undertake the 
capture of that city, then 
Christian, and first in the 
world in wealth, population, and 
strength of fortifications. There 
were good intentions at the 
back of the scheme; and there 
were also good opportunities 
for acquiring wealth. It was 
in every way an adventure of 
the first order. The French 
Crusaders, outnumbered ten to 
one, were besiegers, yet could 
attack only a small section of 
the land walls. Sometimes 
they were themselves besieged. 
They were short of supplies, 
and had to work against time. 
Curious it is to read that in the 
first assault, having gained the 
top of the wall, they were 
opposed by “Englishmen and 
Danes ” armed with battle-axes, 
“who cast them out in very 
ugly sort,” and took some 
prisoners. 

During the second assault 
the Venetians who attacked 
the sea walls captured twenty- 
five towers along the Golden 
Horn, Thereupon Dandolo, 
the blind Doge, sent a mes- 
senger by boat to tell the 
French, who were fighting 
before the land walls, what 
had been done. “And know 
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forsooth,” his encouraging mes- 
sage added, “that such towers 
cannot be retaken.” One can 
see the Italian boatmen rowing 
with the news; can imagine, 
too, the French so overjoyed 
“that they cannot believe 
their ears” and remain doubt- 
ing. But to give ocular proof 
of his success Dandolo presently 
sent, also by boat, “horses and 
palfreys” his men had taken. 
It was a picturesque boat-load 
in the circumstances. 

When the city opened its 
gates to the Crusaders, having 
first deposed the usurping’ em- 
peror, their troubles were not 
yet over. They were a match 
for any number of Greeks in 
battle, but no match in cun- 
ning. After having been ad- 
mitted, the Crusaders were 
invited to withdraw to Galata, 
on the score of avoiding offence 
to the population. Having got 
them again outside the walls, 
the restored Greek emperor 
showed no readiness to pay for 
the great services rendered by 
the others. He had to be re- 
minded in set terms of his 
liabilities: 200,000 marks of 
silver, a year’s food for the 
Crusaders’ host, a contingent of 
troops for the Holy Land, and 
soon. In the end there was no 
paying ; instead, the Greeks en- 
deavoured to fire the Crusaders’ 
fleet, and the siege had to be 
undertaken again. This time 
the city was captured, and 
there was great slaughter. 
And the chronicler records as 
well that “never since the 
world was created had so 
much booty been won in any 
city.” The Fourth Crusade 
never reached Syria, in spite 
of all its longings and striv- 
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ings to do so. It founded 
instead the short-lived Latin 
Empire in Constantinople. 
One other memorable siege 
the walls saw 250 years later, 
when they were attacked by 
Mahomet II. and a Turkish 
army of 150,000 men. For the 
first time mighty cannon—for 
which the Turks have always 
displayed a liking — were 
brought against the ancient 
defences. These did not alto- 
gether fail even then. The 
great guns were few, their 
fire slow, and there was time 
to improvise defences behind 
the breaches they made. Be- 
sides, the line of fortification 
was not only of masonry, but 
included a great embankment 
of earth filled in between the 
inner and outer walls; and the 
siege made little progress. 
Nor could Mahomet get his 
fleet past the chain across the 
Golden Horn. Possession of 
the harbour became vital to 
his success, so he made the 
famous transfer of his fleet 
from the Bosphorus across the 
high land of Pera, The exact 
route that was followed is still 
debated. Wherever it lay, 
however, he had to haul his 
ships — seventy of them— up 
the steep face of a hill 300 feet 
high, and cover at least two 
miles of land before launching 
on the Golden Horn. After 
secretly preparing a cutting 
provided with greased ways 
in the bottem, the transfer 
was made in a single night. 
To the Greeks a miracle seemed 
to have happened. The real 
soul of the defence was Gius- 
tiniani, a Genoese, who com- 
manded 2000 of his country- 
men. The same day that he 
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fell mortally wounded the last 
Emperor of Constantinople 
perished in a breach of the 
great wall, and the Turks 
entered. It was the 29th of 
May 1453,—with a little good 
fortune the present allied 
armies might have made it a 
double anniversary. 

The old structures, monu- 
ments, and buildings in Con- 
stantinople are so varied and 
numerous that only the serious 
student of them can hope 
to do more than acquire a 
general knowledge. And even 
he will find himself inclined 
to specialise more in one sub- 
ject than another. He finds 
an almost inexhaustible field 
in Sta Sophia and the various 
ancient churches. He may 
spend much time in examining 
the great cistergs of the city— 
if he can get into them. Not 
mere tanks or reservoirs these, 
but huge underground build- 
ings; one at least some 350 
feet long, nearly 200 wide, 
with a vaulted roof supported 
by 330 marble columns each 
40 feet high. Then there are 
the palaces, of which, indeed, 
little can now be seen — the 
reason perhaps why they form 
a subject of endless controversy. 
He may linger about the 
ancient ports on the Marmora 
front. Only ruined moles are 
visible, used now by charcoal 
and firewood vessels from the 
Gulf of Ismid, but once they 
witnessed the goings and 
comings of emperors. 

Of greater interest are the 
monumental columns scattered 
about the eity. To one of 
these attaches a strange story. 
After the second capture of 
Constantinople by the Cru- 
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saders, the last usurper who 
had given them trouble fell 
into their hands, and to make 
his punishment a memorable 
one they flung him from the 
summit of a column. It was a 
singular end for an emperor, 
but more lay behind. Sculp- 
tured on its surface the column 
displayed the figure of a falling 
emperor; and ancient tradition 
said that in this manner an 
emperor of Constantinople 
should die. 

The Serpent Column that 
rises from the bottom of a 
circular pit in the Hippodrome 
has been called the most won- 
derful monument in Constan- 
tinople. In appearance it is 
not much, but consider its age, 
origin, and history, and you 
become of the same opinion. 
It was erected at Delphi 2400 
years ago to commemorate 
the victery of Platea. From 
Delphi it was brought as a 
trophy to Constantinople, and 
has stood in the Hippodrome 
for 1600 years. It is of bronze, 
perhaps thirty feet high in all, 
three entwined serpents, stand- 
ing on their tails, Their heads 
have gone—one struck off with 
a battle-axe by Mahomet the 
Conqueror when he entered the 
city—but one is preserved in 
the Imperial Museum. The 
column shows holes that were 
pierced by grape-shot at the 
time the Jannissaries were 
massacred around it. No 
monument, surely, has ever 
looked upon so much as this! 
One rival in interest perhaps it 
may have—the Sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great, and that 
is in She Museum. 

Besides all these, and many 
other remains that have come 
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down from the early days of 
the city, there is a later Con- 
stantinople that also has the 
interest of age. You may 
ramble in Phanar, the Greek 
quarter, and see houses built 
long before the Turkish con- 
quest. In some, it is said, still 
linger families of unbroken 
descent from the time of the 
Greek Empire — Phanariote 
Greeks they are called. You 
may explore mosque - courts 
and mosques, largest and finest 
ever built by Moslems, and 
now of an age that would be 
called old in England. Or you 
may turn to street fountains, 
generally the gift of long-gone 
pious Moslems, and find them 
of peculiar interest ; for many 
are exceedingly beautiful with 
their marble and tiles, their 
canopies and carving. 

Then there is Galata, the 
district of outlanders from 
earliest times. Here were the 
Italian trading colonies of 
Genoese, Venetians, Pisans, 
who ever found business in 
Constantinople. Genoese built 
the great circular tower of 
Galata, still the finest in 
Constantinople. It was the 
safe place of the colony, and 
one suspects that its height 
of nearly 200 feet and lofty 
situation were to give a view 
of Marmora and the shipping 
over the ridge of Stamboul. 
Under the trellised vines round 
its base one can picture Italian 
trading adventurers telling and 
hearing strange news over their 
wine. 

From their entrenched 
stronghold in Galata, that 
extended from the water to 
the hill-top of Pera, hot- 
blooded Genoese sometimes 
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defied the Byzantine power, 
even waged war against it. 
As an incident of peace, illus- 
trating the colony’s attitude 
to the State that gave it 
hospitality, consider this small 
incident. A great stone un- 
accountably fell in Constan- 
tinople one morning, to the 
alarm and surprise of the 
citizens. It was followed by 
a second the next day. They 
were shot, thrown as defiant 
notification that the Genoese 
had just possessed themselves 
of a monster new gun, in those 
earliest days of artillery a 
weapon of such incredible size 
and power that it could carry 
the short mile from Pera hill 
to Constantinople. It was the 
first bombardment the city 
had ever known, and led in- 
directly to war. 

The Tower of Galata pro- 
vides not only the widest but 
the best view of Constantin- 
ople to be had anywhere. 
Most of the Golden Horn 
and its shipping are in sight. 
There are glimpses, too, of 
the Upper Bosphorus as a 
chain of lakes. Beyond the 
Golden Horn is an uninter- 
rupted view of Scutari. Even 
the white houses on Proti and 
other green islands of the 
Princes Archipelago in Mar- 
mora show separately; and 
due south across the sea is 
the snow of that “ Mysian 
Olympus” that Kinglake dis- 
covered with pleasure and sur- 
prise from a hill in Pera. 

Perhaps the greatest charm 
of Constantinople is that at 
heart it is still a medieval 
Eastern city. There is an 
outward show of modernity— 
motor-cars, telephones, cinema 
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theatres, Paris fashions, and 
nowhere do you see such ex- 
travagances of dress as among 
the Greek women of Pera—but 
in a short distance you may 
pass into Asiatic life and scenes 
of four hundred years ago. 
Turn into the dark Spice 
Bazaar of Stamboul, an 
ancient, vaulted, tunnel - like 
building, with small shops on 
either side. The air is heavy 
with strange odours, spices 
known and unknown. A\l- 
though in the thronging crowd 
are soldiers in khaki and men 
in European dress, they are 
lost in the general effect, and 
you know you are in the old 
East. Or go to the Grand 
Bazaar, well known to tour- 
ists. In its miles of vaulted 
and columned passages, tied 
with iron rods against earth- 
quakes and lined with stalls, 


you may easily lose yourself. 
There even more than in the 
Spice Bazaar the crowd is a 
mixture of East and West; but 
it is the East that the eye 


sees. The wares of the Grand 
Bazaar have lost their old 
character, and are now largely 
the oriental imitations of Ger- 
many, Paris, and Vienna; but 
there are still many shops 
where, in the true atmosphere 
of Aleppo and Damascus, you 
may linger and drink coffee, 
and buy rare fabrics and 
articles brought from all the 
East between the Mediter- 
ranean and India. 

In the streets also, there is 
no end to strange and pictur- 
esque scenes to be found no- 
where else in Europe. You 
may come upon a wandering 
dervish with his bowl and 
battle-axe; see a pilgrimage 
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set out for Mecca; or a Turk- 
ish lady arrested by the police 
for visiting the shop of a 
Christian. And from time to 
time you hear the curious 
warning cry, at which the 
crowd always opens. Then 
eight, twelve, perhaps sixteen 
sweating men amble by in 
step. From their shoulders is 
slung by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of poles and ropes some 
object,—from an old bronze 
cannon to a gigantic cask, or 
a bank safe. These men are 
hamals or porters, whose guild 
is the most powerful and jeal- 
ously guarded in Constantin- 
ople. You may carry your 
own bag in the streets, but 
hand it to another, even your 
servant, and the hamals will 
come down on him at once. 
From its earliest days Con- 
stantinople has been a city 
notable for its fires, They 
have got into history in a 
way no other fires than the 
fire of London and burning of 
Moscow havedone. They seem 
always to have had a character 
different to other fires. One 
may hold that they indicate the 
inflammable nature of build- 
ings permitted in the city ; but 
they also have a close rela- 
tionship with political trouble, 
and the tradition of the con- 
nection probably is an old one. 
From the configuration of the 
land they also acquire a spec- 
tacular quality not to be found 
in other cities. Any one who 
has seen from Pera a great fire 
in Stamboul, has a more im- 
pressive notion of what a great 
fire is like, than if, from a safe 
distance, he watched a fire 
much greater in London. 


With acres of buildings alight 
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in Stamboul by night you 
have a hillside view across a 
valley. There is a roaring 
furnace; flame going up 200 
feet along a wide front ; smoke 
like thunder-clouds; and 
against the glow and fury 
immense mosques and mina- 
rets stand silhouetted, black 
against flame, or white against 
black, according to the posi- 
tion. 

The number of houses con- 
sumed is the popular measure 
of a fire. You hear of 500 
having gone; of 2000, of 5000. 
Fifty houses seem no fire at all 
in such company. With all 
this tradition of fires it might 
be thought that Constantin- 
ople would know by this time 
how to deal with them. In 
the way of letting every one 
know that a fire is in progress 
there is certainly expertness. 
For soon after one breaks out 
at night, even in far-off sub- 
urbs, the behkjis or watch- 
men in every street are pound- 
ing their iron-shod staves on 
the pavement, and shouting 
the quarter with voices like 
town-criers, But in the way 
of putting out or localising 
fires, all that has _ been 
achieved is the picturesque 
and pathetic. There are 
numerous local volunteer fire 
brigades, men who, for a daily 
free ration of bread, hold them- 
selves liable to attend fires 
with their implements. To 
see these local fire brigades 
coming at night to a big fire 
is a spectacle almost better 
than any other in Constantin- 
ople. They come from miles 
round, and along a main 
thoroughfare make almost a 
procession. They come running 
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barefooted, wearing no more 
than a thin vest and short 
drawers like cross - country 
runners. In front runs a 
torch-bearer or lantern-bearer ; 
behind him a man with the 
brass nozzle of a squirt; and 
then the little foree-pump 
standing on two long poles 
shouldered by eight men, with 
relay bearers alongside. Others 
run in the rear who take their 
turn when needed. The pace 
is a hard run, even in the 
obscurity of dark roads. But 
when a main street, lined by 
crowds, is reached, the effect 
upon the firemen is electrical. 
The real allurement that makes 
them volunteer firemen is not 
the bread ration but the lime- 
light. Entering the narrow 
lane left for them by onlookers 
they break into a frenzy like 
dervishes. The speed becomes 
headlong—as if for their lives, 
The torch-bearer shouts and 
leaps; the nozzle- bearer too. 
You get the idea that the little 
polished pump flashing in the 
light is a god, and the panting, 
wild -eyed, leaping company 
his priests and votaries in 
ecstasy. But they have not 
yet done their chief feat—that 
comes where the crowd is 
thickest. A cry is uttered by 
one of the runners behind, and 
pump and poles are given a 
sudden toss into the air; the 
eight bearers side-step outwards 
in their stride, and eight relay 
bearers dash in and receive the 
falling apparatus on _ their 
shoulders at the right moment. 
In execution it is an acrobatic 
feat, done without slackening 
of speed. 

As another aspect of Con- 
stantinople fires, glance at the 
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scenes that accompanied the 
burning of a district near to 
Sta Sophia. It was an after- 
noon fire, and its distant view 
was not so luridly spectacular 
as would have been by night ; 
its scenes at close quarters, 
however, were wanting in no 
particular. The ancient Hippo- 
drome, which had seen games, 
processions, tumults of Blue 
and Green, executions, mas- 
sacres of Jannissaries and 
others, fires, too, on the grandest 
scale, now saw its wide area 
the refuge of thousands who 
had fied from the flames. The 
Egyptian Obelisk, Serpent 
Column, and Colossus rose 
above a tumble of household 
goods, as if the effects of a 
town had been thrown pro- 
miscuously into the open space 
about them. On a nearer view 
the goods resolved themselves 
into hundreds of separate 
heaps, by each of which sat 
frightened women and chil- 
dren, The great courtyard 
of the mosque of Ahmed ad- 
joining the Hippodrome was 
similarly crowded with banks 
of furniture piled even higher 
than its railings. The balconies 
of the lofty minarets from 
which the muezzin is cried 
were crowded with priests. 
Most of the burning buildings 
were wooden, and the showers 
of sparks and rolling banks 
of smoke sometimes hid these 
priests in their high eyrie. At 
the southern end of the Hippo- 
drome houses were already on 
fire, and so a Government 
building next to them was be- 
ing drenched by hand squirts 
and pumps. Yet ranged along 
one edge of the Hippodrome, 
like waiting cabs, stood all 
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the steam fire-engines of 
Constantinople, as one thought. 
Their funnels were smoking, 
the crews beside them were 
doing nothing; you wondered 
what could have happened. 
The Water Company, it ap- 
peared, had a quarrel with the 
City Authorities—there were 
long-standing unpaid charges 
for water taken for previous 
fires—so for this fire the supply 
had been cut off. You heard 
that some engines were pump- 
ing from thesea, But the area 
of fire was so great that obvi- 
ously they could deal with only 
a corner of it. Meanwhile, as 
something had to be done, in 
the absence of anything better 
professional firemen in red hel- 
mets were tearing down burn- 
ing houses with long hooks. 
It looked like nothing so much 
as pulling a bonfire together 
for better burning. 

One of the most pleasant 
spots in Constantinople, one 
also where you may see a curi- 
ously representative section of 
the people, is the Place of Sta 
Sophia. It is that long, wide, 
open space on the south-west 
side of the church, bordered with 
rows of chestnut-trees. In old 
days it was the centre of the 
imperial city. On the one side, 
as now, was Sta Sophia; on 
the opposite side the Royal 
Palace; at one end the Senate- 
house; and at the other the 
structure from which all dis- 
tances in the empire were mea- 
sured, Along the boundary of 
the old palace grounds is now a 
row of cafés, with the chestnut- 
trees before them, making a cool, 
shaded space filled with seats 
and tables. On hot Sunday 
mornings there is,no more 
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interesting resort than this in 
all Constantinople. 

It is essentially a native 
haunt. You may sit here day 
after day; and though Euro- 
peans pass to and from Sta 
Sophia and the Hippodrome, 
they are not attracted by these 
native cafés, But this is the 
spot to linger in if you would 
see the varied inhabitants of 
the city. The non- Moslem 
peoples of Constantinople do 
not generally take their ease 
and pleasure in Stamboul. 
That is the Moslem city, with 
an unwelcoming eye for Chris- 
tians; so the others go to the 
pleasant waterside cafés along 
the Bosphorus, or to _ the 
islands, or to the cafés of 
Galata and Pera. But for 
some reason this Place of Sta 
Sophia draws Moslem and 
Christian alike. On a hot 
day in May or June there 
will be no vacant seat unless 
you come quite early. 

The whole great space looks 
like a bed of scarlet geraniums 
when the tables are filled with 
their red-fezzed customers. 
These sit so closely that neigh- 
bours are touching, and the per- 
spiring waiters have difficulty 
in moving about. Here you 
see well the democratic spirit 
that marks Turks of all classes. 
At one table sit a group of 
army officers, one of them of 
high rank, by his fez ; and at the 
next, rough khaki jostling fine 
khaki and gold lace, three pri- 
vate soldiers with a naval sea- 
man in blue-and-white. Yet 
neither group is conscious of 
the slightest awkwardness. 
Conversation goes on; they can 
overhear each other; but each 
party might be unaware of the 
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other’s presence for any differ- 
ence that it makes. At a 
table beside you are mullahs 
in blue gowns; one of whom, 
sitting with his chair tilted 
back against a tree, sees that 
you are writing. Ina low tone 
he evidently calls the attention 
of a friend, who looks round 
civilly and without staring. 
Presently you catch the word 
““Ingleez,” followed after a 
little time by “dost”; and now, 
with a glance or two, can fill 
in the gist of the remarks that 
have been made. You have 
been recognised for English ; 
spoken of as a friend; and 
therefore one who would not 
write ill of the country. After- 
wards on reaching for a match 
one of the mullahs courteously 
anticipates your want. 

It interests you perhaps to 
count how many races are to 
be seen and recognised without 
trouble. Turks, Kurds, Circas- 
sians, and Persians you find off- 
hand ; but there are also Egyp- 
tians, three of them, with the 
insolent look most Egyptians in 
Constantinople wear. Plotters 
these, surely —it is just the 
place in which you would 
expect to see them basking. 
There are also Croats from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 
white leggings, dark - blue 
breeches, and scarlet tunic 
heavy with gold embroidery. 
There are Albanians, Arabs, 
and negro eunuchs. All these 
are Moslems; most of them 
officers, soldiers, sailors, govern- 
ment officials, mullahs, and 
door-keepers, and wear either 
a uniform or distinctive dress. 
They make the crowd brilliant 
with gorgeous colours and gold 
embroidery. 
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The Christians are more 
sober in garb, though as varied 
in race. Armenians and Greeks 
are the most numerous. Mer- 
chants, bankers, clerks, doctors, 
money-changers—one of whom 
you remember to have seen in 
his little den at the street’s 
edge in Pera playing always 
with a pile of silver medjidies 
upon his glass counter. There 
are Syrians, too, and Jews; 
Bulgarians, Serbians, and Rou- 
manians—to be recognised by 
their newspapers. Among news- 
papers, indeed, you recognise 
six in different languages on 
looking round; and as for 
spoken languages, they make 
a babel of the place. 

Through this varied crowd 
go pedlars vending the most 
incongruous articles. On one 
tray are bootlaces, cheap socks 
and underclothing, and small 
bottles of scent. On another 
boots and shoes and ties, plated 
studs and links, bright ties, red 
fezzes, and cloth caps. And 
the pedlars find a ready sale 
for their wares. A Turkish 
officer is not above buying a 
cheap vest after turning over 
the whole stock; and a man 
who reads a book of law from 
time to time is easily taken 
by a gay tie. There are also 
sweetmeat sellers, and _ boot- 
blacks who do a busy trade 
and glance critically at the 
polish on your. boots. Yet 
other itinerant traders are 
men loaded with great trays 
of lettuces dripping with water 
from the nearest street foun- 
tain. It is the lettuce season, 
and the vegetable is eaten in 
this public place by high and 
low with a great sense of 
fitness. It is a sight that 
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never loses its interest to 
watch the processes of pre- 
paration and eating in these 
circumstances. The vendor 
takes the great Cos lettuce 
from its tray, adroitly swishes 
off the pointed end with a 
sheath knife, presses open the 
leaves, throws in a dusting of 
salt, and hands the greenery 
to his customer as if it were 
a bouquet. Then the buyer— 
officer, banker, private, mullah 
—does his part, leaf by leaf, 
with evident relish. Every 
one sips black coffee—a small 
cup of it is the price of the 
seat. Every one smokes, chiefly 
cigarettes; but the more sedate 
parties take turn and turn 
about at a hubble-bubble which 
the waiter keeps alight with 
pieces of live charcoal. 

But interest in the scene is 
not confined to the space under 
the trees. Along the roadway 
of the Place an interesting 
traffic is always passing. Motor- 
lorries go by loaded with bales 
of military uniforms and rolls 
of barbed wire. Turkish women 
in scarlet, black, green, orange, 
blue, yellow, and pink silks, 
that the fierce sunlight makes 
almost painful to the eye, pass 
and repass. They keep a little 
way out to avoid the close gaze 
of men at the tables, and seem 
to form groups in passing as if 
to keep each other in counten- 
ance. Among the branches of 
the single row of trees along 
the farther side of the Place 
linesmen are stretching tele- 
graph-wires, thus saving the 
need for poles. Two drovers 
have come with a small flock 
of sheep for some slaughter- 
house, and being tired, lie on 
the pavement under the same 
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trees with their animals about 
them, and watch the crowded 
cafés with interest. A group 
of peasants taken for the 
army slouch along guarded 
by zaptiehs. The students of 
a Moslem theological school 
in blue gowns march in pro- 
cession on their way to Sta 
Sophia. Tourists alight from 
cabs with the same destina- 
tion. 

Above the trees towers Sta 
Sophia, its red-banded ‘front, 
its minarets and dome all in 
clear view against the blue 
sky. You ean clearly see the 
deformation of the dome, which 
is said to portend its early de- 
struction. Men are working 
up there, removing old lead 
and laying new, which they 
haul up two hundred feet pain- 
fully by hand, and look the 
while no more than a cluster 
of ants. And then a white 
figure appears in the gallery 
of a minaret, the open right 
hand goes to the cheek, and 
there comes the call to prayer. 
It adds the last Eastern touch 
to the scene, and also reminds 
you that it is time to leave. 
So perhaps you go to a quiet 
Turkish restaurant not far 
from the Sublime Porte, where 
you know that excellent pilaf 
of the variety named Ali 
Pasha, and good yoghourt and 
a bottle of Balkan wine, may 
be found. 

From the early days of the 
Greek Empire foreign colonies 
in Constantinople have had 
privileges of an unusual kind. 
The old Genoese colony made 
treaties securing these privi- 
leges from its hosts, and the 
Great Powers have done the 
same for their nationals. No 
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Constantinople Government 
yet seems to have been able 
to avoid this singular deroga- 
tion of its sovereignty. It 
existed until the Capitulations 
were abrogated by the Turk- 
ish Government last year. 

How many people know that 
in Constantinople till then were 
a British prison, with a British 
gaoler and prisoners; and a 
court of law with two British 
judges, British barristers, and 
British juries? Not many. 
And as few know that a British 
subject throughout the Turkish 
Empire was under the laws of 
his own country. His court 
could try and punish him for 
any offence, He could be found 
guilty and sentenced to death 
with as much of legal pomp 
and ceremony, black cap and 
all, by his own countrymen in 
this foreign capital as at the 
Old Bailey. Twice in recent 
years there has been a trial on 
the capital charge, and at one 
of them the death sentence 
was passed. But though the 
court is competent to pass 
sentence of death, it may not 
be carried out. There is no 
capital punishment for murder 
in Turkish law, and to have it 
inflicted by an Alien govern- 
ment is more than Turkish 
opinion can tolerate. So by 
treaty all foreign death sen- 
tences must be commuted to 
imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twenty years. 

The foreign colonies in Tur- 
key enjoyed favoured conditions 
under the Capitulations. Not 
only. were they under their 
country’s laws, but they paid 
no Income Tax, and no direct 
taxes of any sort, unless as 
householders they became liable 
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for Rates. They could not be 
drafted into the army or navy, 
though born in the country. 
They had their own post offices, 
their own harbour-masters for 
their shipping, and their own 
schools and hospitals. 

The tall building in a street 
off Galata Quay, with the Royal 
Arms above the doorway, was 
one with which the English 
visitor to Constantinople soon 
became acquainted. It was the 
British Post Office, where he 
received and sent off his English 
letters, trusting nothing to the 
Ottoman mails. “C/o the 
British Post Office, Galata,” 
too, was the address of every 
British and American citizen 
in Constantinople, But the 
office had its limitations. It 
could engage in no inland 
postal work in Turkey, could 
forward no telegrams, make no 
charge for local letters, and its 
collecting boxes in the city 
could stand only on British 
property; but it did much 
business, chiefly in foreign 
mails, and was largely used by 
natives. At the time of incom- 
ing or outgoing mails it was 
thronged with a crowd almost 
as diverse as that which fre- 
quents the Place Sta Sophia. 
English and American civilians, 
bluejackets and marines, Turk- 
ish sailors and soldiers, Mal- 
tese and native civilians of 
many races, made it the most 
picturesque post office controlled 
from St Martin’s-le-Grand. A 
counter clerk might be heard 
replying in English, French, 
Turkish, and Greek to as many 
successive inquiries. 

The British colony in Con- 
stantinople has always been 
of a different character to that 
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established in Smyrna. The 
capital never had the trade 
with England that two hundred 
years ago gave Smyrna an im- 
portant name in English com- 
merce. So while thirty English 
ships might be counted to- 
gether in Smyrna Bay, and the 
colony ashore became populous 
enough to support a “ British 
Tavern,’ Constantinople did 
little more than provide am- 
bassadors and travellers with 
the materials for interesting 
chronicles. But the colony 
there grew rapidly after the 
Crimean War; and a generation 
later was the most important 
in the city. Five thousand 
British drew their living from 
the Turkish Naval Dockyard 
alone, in those days when the 
Ottoman Navy counted itself 
one of the greatest among those 
of Mediterranean Powers. When 
naval decline took place the 
colony declined; and though 
influential and well-to-do, was 
only the fifth in size before the 
Italian War. 

Some English families have 
been settled in the city for 
generations. Their interests 
are in the country, but under 
the protection of the Capitula- 
tions they have held to their 
nationality as a birthright of 
value. Others, however, have 
become Ottoman subjects ; not 
many, perhaps, but they are to 
be found. It comes as a shock 
when a devout Moslem, whom 
perhaps you have known as 
Mahmud Bey, tells you in a 
quiet moment that his original 
name was Smith, his wife's 
maiden name Brown, and that 
his family of little Selims, 
Mustaphas, Abduls, and Armas 
are of purest English stock. 
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But British descent, hidden 
under strange names, is claimed 
somewhat often in Constantin- 
ople. A Maltese—there are 
more than a thousand of these 
islanders in the city—perhaps 
bearing the name Vasari (it 
is near enough), will figure his 
family tree for you and show 
that three generations back he 
sprang from an English Gov- 
ernor of Malta whose name 
was not unlike his own. Or 
you stumble upon an Armenian, 
so devoid of Armenian charac- 
teristics as to cause remark, 
yet having no doubt himself as 
to his race. Later you hear a 
strange story about the man. 
That as an infant he came with 
his parents from England; 
that within a year his mother 
died, and his father married 
an Armenian. That then the 
father died, and the Armenian 
stepmother married again, and 
died soon afterwards. By this 
time all count had been lost 
of the English child’s nation- 
ality, and he was brought up 
by Armenians and passed for 
one of them. And then, when 
possessing an undeniably Ar- 
menian family of his own, his 
parentage was unravelled. 

No British people anywhere 
have choice of more pleasant 
spots in which to live than 
those who find themselves at 
Constantinople. Turkish re- 
strictions forbid certain local- 
ities to Christians, such as 
portions of the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, but that is of 
little matter. Many live in 
Pera during the winter, and 
for the summer go to villages 
along the Bosphorus. Others 
chose their homes where they 
may live all the year round, and 
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form communities each with 
its own characteristics, <A 
newcomer to Constantinople 
receives much advice as to 
where he shall live. If 
fond of yachting and boat- 
sailing, he is plainly in- 
tended for Moda Bay, a de- 
lightful place on the Sea of 
Marmora, just beyond Scutari, 
where many of the long-settled 
English families have their 
homes. Having other tastes, 
he is directed to other places : 
to Candilli, Bebek, Roumeli 
Hissar — stronghold of the 
American colony —and Ther- 
apia, if he wishes for the 
Bosphorus ; or advised that for 
convenience and everything 
else Pera cannot be equalled. 
Much depends upon where the 
giver of advice lives himself. 
For though you find in time 
that most of your compa- 
triots would prefer for them- 
selves to winter in Pera and 
pass the summer at Therapia, 
not many of them attain it. 
They get into a village com- 
munity, and with local patriot- 
ism swear by it and decry all 
others. So you learn on the 
Bosphorus that Moda Bay 
connotes a certain raffishness ; 
at Moda Bay that all living 
below Therapia are smug. 
Both districts regard Pera with 
respect if an area not far from 
the Grand Rue is implied, but 
draw a distinction between 
that and the remainder. The 
Bosphorus villages, too, each 
passes critical opinions upon 
its fellows. Sunday tennis is 
prohibited on the courts of 
some; but rivals point out 
that no folk are so punctual 
in catching the boat for Sun. 
day tennis and cricket else- 
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where as those from the villages 
of the “ unco guid.” 

No mention of the British 
Colony would be complete with- 
out a reference to the British 
cemetery at Scutari. It has, 
however, an interest wider than 
that belonging to the civilian 
community that lays its dead 
there; for it is the resting- 
place of those British soldiers 
who died of wounds and disease 
in the hospitals at Scutari dur- 
ing the Crimean War. They lie 
here in as pleasant a grave- 
yard surely as may be found. 
It stands at the top of a low cliff 
facing west across the Sea of 
Marmora ; trees shade it—pine 
and ilex, cedar and laurel; its 
flower-beds and paths are care- 
fully tended; and in the military 
quarter stands the Crimean 
Obelisk with its watching 
angels looking down upon the 
graves below. The inscrip- 
tions upon the tombstones are 
beginning now to have an 
old-world look; not so much 
by weather as in style and 
lettering. Linger among the 
tombstones of this sweet bury- 
ing-ground, all erected nearly 
sixty years ago, and you get a 
vivid impression of how fashion 
has changed in these matters ; 
and how long since the dead 
were laid here. Among the 
inscriptions is one that in this 
company catches the eye with 
strange interest. It is to a 
nurse, one of those who went 
out to serve in the frightful 
hospitals of Scutari. After 
the homely English name are 
the words, “She hath done 
what she could.” You linger 
and pass by, and then return 
to stand again before the simple 
epitaph ; to look from it across 
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to the minaretted city beyond 
the Bosphorus; and then to 
the Marmora dotted with white 
lateen sails. Such an inscrip- 
tion and name you would 
expect to meet under the 
yews of a sleeping church- 
yard in England—not here. 
And speculations arise as to 
what urgings of pity and 
duty brought her to rest at 
last in this spot. 

In no respect has Constan- 
tinople retained its earlier 
character so much as in its 
dramatic political scenes, and 
its small regard for human 
life. No South American re- 
public has been able to keep 
pace with it in these respects. 
Within the last few years it 
has seen revolutions and at- 
tempts at revolution that, count- 
ing great and small, one is at 
a loss to number. Within the 
same period how many assas- 
sinations, private executions, 
and hangings at dawn at the 
end of Galata Bridge, that pro- 
vided a row of white-hooded, 
dangling corpses for all to see 
as they came in to business! 
Stretch the period to twenty- 
five years and it provides 
massacres in keeping with 
the city’s worst. Those of 
Belisarius in the Hippodrome, 
of the Jannissaries in the 
same place, and of those that 
followed two captures of the 
city. Noone knows how many 
Armenians fell in the massacres 
at the close of the last century, 
but some who should be able to 
judge say ten thousand. And 
then of wars! No less than 
three in a space of four years 
—to say nothing of wars in 
the Yemen—with the inciden- 
tal sight of the world’s war- 
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ships in the Bosphorus to pro- 
tect the lives and property of 
neutrals. Three years ago 
the city heard daily for weeks 
the sound of an enemy’s guns 
outside Chatalja Lines. And 
in these present days, it is 
said, the thunder of guns from 
the Dardanelles can be heard 
plainly when the wind is from 
the west. 

The old city’s war-time 
sights three years since had 
their own peculiar character. 
Coming down the Bosphorus 
one sleepy October afternoon 
the writer heard the far-off 
sound of drums coming from 
every village, floating out of 
the valleys, rising and dying 
away. The air was marvel- 
lously still, and the sounds 
coming from great distances 
were like the scarcely heard 
droning of an aeroplane. The 
word had gone out that day 
to mobilise for the Balkan 
War, and the village behkjis 
were doing their part by 
drum. And then a few weeks 
later, in the darkness and 
drizzle of a November evening, 
there was the sight of 9000 
grizzled Redifs marching over 
Galata Bridge. They were to 
crowd on board three trans- 
ports waiting to convey them 
to Media on the Bulgarian 
flank. The men’s spirits were 
low, so artifice was adopted 
to raise them. Twice mounted 
orderlies dashed up to a 
steamer’s side and passed a 
telegram to the officer com- 
manding the troops. The ship 
was so crowded that he had 
to be hauled over men’s heads 
to gain the flying bridge; 
but up there he dramatically 
opened and read his telegram. 
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It told of victory, and he 
read it aloud to his men. The 
second telegram told of another 
victory ; and again, with suit- 
able tone and manner, he read 
it from the same place to the 
accompaniment of cheering that 
half an hour before would have 
seemed impossible to raise. 

And recall that Sunday of 
the great Bulgarian attack on 
Chatalja, when the concussion 
of guns was breaking windows 
in Pera. Every one believed 
that the enemy would get 
through; that the next day 
they would appear before the 
old wall, and enter Pera at the 
same time. Roofs and other 
points of vantage were black 
with watching people. <A long 
bar of smoke drifted in from 
the battlefield during the after- 
noon, and hung slanting along 
the valley of the Golden Horn. 
It seemed like a portent to 
many; and Turkish men and 
women in Stamboul might 
have been seen weeping at 
the conviction that Moslem 
rule was as good as over. 

Quite another scene was 
that, the next morning, of 500 
British bluejackets coming up 
the hill from the Bosphorus on 
their way to the British Em- 
bassy. A couple of hours later 
some not on duty were playing 
leap-frog on the garden paths. 
That, too, was a spectacle in 
harmony with the city’s his- 
tory. 

Any one familiar with Con- 
stantinople must have at this 
time the keenest interest as 
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to what will come from the 
struggle now proceeding. He 
can imagine many of the 
scenes that are being enacted ; 
they are no more than a repe- 
tition of the past. But the 
future he cannot imagine. He 
cannot think of the city with- 
out its Moslem lords. He 
finds it difficult to imagine 
Sta Sophia no longer a mosque 
but a church, and hopes that 
when the change comes about 
the minarets will not be taken 
down. He speculates upon the 
ownership of the other great 
mosques when the Moslem 
population shall have with- 
drawn—as it will withdraw 
under Christian rule. Upon 
monuments, too, the Serpent 
Column and the others; and 
the treasures in the Imperial 
Museum, the Sarcophagus of 
Alexander, and the Hittite 
stones, will they be clutched 
to enrich other capitals? And 
also as to what hidden things 
a Christian occupation will re- 
veal. What about the great 
hoard of ancient armour valued 
once at many millions that 
rumour says exists? And the 
ancient MSS., also of rumour 
so far; and the more definite 
secret archives that interested 
persons were always endeav- 
ouring to get burned? There 
is no end to questions of this 
sort that arise in the mind. 
For apart from its political 
importance, the fall of Constan- 
tinople will be an event more 
interesting than anything of 
the kind one can recall. 





























THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 


BY H. DE V. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MAN WHO DIED. 


I RETURNED from the City 
about three o’clock on that 
May afternoon pretty well 
disgusted with life. I had 
been three months in the Old 
Country, and was fed up with it. 
If any one had told me a year 
ago that I would have been 
feeling like that I should have 
laughed at him; but there was 
the fact. The weather made 
me liverish, the talk of the 
ordinary Englishman made me 
sick, I couldn’t get enough 
exercise, and the amusements 
of London seemed as flat as 
soda-water that has been 
standing in the sun. “ Rich- 
ard Hannay,” I kept telling 
myself, “you have got into 
the wrong ditch, my friend, 
and you had better climb out.” 

It made me bite my lips to 
think of the plans I had been 
building up those last years in 
Buluwayo. I had got my pile 
—not one of the big ones, but 
good enough for me; and I 
had figured out all kinds of 
ways of enjoying myself. My 
father had brought me out 
from Scotland at the age of 
six, and I had never been home 
sinee; so England was a sort 
of Arabian Nights to me, and 
I counted on stopping there 
for the rest of my days. 
But from the first I was 
disappointed with it. In 


about a week I was tired of 
seeing sights, and in less than 
a month I had had enough of 
restaurants and theatres and 
race-meetings. I had no real 
pal to go about with, which 
probably explains things, Plen- 
ty of people invited me to their 
houses, but they didn’t seem 
much interested in me. They 
would fling me a question or 
two about South Africa, and 
then get on to their own 
affairs. A lot of Imperial- 
ist ladies asked me to tea 
to meet schoolmasters from 
New Zealand and editors from 
Vancouver, and that was the 
dismalest business of all. Here 
was I, thirty-seven years old, 
sound in wind and limb, with 
enough money to have a good 
time, yawning my head off all 
day. I had just about set- 
tled to clear out and get back 
to the veld, for I was the 
best bored man in the United 
Kingdom. 

That afternoon I had been 
worrying my brokers about 
investments to give my mind 
something to work on, and 
on my way home I turned 
into my club—rather a pot- 
house, which took in Colonial 
members. I had a long drink, 
and read the evening papers. 
They were full of the row in 
the Near East, and there was 
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an article about Karolides, the 
Greek Premier. I rather fan- 
cied the chap. From all ac- 
counts he seemed the one big 
man in the show; and he 
played a straight game too, 
which was more than could 
be said for most of them. I 
gathered that they hated him 
pretty blackly in Berlin and 
Vienna, but that we were 
going to stick by him, and 
one paper said that he was 
the only barrier between 
Europe and Armageddon. I 
remember wondering if I 
could: get a job in those parts. 
It struck me that Albania was 
the sort of place that might 
keep a man from yawning. 

About six o’clock I went 
home, dressed, dined at the 
Café Royal, and turned into 
@ music-hall, It was a silly 
show, all capering women and 
monkey-faced men, and I did 
not stay long. The night was 
fine and clear as I walked back 
to the flat I had hired near 
Portland Place. The crowd 
surged past me on the pave- 
ments, busy and chattering, 
and I envied the people for 
having something to do. 
These shop-girls and clerks 
and dandies and policemen 
had some interest in life that 
kept them going. I gave half- 
a-crown to a beggar because 
I saw him yawn; he was a 
fellow - sufferer. At Oxford 
Circus I looked up into the 
spring sky and I made a vow. 
I would give the Old Country 
another day to fit me into 
something; if nothing hap- 
pened, I would take the next 
boat for the Cape. 

My fiat was the first floor 
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in a new block behind Lang- 
ham Place. There was a com- 
mon staircase, with a porter 
and a liftman at the entrance, 
but there was no restaurant or 
anything of that sort, and each 
flat was quite shut off from the 
others. I hate servants on the 
premises, so I had a fellow to 
look after me who came in by 
the day. He arrived before 
eight o’clock every morning 
and used to depart at seven, 
for I never dined at home. 

I was just fitting my key 
into the door when I noticed 
@ man at my elbow. I had 
not seen him approach, and 
the sudden appearance made 
me start. He was a slim man, 
with a short brown beard and 
small, gimlety blue eyes. I re- 
cognised him as the occupant 
of a flat on the top floor, with 
whom I had passed the time 
of day on the stairs. 

“Can I speak to you?” he 
said. ‘May I come in for a 
minute?” He was steadying 
his voice with an effort, and 
his hand was pawing my 
arm. 

I got my door open and 
motioned him in. No sooner 
was he over the threshold than 
he made a dash for my back- 
room, where I used to smoke 
and write my letters. Then 
he bolted back. 

“Is the door locked?” he 
asked feverishly, and he fast- 
ened the chain with his own 
hand. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said 
humbly. “It’sa mighty liberty, 
but you looked the kind of man 
who would understand. I’ve 
had you in my mind all this 
week when things got trouble- 
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some. Say, will you do me a 
good turn?” 

“T’ll listen to you,” I said. 
“That’s all I'll promise.” I 
was getting worried by the an- 
ties of this nervous little chap. 

There was a tray of drinks 
on a table beside him, from 
which he filled himself a stiff 
whisky-and-soda. He drank it 
off in three gulps, and cracked 
the glass as he set it down. 

“Pardon,” he said, “I’m a 
bit rattled to-night. You see, I 
happen at this moment to be 
dead.” 

I sat down in an arm-chair 
and lit my pipe. 

“What doves it feel like?” I 
asked. I was pretty certain 
that I had to deal with a mad- 
man. 

A smile flickered over his 
drawn face. “I’m not mad— 
yet. Say, sir, I’ve been watch- 
ing you, and I reckon you're a 
cool customer. I reckon, too, 
you’re an honest man, and not 
afraid of playing a bold hand. 
I’m going to confide in you. 
I need help worse than any 
man ever needed it, and I want 
to know if I can count you in.” 

“Get on with your yarn,” I 
said, “and I’ll tell you.” 

He seemed to brace himself 
for a great effort, and then 
started on the queerest rigma- 
role. I didn’t get hold of it at 
first, and I had to stop and ask 
him questions. But here is the 
gist of it :— 

He was an American, from 
Kentucky, and after college, 
being pretty well off, he had 
started out to see the world. 
He wrote a bit, and acted as 
war correspondent for a Chicago 
paper, and spent a year or two 
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in South-Eastern Europe. I 
gathered that he was a fine 
linguist, and had got to know 
pretty well the society in those 
parts. He spoke familiarly of 
many names that I remembered 
to have seen in the newspapers. 

He had played about with 
politics, he told me, at first for 
the interest of them, and then 
because he eouldn’t help him- 
self. I read him as a sharp, 
restless fellow, who always 
wan‘ed to get down to the roots 
of things. He got a little 
further down than he wanted. 

Iam giving you what he told 
me as well as I could make it 
out. Away behind all the 
Governments and the armies 
there was a big subterranean 
movement going on, engineered 
by very dangerous people. He 
had come on it by accident; it 
fascinated him; he went further, 
and then he got caught. I 
gathered that most of the 
people in it were the sort of 
educated anarchists that make 
revolutions, but that beside 
them there were financiers who 
were playing for money. A 
clever man can make big profits 
on @ falling market, and it 
suited the book of both classes 
to set Europe by the ears. He 
told me some queer things that 
explained a lot that had puzzled 
me—things that happened in 
the Balkan War, how one state 
suddenly came out on top, why 
alliances were made and broken, 
why certain men disappeared, 
and where the sinews of war 
came from. The aim of the 
whole conspiracy was to get 
Russia and Germany at logger- 
heads. 

When I asked Why, he said 
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that the anarchist lot thought 
it would give them their 
chance. Everything would be 
in the melting-pot, and they 
looked to see a new world 
emerge. The capitalists would 
rake in the shekels, and make 
fortunes by buying up wreck- 
age. Capital, he said, had no 
conscience and no fatherland ; 
besides, the Jew was behind it, 
and the Jew hated Russia worse 
than hell. 

“Do you wonder?” he cried. 
“For three hundred years they 
have been persecuted, and this 
is the return match for the 
pogroms. The Jew is every- 
where, but you have to go far 
down the backstairs to find 
him. Take any big Teutonic 
business concern. If you have 
dealings with it the first man 
you meet is Prince von und zu 
Something, an elegant young 
man who talks Eton - and - 
Harrow English. But he cuts 
no ice. If your business is big, 
you get behind him and find a 
prognathous Westphalian with 
a retreating brow and the 
manners of a hog. He is the 
German business man that 
gives your English papers the 
shakes. But if you’re on the 
biggest kind of job and are 
bound to get to the real boss, 
ten to one you are brought up 
against « little white-faced Jew 
in a bath-chair with an eye 
like a rattlesnake. Yes, sir, he 
is the man who is ruling the 
world just now, and he has his 
knife in the Empire of the Tzar, 
because his aunt was outraged 
and his father flogged in some 
one- horse location on the 
Volga.” 

I could not help saying that 
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his Jew-anarchists seemed to 
have got left behind a little. 

“Yes and no,” hesaid. “They 
won up to a point, but they 
struck a bigger thing than 
money, a thing that couldn’t 
be bought, the old elemental 
fighting instincts of man. If 
you're going to be killed you 
invent some kind of flag and 
country to fight for, and if you 
survive you get to love the 
thing. These foolish devils of 
soldiers have found something 
they care for, and that has 
upset the pretty plan laid in 
Berlin and Vienna. But my 
friends haven’t played their 
last card by a long sight. 
They’ve got the ace up their 
sleeves, and unless I can keep 
alive for a month they are 
going to play it and win.” 

“But I thought you were 
dead,” I put in. 

“ Mors janua vite,” he smiled. 
(I recognised the quotation : it 
was about all the Latin I 
knew.) “I’m coming to that, 
but I’ve got to put you wise 
about a lot of things first. If 
you read your newspaper, I 
guess you know the name of 
Constantine Karolides?” 

I sat up at that, for I had 
been reading about him that 
very afternoon, 

“He is the man that has 
wrecked all their games. He 
is the one big brain in the 
whole show, and he happens 
also to be an honest man. 
Therefore he has been marked 
down these twelve months 
past. I found that out—not 
that it was difficult, for any 
fool could guess as much. But 
I found out the way they were 
going to get him, and that 

















knowledge wasdeadly. That's 
why I have had to decease.” 

He had another drink and I 
mixed it for him myself, for I 
was getting interested in the 
beggar. 

“They can’t get him in his 
own land, for he has a body- 
guard of Epirotes that would 
skin their grandmothers. But 
on the 15th day of June he is 
coming to this eity. The 
British Foreign Office has 
taken to having International 
tea-parties, and the biggest of 
them is due on that date. 
Now Karolides is reckoned the 
principal guest, and if my 
friends have their way he will 
never return to his admiring 
countrymen.” 

“That’s simple enough, any- 
how,” I said. “You can warn 
him and keep him at home.” 

“ And play their game?” he 
asked sharply. “If he does 
not come they win, for he’s the 
only man that can straighten 
out the tangle. And if his 
Government are warned he 
won't come, for he does not 
know how big the stakes will 
be on June the 15th.” 

“What about the Brit- 
ish Government?” I said. 
“They're not going to let 
their guests be murdered. Tip 
them the wink, and they’ll 
take extra precautions.” 

“No good. They might 
stuff your city with plain- 
clothes detectives and double 
the police and Constantine 
would still be a doomed man. 
My friends are not playing this 
game for candy. They want 
a big occasion for the taking 
off, with the eyes of all Europe 
on it. He'll be murdered by 
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an Austrian, and there'll be 
plenty of evidence to show the 
connivance of the big folk in 
Vienna and Berlin. It will all 
be an infernal lie, of , course, 
but the case will look black 
enough to the world. I’m not 
talking hot air, my friend. I 
happen to know every detail 
of the hellish contrivance, and 
I can tell you it will be the 
most finished piece of black- 
guardism since the Borgias. 
But it’s not going to come off 
if there’s a certain man who 
knows the wheels of the busi- 
ness alive right here in London 
on the 15th day of June. And 
that man is going to be your 
servant, Franklin P. Scudder.” 

I was getting to like the 
little chap. His jaw had shut 
like a rat-trap, and there was 
the fire of battle in his gimlety 
eyes. If he was spinning me 
a yarn he could act up to it. 

“Where did you find out 
this story?” I asked. 

“T got the first hint in an 
inn on the Achensee in Tyrol. 
That set me inquiring, and I 
collected my other clues in a 
fur-shop in the Galician 
quarter of Buda, in a Strangers’ 
Club in Vienna, and in a little 
bookshop off the Racknitz- 
strasse in Leipsic. I com- 
pleted my evidence ten days 
ago in Paris. I can’t tell you 
the details now, for it’s some- 
thing of a history. When I 
was quite sure in my own 
mind I judged it my business 
to disappear, and I reached 
this city by a mighty queer 
circuit. I left Paris a dandi- 
fied young French-American, 
and I sailed from Hamburg a 
Jew diamond merchant. In 
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Norway I was an English 
student of Ibsen collecting 
materials for lectures, but when 
I left Bergen I was a cinema- 
man with special ski films. 
And I came here from Leith 
with a lot of pulp-wood pro- 
positions in my pocket to put 
before the London newspapers. 
Till yesterday I thought I had 
muddied my trail some, and 
was feeling pretty happy. 
Then...” 

The recollection seemed to 
upset him, and he gulped down 
some more whisky. 

“Then I sawa man standing 
in the street outside this block. 
I used to stay close in my 
room all day, and only slip 
out after dark for an hour or 
two. I watched him for a 
bit from my window, and I 
thought I recognised him... . 
He came in and spoke to the 
porter. . When I came 
back from my walk last night 
I found a card in my letter- 
box. It bore the name of the 
man I want least to meet on 
God’s earth.” 

I think that the look in my 
companion’s eyes, the sheer 
naked seare on his face, com- 
pleted my conviction of his 
honesty. My own voice sharp- 
ened a bit as I asked him what 
he did next. 

“T realised that I was 
bottled as sure as a pickled 
herring, and that there was 
only one way out. I had to 
die. If my pursuers knew I 
was dead they would go to 
sleep again.” 

“How did you manage it?” 

“T told the man that valets 
me that I was feeling pretty 
bad, and I got myself up to 
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look like death. That wasn’t 
difficult, for I’m no slouch at 
disguises. Then I got a corpse 
—you can always get a body 
in London if you know where 
to go for it. I fetched it back 
in a trunk on the top of a four. 
wheeler, and I had to be 
assisted upstairs to my room, 
You see I had to pile up some 
evidence for the inquest. I 
went to bed and got my man 
to mix me a sleeping-draught, 
and then told him to clear out. 
He wanted to fetch a doctor, 
but I swore some and said I 
couldn’t abide leeches. When 
I was left alone I started in 
to fake up that corpse. He 
was my size, and I judged had 
perished from too much alcohol, 
so I put some spirits handy 
about the place. The jaw was 
the weak point in the likeness, 
so I blew it away with a 
revolver. I daresay there will 
be somebody to-morrow to 
swear to having heard a shot, 
but there are no neighbours on 
my floor, and I guessed I could 
risk it. So I left the body in 
bed dressed up in my pyjamas 
with a revolver lying on the 
bed-clothes and a considerable 
mess around. Then I got into 
a suit of clothes I had kept 
waiting for emergencies. I 
didn’t dare to shave for fear 
of leaving tracks, and besides 
it wasn’t any kind of use my 
trying to get into the streets. 
I had had you in my mind all 
day, and there seemed nothing 
to do but to make an appeal to 
you. I watched from my win- 
dow till I saw you come home, 
and then slipped down the 
stair to meet you... . There, 
sir, I guess you know about 












































as much as me of this busi- 
ness.” 

He sat blinking like an owl, 
fluttering with nerves and yet 
desperately determined. By 
this time I was pretty well 
convinced that he was going 
straight with me. It was the 
wildest sort of narrative, but 
I had heard in my time many 
steep tales which had turned 
out to be true, and I had made 
a practice of judging the man 
rather than the story. If he 
had wanted to get a location 
in my flat, and then cut my 
throat, he would have pitched 
@ milder yarn. 

“Hand me your key,” I said, 
“and I’ll take a look at the 
corpse. Excuse my caution, 
but I’m bound to verify a bit 
if I can.” 

He shook his head mourn- 
fully. “I reckoned you'd ask 
for that, but I haven’t got it. 
It’s on my chain on the 
dressing-table. I had to leave 
it behind, for I couldn’t leave 
any clues to breed suspicions. 
The gentry who are after me 
are pretty bright-eyed citizens. 
You'll have to take me on 
trust for the night, and to- 
morrow you'll get proof of the 
corpse business right enough.” 

I thought for an instant or 
two. “Right. Tl trust you 
for the night. T’ll lock you 
into this room and keep the 
key. Just one word, Mr 
Scudder. I believe you're 
straight, but if so be you are 
not I should warn you that 
I’m a handy man with a gun.” 

“ Sure,” he said, jumping up 
with some briskness. ‘I 
haven’t the privilege of your 
name, sir, but let me tell you 
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that you’re a white man. I'll 
thank you to lend me a 
razor.” 

I took him into my bedroom 
and turned him loose. In half 
an hour’s time a figure came 
out that I scarcely recognised. 
Only his gimlety hungry eyes 
were thesame. He was shaved 
clean, his hair was parted in 
the middle, and he had cut his 
eyebrows. Further, he carried 
himself as if he had been 
drilled, and was the very model, 
even to the brown complexion, 
of some British officer who had 
had a long spell in India. He 
had a monocle, too, which he 
stuck in his eye, and every 
trace of the American had gone 
out of his speech. 

“My hat! Mr Scudder——” 
I stammered. 

“Not Mr Scudder,” he cor- 

rected; ‘Captain Theophilus 
Digby, of the 40th Ghurkas, 
presently home on leave. I'll 
thank you to remember that, 
sir.” 
I made him up a bed in my 
smoking-room and sought my 
own couch, more cheerful than 
I had been for the past month. 
Things did happen occasion- 
ally, even in this god-forgotten 
metropolis. 





I woke next morning to hear 
my man, Paddock, making the 
deuce of a row at the smoking- 
room door. Paddock was a 
fellow I had done a good turn 
to out on the Selakwi, and I 
had inspanned him as my 
servant as soon as I got to 
England. He had about as 
much gift of the gab as a 
hippopotamus, and was not a 
great hand at valeting, but I 
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knew I could count on his 
loyalty. 

“Stop that row, Paddock,” 
I said. ‘‘There’s a friend of 
mine, Captain — Captain” (I 
couldn’t remember the name) 
“‘dossing down in there. Get 
breakfast for two and then 
come and speak to me,” 

I told Paddock a fine story 
about how my friend was a 
great swell, with his nerves 
pretty bad from overwork, who 
wanted absolute rest and still- 
ness. Nobody had got to 
know he was here, or he would 
be beseiged by communications 


from the India Office and the 


Prime Minister and his cure 
would be ruined. I am bound 
to say Scudder played up splen- 
didly when he came to break- 
fast. He fixed Paddock with 
his eye-glass, just like a British 
officer, asked him about the 
Boer War, and slung out at 
me a lot of stuff about 
imaginary pals. Paddock 
couldn’t learn to call me “ sir,” 
but he “sirred” Scudder as if 
his life depended on it. 

I left him with the news- 
paper and a box of cigars, and 
went down to the City till 
luncheon. When I got back 
the porter had an important 
face. 

‘‘Nawsty business ‘ere this 
morning, sir. Gent in No. 15 
been and shot ’isself. They’ve 
just took ’im to the mortiary. 
The police are up there now.” 

I ascended to No. 15, and 
found a couple of bobbies and 
an inspector busy making an 
examination. I asked a few 
idiotic questions, and they soon 
kicked me out. Then I found 


the man that had valeted 
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Scudder, and pumped him, but 
I could see he _ suspected 
nothing. He was a whining 
fellow with a churchyard face, 
and half-a-crown went far to 
console him. 

I attended the inquest next 
day. A partner of some pub- 
lishing firm gave evidence that 
the deceased had brought him 
wood-pulp propositions, and 
had been, he believed, an agent 
of an American business. The 
jury found it a case of suicide 
while of unsound mind, and the 
few effects were handed over 
to the American Consul to deal 
with. I gave Scudder a full 
account of the affair, and it 
interested him greatly. He 
said he wished he could have 
attended the inquest, for he 
reckoned it would be about as 
spicy as to read one’s own 
obituary notice. 

The first two days he stayed 
with me in that back room he 
was very peaceful. He read 
and smoked a bit, and made a 
heap of jottings in a note-book, 
and every night we had a game 
of chess, at which he beat me 
hollow. I think he was nursing 
his nerves back to health, for 
he had had a pretty trying 
time. But on the third day 
I could see he was beginning to 
get restless. He fixed up a 
list of the days till June 15th, 
and ticked each off with a red 
pencil, making remarks in 
shorthand against them. I 
would find him sunk in a 
brown study, with his sharp 
eyes abstracted, and after 
these spells of meditation he 
was apt to be very despondent. 

Then I could see that he 
began to get edgy again. He 
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listened for little noises, and 
was always asking me if Pad- 
dock could be trusted. Once 
or twice he got very peevish, 
and apologised for it. I didn’t 
blame him. I made every 
allowance, for he had taken on 
a fairly stiff job. 

It was not the safety of his 
own skin that troubled him, but 
the success of the scheme he 
had planned. That little man 
was clean pluck all through, 
without a soft spot in him. 
One night he was very solemn. 

“Say, Hannay,” he said, “I 
judge I should let you a bit 
deeper into this business. I 
should hate to go out without 
leaving somebody else to put 
up a fight.” And he began 
to tell me in detail what I 
had only heard from him 
vaguely, 

I did not give him very close 
attention. The fact is, I was 
more interested in his own ad- 
ventures than in his high 
politics. I reckoned that Karo- 
lides and his affairs were not 
my business, leaving all that 
tohim. Soa lot that he said 
slipped clean out of my memory. 
I remember that he was very 
clear that the danger to Karo- 
lides would not begin till he 
had got to London, and would 
come from the very highest 
quarters, where there would be 
no thought of suspicion. He 
mentioned the name of a 
woman—Julia Czechenyi—as 
having something to do with 
the danger. She would be the 
decoy, I gathered, to get Karo- 
lides out of the eare of his 
guards. He talked, too, about 
a Black Stone and a man that 
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lisped in his speech, and he 
described very particularly 
somebody that he never re- 
ferred to without a shudder— 
an old man with a young voice 
who could hood his eyes like a 
hawk. 

He spoke a good deal about 
death, too. He was mortally 
anxious about winning through 
with his job, but he didn’t care 
a rush for his life, 

“T reckon it’s like going to 
sleep when you are pretty well 
tired out, and waking to find a 
summer day with the scent of 
hay coming in at the window. 
I used to thank God for such 
mornings way back in the Blue- 
Grass country, and I guess I'll 
thank Him when I wake up on 
the other side of Jordan.” 

Next day he was much more 
cheerful, and read the life of 
Stonewall Jackson much of the 
time. I went out to dinner 
with a mining engineer I had 
got to see on business, and came 
back about half-past ten in 
time for our game of chess 
before turning in. 

I had a cigar in my mouth, 
I remember, as I pushed open 
the smoking-room door. The 
lights were not lit, which struck 
me as odd. I wondered if 
Scudder had turned in al- 
ready. ~ 

I snapped the switch, but 
there was nobody there. Then 
I saw something in the far 
corner which made me drop 
my cigar and fall into a cold 
sweat, 

My guest was lying sprawled 
on his back. There was a long 
knife through his heart which 
skewered him to the floor. 
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CHAPTER IL—-THE MILKMAN SETS OUT ON HIS TRAVELS. 


I sat down in an arm-chair 
and felt very sick. That lasted 
for maybe five minutes, and 
was succeeded by a fit of the 
horrors. The poor staring 
white face on the floor was 
more than I could bear, and I 
managed to get a table-cloth 
and cover it. Then I staggered 
to a cupboard, found the brandy 
and swallowed several mouth- 
fuls. I had seen men die 
violently before; indeed I had 
killed a few myself in the 
Matabele War; but this cold- 
blooded indoor business was 
different. Still I managed to 
pull myself together. I looked 
at my watch, and saw that it 
was half-past ten. An idea 
seized me, and I went over the 
flat with a small-tooth comb. 
There was nobody there, nor 
any trace of anybody, but I 
shuttered and bolted all the 
windows and put the chain on 
the door. 

By this time my wits were 
coming back to me, and I could 
think again. It took me about 
an hour to figure the thing out, 
and I did not hurry, for, unless 
the murderer came back, I had 
till about six o’clock in the 
morning for my cogitations. 

I was in the soup — that 
was pretty clear. Any shadow 
of a doubt I might have had 
about the truth of Scudder’s 
tale was now gone. The proof 
of it was lying under the table- 
cloth, The men who knew 


that »-he knew what he knew 
had found him, and had taken 
the best way to make certain 
of his silence. 


Yes; but he 











had been in my rooms four 
days, and his enemies must 
have reckoned that he had 
confided in me. So I would 
be the next to go. It might 
be that very night, or next 
day, or the day after, but my 
number was up all right. 

Then suddenly I thought of 
another probability. Suppos- 
ing I went out now and called 
in the police, or went to bed 
and let Paddock find the body 
and call them in the morning. 
What kind of story was I to 
tell about Scudder? I had 
lied to Paddock about him, 
and the whole thing looked 
desperately fishy. If I madea 
clean breast of it and told the 
police everything he had told 
me, they would simply laugh 
at me. The odds were 4 
thousand to one that I would 
be charged with the murder, 
and the circumstantial evidence 
was strong enough to hang me. 
Few people knew me in Eng- 
land; I had no real pal who 
could come forward and swear 
to my character. Perhaps that 
was what those secret enemies 
were playing for. They were 
clever enough for anything, 
and an English prison was as 
good a way of getting rid of 
me till after June 15th as a 
knife in my chest. 

Besides, if I told the whole 
story, and by any miracle was 
believed, I would be playing 
their game. Karolides would 
stay at home, which was what 
they wanted. Somehow or 
other the sight of Scudder’s 
dead face had made me a pas- 
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sionate believer in his scheme. 
He was gone, but he had taken 
me into his confidence, and I 
was pretty well bound to carry 
on his work, You may think 
this ridiculous for a man in 
danger of his life, but that was 
the way I looked at it. I am 
an ordinary sort of fellow, not 
braver than other people, but 
I hate to see a good man 
downed, and that lony knife 
would not be the end of Scud- 
der if I could play the game in 
his place. 

It took me an hour or two 
to think this out, and by that 
time I had come to a decision. 
I must vanish somehow, and 
keep vanished till the end of 
the second week of June. Then 
I must somehow find a way to 
get in touch with the Govern- 
ment people and tell them 
what Scudder had told me. I 
wished to heaven he had told 
me more, and that I had 
listened more carefully to the 
little he had told me. I knew 
nothing but the barest facts. 
There was a big risk that, even 
if I weathered the other 
dangers, I would not be be- 
lieved in the end. I must take 
my chance of that, and hope 
that something might happen 
which would confirm my tale 
in the eyes of the Government. 

My first job was to keep 
going for the next three 
weeks. It was now the 24th 
day of May, and that meant 
twenty days of hiding before 
I could venture to approach 
the powers that be. I reckoned 
that two sets of people would 
be looking for me—Scudder’s 
enemies to put me out of exist- 
ence, and the police, who would 
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want me for Scudder’s murder. 
It was going to be a giddy 
hunt, and it was queer how 
the prospect comforted me, I 
had been slack so long that 
almost any chance of activity 
was welcome. When I had to 
sit alone with that cerpse and 
wait on Fortune I was no 
better than a crushed worm, 
but if my neck’s safety was to 
hang on my own wits I was 
prepared to be cheerful about 
it. 

My next thought was 
whether Scudder had any 
papers about him to give me 
a better clue to the business. I 
drew back the table-cloth and 
searched his pockets, for I had 
no longer any shrinking from 
the body. The face was 
wonderfully calm for a man 
who had been struck down 
in a moment. There was no- 
thing in the breast-pocket, and 
only a few loose coins and a 
cigar-holder in the waistcoat. 
The trousers held a little pen- 
knife and some silver, and the 
side-pocket of his jacket con- 
tained an old crocodile - skin 
cigar-case. There was no sign 
of the little black book in 
which I had seen him making 
notes. That had no doubt 
been taken by his murderer. 

But as I looked up from my 
task I saw that some drawers 
had been pulled out in the 
writing-table. Scudder would 
never have left them in that 
state, for he was the tidiest 
of mortals. Some one must 
have been searching for some- 
thing—perhaps for the pocket- 
book. | 

I went round the flat and 
found that everything had 
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been ransacked—the inside of 
books, drawers, cupboards, 
boxes, even the pockets of the 
clothes in my wardrobe, and 
the sideboard in the dining- 
room. There was no trace of 
the book. Most likely the 
enemy had found it, but they 
had not found it on Scudder’s 
body. 

Then I got out an atlas and 
looked at a big map of the 
British Isles. My notion was 
to get off to some wild district, 
where my veldcraft would be 
of some use to me, for I would 
be like a trapped rat in a city. 
I considered that Scotland 
would be best, for my people 
were Scotch and I could pass 
anywhere as an ordinary 
Scotsman. I had half an idea 
at first to be a German tourist, 
for my father had had German 
partners, and I had _ been 
brought up to speak the 
tongue pretty fluently, not to 
mention having put in three 
years prospecting for copper in 
German Damaraland. But I 
calculated that it would be less 
conspicuous to be a Scot, and 
less in a line with what the 
police might know of my past. 
I fixed on Galloway as the best 
place to go to. It was the 
nearest wild part of Scotland, 
so far as I could figure it out, 
and from the look of the map 
was not over thick with 
population. 

A search in Bradshaw in- 
formed me that a train left 
St Pancras at 7.10, which 
would land me at any Galloway 
station in the late afternoon. 
That was well enough, but a 
more important matter was 
how I was to make my way 











to the station, for I was pretty 
certain that Scudder’s friends 
would be watching outside. 
This puzzled me for a bit; 
then I had an inspiration, on 
which I went to bed and slept 
for two troubled hours. 

I got up at four and opened 
my bedroom shutters. The 
faint light of a fine summer 
morning was flooding the skies, 
and the sparrows had begun 
to chatter. I had a great 
revulsion of feeling, and felt 
a god-forgotten fool. My in- 
clination was to let things 
slide, and trust to the British 
police taking a reasonable view 
of my case. But as I reviewed 
the situation I could find no 
arguments to bring against my 
decision of the previous night, 
so with a wry mouth I resolved 
to go on with my plan. I was 
not feeling in any particular 
funk; only disinclined to go 
looking for trouble, if you 
understand me. 

I hunted out a well - used 
tweed suit, a pair of strong 
nailed boots, and a flannel shirt 
with acollar. Into my pockets 
I stuffed a spare shirt, a cloth 
cap, some handkerchiefs, and a 
tooth-brush. I had drawn a 
good sum in gold from the 
bank two days before, in case 
Seudder should want money, 
and I took fifty pounds of it 
in sovereigns in a belt which 
I had brought back from 
Rhodesia. That was about all 
I wanted. Then I had a bath, 
and cut my moustache, which 
was long and drooping, into 
a short stubbly fringe. 

Now came the next step. 
Paddock used to arrive punc- 
tually at 7.30 and let himself 
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in with a latch-key. But 
about twenty minutes to seven, 
as I knew from bitter experi- 
ence, the milkman turned up 
~ with a great clatter of cans, 
and deposited my share outside 
my door. I had seen that 
milkman sometimes when I 
had gone out for an early ride. 
He was a young man about 
my own height, with a scrubby 
moustache, dressed in a white 
overall, On him I staked all 
my chances. 

I went into the darkened 
smoking-room where the rays 
of morning light were begin- 
ing to creep through the 
shutters. There I breakfasted 
off a whisky-and-soda and 
some biscuits from the cup- 
board. By this time it was 
getting on for six o'clock. I 
put a pipe in my pocket and 
filled my pouch from the 
tobacco jar on the table by the 
fireplace. As I poked into the 
tobacco my fingers touched 
something hard, and I drew 
out Soudder’s little black 
pocket-book. ... 

That seemed to me a good 
omen. I lifted the cloth from 
the body and was amazed at 
the peace and dignity of the 
dead face. “Good-bye, old 
chap,” I said; “Iam going to 
do my best for you. Wish me 
well, wherever you are.” 

Then I hung about in the 
hall waiting for the milkman. 
That was the worst part of the 
business, for I was fairly 
choking to get out of doors. 
Six-thirty passed, then six- 
forty, but still he did not 
come. The fool had chosen 
this day of all days to be 
late. 
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At one minute after the 
quarter to seven I heard the 
rattle of the cans outside. I 
opened the front door, and 
there was my man, singling 
out my cans from a bunch he 
carried and whistling through 
his teeth. He jumped a bit at 
the sight of me. 

‘‘“Come in here a moment,” 
I said. “I want a word with 
you.” And TI led him into the 
dining-room. 

“T reckon you're a bit of a 
sportsman,” I said, “and I 
want you to do me a service. 
Lend me your cap and overall 
for ten minutes and here’s a 
sovereign for you.” 

His eyes opened at the sight 
of the gold, and he grinned 


broadly. ‘‘ Wot’s the gyme?” 
he asked. 
“A bet,” I said. “I haven’t 


time to explain, but to win it 
I’ve got to be a milkman for 
the next ten minutes. All 
you’ve got to do is to stay 
here till I come back. You'll 
be a bit late, but nobody will 
complain, and you'll have that 
quid for yourself.” 

“Right-O!” he said cheer- 


ily. “I ain’t the man to spoil 
a bit of sport. Here’s the rig, 
guv’nor.” 


I stuck on his flat blue hat 
and his white overall, picked 
up the cans, banged my door, 
and went whistling downstairs. 
The porter at the foot told me 
to shut my jaw, which sounded 
as if my make-up was ade- 
quate. 

At first I thought there was 
nobody in the street, Then I 
caught sight of a policeman a 
hundred yards down, and a 
loafer shuffling past on the 
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other side. Some impulse 
made me raise my eyes to the 
house opposite, and there at a 
first-floor window was a face. 
As the loafer passed he looked 
up and I fancied a signal was 
exchanged. 

I crossed the street, whist- 
ling gaily and imitating the 
jaunty swing of the milkman. 
Then I took the first side 
street, and turned up a left- 
hand turning which led past 
a bit of vacant ground. There 
Was no one in the little street, 
so I dropped the milk -cans 
inside the hoarding and sent 
the hat and overall after them. 
I had only just put on my 
cloth cap when a postman 
came round the corner. I 
gave him good-morning and 
he answered me unsuspiciously. 
At the moment the clock of 
a neighbouring church struck 
the hour of seven. 

There was not a second to 
spare. As soon as I got to 
Euston Road I took to my 
heels and ran. The clock at 
Euston Station showed five 
minutes past the hour, At St 
Pancras I had no time to take 
a ticket, let alone that I had 
not settled upon my destina- 
tion. A porter told me the 
platform, and as I entered it 
I saw the train already in 


CHAPTER III.—THE ADVENTURE 


I had a solemn time travel- 
ling north that day. It was 
fine May weather, with the 
hawthorn flowering on every 
hedge, and I asked myself why, 
when I was still a free man, I 
had stayed on in London and 
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motion. Two station officials 
blocked the way, but I dodged 
them and clambered into the 
last carriage. 

Three minutes later, as we 
were roaring through the nor- 
thern tunnels, an irate guard 
interviewed me. He wrote 
out for me a ticket to New- 
ton-Stewart, a name which 
had suddenly come back to my 
memory, and he conducted me 
from the first-class compart- 
ment where I had ensconced 
myself to a third-class smoker, 
occupied by a sailor and a 
stout woman with a child. He 
went off grumbling, and as I 
mopped my brow I observed 
to my companions in my broad- 
est Scots that it was a sore job 
catching trains. I had already 
entered upon my part. 

‘‘The impidence o’ that 
gyaird!”’ said the lady bitterly. 
“He needit a Scotch tongue 
to pit him in his place. He 
was complainin’ o’ this wean 
no haein’ a ticket and her no 
fower till August twelvemonth, 
and he was objectin’ to this 
gentleman spittin’.” 

The sailor morosely agreed, 
and I started my new life in an 
atmosphere of protest against 
authority. I reminded myself 
that a week ago I had been 
finding the world dull. 
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not got the good of this hea- 
venly country. I didn’t dare 
face the restaurant car, but I 
got a luncheon-basket at Leeds 
and shared it with the fat 
woman, Also I got the morn- 
ing’s papers, with news about 
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starters for the Derby and the 
beginning of the cricket season, 
and some paragraphs about 
how Balkan affairs were set- 
tlng down and a British 
squadron was going to Kiel. 
When I had done with them 
I got out Scudder’s little black 
pocket-book and studied it. It 
was pretty well filled with jot- 
tings, chiefly figures, though 
now and then a name was 
printed in. For example, I 
found the words “ Hofgaard,” 
“Luneville,” and ‘“ Avocado” 
pretty often, and especially the 
word “ Pavia.” 

Now I was certain that 
Scudder never did anything 
without a reason, and I was 
pretty sure that there was a 
cypher in all this. That is a 
subject which has always in- 
terested me, and I did a bit 
at it myself once as intelli- 
gence - officer at Delagoa Bay 
during the Boer War. I have 
a@ head for things like chess 
and puzzles, and I used to 
reckon myself pretty good at 
finding out cyphers. This one 
looked like the numerical kind 
where sets of figures corre- 
spond to the letters of the 
alphabet, but any fairly shrewd 
man can find the clue to that 
sort after an hour or two’s 
work, and I didn’t think Scud- 
der would have been content 
with anything so easy. So I 
fastened on the printed words, 
for you can make a pretty 
good numerical cypher if you 
have a key word which gives 
you the sequence of the letters. 
I tried for hours, but none of 
the words answered. Then I 
fell asleep and woke at Dum- 
fries just in time to bundle 








out and get into the slow 
Galloway train. There was a 
man on the platform whose 
looks I didn’t like, but he 
never glanced at me, and when 
I caught sight of myself in the 
mirror of an automatic machine 
I didn’t wonder. With my 
brown face, my old tweeds, 
and my slouch, I was the very 
model of one of the hill farmers 
who were crowding into the 
third-class carriages. 

I travelled with half a dozen 
in an atmosphere of shag and 
clay pipes. They had come 
from the weekly market, and 
their mouths were full of 
prices. I heard accounts of 
how the lambing had gone 
up the Cairn and the Deuch 
and a dozen other mysterious 
waters. Above half the men 
had lunched heavily and were 
highly flavoured with whisky, 
but they took no notice of me, 
We rumbled slowly into a land 
of little wooded glens and 
then to a great wide moorland 
place, gleaming with lochs, 
with high blue hills showing 
northwards. 

About five o’clock the car- 
riage had emptied, and I was 
left alone as I had hoped. I 
got out at the next station, 
a little place whose name I 
scarcely noted, set right in the 
heart of a bog. It reminded 
me of one of those forgotten 
little stations in the Karroo. 
An old station-master was 
digging in his garden, and 
with his spade over his 
shoulder sauntered to the 
train, took charge of a parcel, 
and went back to his potatoes. 
A child of ten received my 
ticket, and I emerged on a 
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white road that straggled over 
the brown moor. 

It was a gorgeous spring 
evening, with every hill show- 
ing as clear as a cut amethyst. 
The air had the queer, rooty 
smell of bogs, but it was as 
fresh as mid-ocean, and it had 
the strangest effect on my 
spirits. I actually felt light- 
hearted. I might have been 
a boy out for a spring holi- 
day tramp instead of a man 
of thirty-seven, very much 
wanted by the police. I felt 
just as I used to feel when I 
was starting for a big trek 
on a frosty morning on the 
high veld. If you believe me, 
I swung along that road 
whistling. There was no plan 
of campaign in my head, only 
just to go on and on in this 
blessed, honest-smelling hill 
country, for every mile put me 
in better humour with myself. 

In a roadside planting I cut 
a walking-stick of hazel, and 
presently struck off the high- 
way up a bypath which 
followed the glen of a brawling 
stream. I reckoned that I 
was still far ahead of any 
pursuit, and for that night 
might please myself. It was 
some hours since I had tasted 
food, and I was getting very 
hungry when I came to a 
herd’s cottage set in a nook 
beside a waterfall. A brown- 
faced woman was standing by 
the door, and greeted me with 
the kindly shyness of moorland 
places. When I-asked for a 
night’s lodging she said I was 
welcome to the “bed in the 
loft,” and very soon she set 
before me a hearty meal of 
ham and eggs, scones, and 


thick sweet milk. At the 
darkening her man came in 
from the hills, a lean giant, 
who in one step covered as 
much ground as three paces 
of ordinary mortals. They 
asked no questions, for they 
had the perfect breeding of 
all dwellers in tha wilds, but 
I could see they set me down 
as a kind of dealer, and I 
took some trouble to confirm 
their view. I spoke a lot 
about cattle, of which my host 
knew little, and I picked up 
from him a good deal about 
the local Galloway markets, 
which I tucked away in my 
memory for future use. At 
ten I was nodding in my 
chair, and the “bed in the 
loft” received a weary man 
who never opened his eyes till 
five o’clock set the little home- 
stead agoing once more. 

They refused any payment, 
and by six I had breakfasted 
and was striding southwards 
again. My notion was to 
return to the railway line a 
station or two farther on than 
the place where I had alighted 
yesterday and to double back. 
I reckoned that was the safest 
way, for the police would 
naturally assume that I was 
always making farther from 
London in the direction of 
some western port. I thought 
I had still a good bit of a start, 
for, as I reasoned, it would 
take some hours to fix the 
blame on me, and several more 
to identify the fellow who got 
on board the train at St 
Pancras. 

It was the same jolly, clear 
spring weather, and I simply 
could not contrive to feel care- 
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worn. Indeed I was in better 
spirits than I had been for 
months. Over a long ridge 
of moorland I took my road, 
skirting the side of a high hill 
which the herd had called 
Cairnsmore of Fleet. Nesting 
curlews and plovers were cry- 
ing everywhere, and the links 
of green pasture by the 
streams were dotted with 
young lambs. All the slack- 
ness of the past months was 
slipping from my bones, and 
I stepped out like a four-year- 
old. By-and-by I came to 
a@ swell of moorland which 
dipped to the vale of a little 
river, and a mile away in the 
heather I saw the smoke of a 
train. 

The station, when I reached 
it, proved to be ideal for my 
purpose. The moor surged up 
around it and left room only 
for the single line, the slender 
siding, a waiting-room, an 
office, the station - master’s 
cottage, and a tiny yard of 
gooseberries and sweet-william. 
There seemed no road to it 
from anywhere, and to in- 
crease the desolation the waves 
of a tarn lapped on their 
grey granite beach half a 
mile away. I waited in the 
deep heather till I saw the 
smoke of an east-going train 
on the horizon. Then I ap- 
proached the tiny booking- 
office and took a ticket for 
Dumfries. 

The only occupants of the 
carriage were an old shepherd 
and his dog—a wall-eyed brute 
that I mistrusted. The man 
was asleep, and on the cushions 
beside him was that morning’s 
Scotsman, Eagerly I seized 
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on it, for I fancied it would 
tell me something. 

There were two columns 
about the Portland Place mur- 
der, as it was called. My man 
Paddock had given the alarm 
and had the milkman arrested. 
Poor devil, it looked as if the 
latter had earned his sovereign 
hardly; but for me he had 
been cheap at the price, for he 
seemed to have occupied the 
police the better part of the 
day. In the stop-press news 
I found a further instalment 
of the story. The milkman 
had been released, I read, and 
the true criminal, about whose 
identity the police were reti- 
cent, was believed to have got 
away from London by one of 
the northern lines. There was 
a short note about me as the 
owner of the flat. I guessed 
the police had stuck that in, 
as a clumsy contrivance to 
persuade me that I was un- 
suspected. 

There was nothing else in 
the paper, nothing about 
foreign politics or Karolides, 
or the things that had in- 
terested Scudder. I laid it 
down, and found that we were 
approaching the station at 
which I had got out yesterday. 
The potato-digging station- 
master had been gingered up 
into some activity, for the 
west-going train was waiting 
to let us pass, and from it had 
descended three men who were 
asking him questions, I sup- 
posed that they were the local 
police, who had been stirred 
up by Scotland Yard, and had 
traced me as far as this one- 
horse siding. Sitting well 
back in the shadow I watched 
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them carefully. One of them 
had a book, and took down 
notes. The old potato-digger 
seemed to have turned peevish, 
but the child who had collected 
my ticket was talking volubly. 
All the party looked out across 
the moor where the white road 
departed. I hoped they were 
going to take up my tracks 
there. 

As we moved away from 
that station my companion 
woke up. He fixed me with a 
wandering glance, kicked his 
dog viciously, and inquired 
where he was. Clearly he 
was very drunk. 

“That’s what comes o’ bein’ 
a teetotaller,” he observed in 
bitter regret. 

I expressed my surprise that 
in him I should have met a 
Blue-ribbon stalwart. 

“ Ay, but I’m a strong tee- 
totaller,” he said pugnaciously. 
“T took the pledge last Martin- 
mas, and I havena touched a 
drop o’ whisky sinsyne. No 
even at Hogmanay, though I 
was sair temptit.” 

He swung his heels up on 
the seat, and burrowed a 
frowsy head into the cushions. 

“And that’s a’ I get,” he 
moaned. “A heid hetter than 
hell fire, and twae een lookin’ 
different ways for Sunday.” 

“ What did it?” I asked. 

‘“‘A drink they oa’ brandy. 
Bein’ a teetotaller I keepit off 
the whisky, but I was nip- 
nippin’ a’ day at this brandy, 
and I doubt I’ll no be weel 
for a fortnicht.” His voice 
died away into a stutter, and 
sleep once more laid its heavy 
hand on him. 

My plan had been to get out 





at some station down the line, 
but the train suddenly gave 
me a better chance, for it came 
to a standstill at the end of a 
culvert which spanned a brawl- 
ing porter-coloured river. I 
looked out and saw that every 
carriage window was closed 
and no human figure appeared 
in the landscape. So I opened 
the door, and dropped quickly 
into the tangle of hazels which 
edged the line. 

It would have been all right 
but for that infernal dog. 
Under the impression that I 
was decamping with its master’s 
belongings, it started to bark, 
and all but got me by the 
trousers. This woke up the 
herd, who stood bawling at 
the earriage door in the belief 
that I had committed suicide. 
I crawled through the thicket, 
reached the edge of the stream, 
and in cover of the bushes put 
a hundred yards or so behind 
me. Then from my shelter I 
peered back, and saw the guard 
and several passengers gathered 
round the open carriage door 
and staring in my direction. I 
could not have made a more 
public departure if I had left 
with a bugler and a brass 
band. 

Happily the drunken herd 
provided a diversion, He and 
his dog, whieh was attached 
by a rope to his waist, sud- 
denly cascaded out of the car- 
riage, landed on their heads on 
the track, and rolled some way 
down the bank towards - the 
water. In the rescue which 
followed the dog bit somebody, 
for I could hear the sound of 
hard swearing. Presently they 
had forgotten me, and when 
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after a quarter of a mile’s crawl 
I ventured to look back, the 
train had started again and 
was vanishing in the cutting. 

I was in a wide semicircle 
of moorland, with the brown 
river as radius, and the high 
hills forming the northern cir- 
cumference. There was not a 
sign or sound of a human being, 
only the plashing water and the 
interminable crying of curlews. 
Yet, oddly enough, for the first 
time I felt the terror of the 
hunted on me. It was not the 
police that I thought of, but 
the other folk, who knew that 
I knew Scudder’s secret and 
dared not let me live. I was 
certain that they would pursue 
me with a keenness and vigi- 
lance unknown to the British 
law, and that once their grip 
closed on me I should find no 
mercy. 

I looked back, but there was 
nothing in the landscape. The 
sun glinted on the metals of 
the line and the wet stones in 
the stream, and you could not 
have found a more peaceful 
sight in the world. Never- 
theless I started to run. 
Crouching low in the runnels 
of the bog, I ran till the sweat 
blinded my eyes. The mood 
did not leave me till I had 
reached the rim of mountain 
and flung myself panting on a 
ridge high above the young 
waters of the brown river. 

From my vantage-ground I 
could scan the whole moor right 
ayay to the railway line and 
to the south of it where green 
fields took the place of heather. 
I have eyes like a hawk, but I 
could see nothing moving in 
the whole countryside. Then 


I looked east beyond the ridge 
and saw a new kind of land- 
scape — shallow green valleys 
with plentiful fir plantations 
and the faint lines of dust 
which spoke of high - roads. 
Last of all I looked into 
the blue May sky, and there 
I saw that which set my 
pulses racing. Low down in 
the south a monoplane was 
climbing into the heavens. I 
was as certain as if I had been 
told that that aeroplane was 
looking for me, and that it did 
not belong to the police. For 
an hour or two I watched it 
from a pit of heather. It flew 
low along the hill-tops, and 
then in narrow circles back 
over the valley up which I had 
come. Then it seemed to 
change its mind, rose to a 
great height, and flew away 
back to the south. 

I did not like this espionage 
from the air, and I began to 
think less well of the country- 
side I had chosen for a refuge. 
These heather hills were no 
sort of cover if my enemies 
were in the sky, and I must 
find a different kind of sanc- 
tuary. I looked with more 
satisfaction to the green coun- 
try beyond the ridge, for there 
I should find woods and stone 
houses. 

About six in the evening I 
came out of the moorland to a 
white ribbon of road which 
wound up the narrow vale of a 
lowland stream. AsI followed 
it, fields gave place to bent, the 

len became a plateau, and 
presently I had reached a kind 
of pass, where a solitary house 
smoked in the twilight. The 
road swung over a bridge, and 
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leaning on the parapet was a 
young man. 

He was smoking a long clay 
pipe and studying the water 
with spectacled eyes. In his 
left hand was a small book with 
a finger marking the place. 
Slowly he repeated— 


**As when a Gryphon through the 
wilderness 
With wingéd step, o’er hill and moory 
e 
Pursues the Arimaspian.” 


He jumped round as my step 
rung on the keystone, and I 
saw @ pleasant sunburnt boyish 
face. 

“Good evening to you,” he 
said gravely. ‘It’s a fine night 
for the road.” 

The smell of peat smoke and 
of some savoury roast floated 
to me from the house. “Is 
that place an inn?” I asked. 

“At your service,” he said 
politely. ‘I am the landlord, 
sir, and I hope you will stay 
the night, for to tell you the 
truth I have had no company 
for a week.” 

I pulled myself up on the 
parapet of the bridge and filled 
my pipe. I began to detect an 
ally. 

“You're young to be an inn- 
keeper,” I said. 

‘“‘My father died a year ago 
and left me the business. I 
live there with my grand- 
mother. It’s a slow job for 
@ young man, and it wasn’t 
my choice of profession.” 

“Which was?” 

He actually blushed. “I 
want to write books,” he said. 

“And what better chance 
could you ask?” I cried. 
“Man, I’ve often thought that 
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an innkeeper would make the 
best story-teller in the world.” 

“Not now,” he said eagerly. 
“Maybe in the old days when 
you had pilgrims and ballad- 
makers and highwaymen and 
mail-coaches on the road. But 
not now. Nothing comes here 
but motor-cars full of fat 
women, who stop for lunch, 
and a fisherman or two in 
the spring, and the shooting 
tenants in August. There is 
not much material to be got 
out of that. I want to see life, 
to travel the world, and write 
things like Kipling and Conrad. 
But the most I’ve done yet is 
to get some verses printed in 
Chambers’s Journal.” 

I looked at the inn standing 
golden in the sunset against 
the brown hills. 

“I’ve knocked a bit about 
the world, and I wouldn’t de- 
spise such a hermitage. D’you 
think that adventure is found 
only in the tropics or among 
gentry in red shirts? Maybe 
you’re rubbing shoulders with 
it at this moment.” 

“That's what Kipling says,” 
he said, his eyes brightening, 
and he quoted some verse about 
‘Romance bringing up the 
9.15.” 

‘“‘Here’s a true tale for you 
then,” I cried, “and a month 
from now you can make a 
novel out of it.” 

Sitting on the bridge in the 
soft May gloaming I pitched 
him a lovely yarn. It was 
true in essentials, too, though 
I altered the minor details, I 
made out that I was a mining 
magnate from Kimberley, who 
had had a lot of trouble with 
1.D.B. and had shown up a gang. 
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They had pursued me across 
the ocean, and had killed my 
best friend, and were now on 
my tracks. 

I told the story well, though 
I say it who shouldn't. I 
pictured a flight across the 
Kalahari to German Africa, 
the crackling, parching days, 
the wonderful blue - velvet 
nights. I described an attack 
on my life on the voyage home, 
and I made a really horrid 
affair of the Portland Place 
murder. ‘You're looking for 
adventure,” I cried; “ well, 
you've found it here. The 
devils are after me, and the 
police are after them, It’s a 
race that I mean to win.” 

“By God!” he whispered, 
drawing his breath in sharply, 
“it is all pure Rider Haggard 
and Conan Doyle.” 

“You believe me,” I said 
gratefully. 

“Of course I do,” and he 
held out his hand. “I believe 
everything out of the common. 
The only thing to distrust is 
the normal.” 

He was very young, but he 
was the man for my money. 

“I think they’re off my 
track for the moment, but I 
must lie close for a couple 
of days. Can you take me 
in?” 

He caught my elbow in his 
eagerness and drew me towards 
the house. “You can lie as 
snug here as if you were in a 
moss-hole. I'll see that no- 
body blabs, either. And you'll 
give me some more material 
about your adventures?” 

As I entered the inn poreh I 
heard from far off the beat of 
an engine. There silhouetted 
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against the dusky West was 
my friend, the monoplane. 


He gave me a room at the 
back of the house, with a fine 
outlook over the plateau, and 
he made me free of his own 
study, which was stacked with 
cheap editions of his favourite 
authors. I never saw the 
grandmother, so I guessed she 
was a bed-ridden. An old 
woman called Margit brought 
me my meals, and the inn- 
keeper was around me at all 
hours. I wanted some time to 
myself, so I invented a job for 
him. He had a motor bicycle, 
and I sent him off next morning 
for the daily paper, which 
usually arrived with the post 
in the late afternoon. I told 
him to keep his eyes skinned, 
and make note of any strange 
figures he saw, keeping a 
special sharp look-out for 
motors and aeroplanes. Then 
I sat down in real earnest to 
Scudder’s note-book, 

He came back at midday 
with the Scotsman. There was 
nothing in it, except some 
further evidence of Paddock 
and the milkman, and a re- 
petition of yesterday’s state- 
ment that the murderer had 
gone North. But there was a 
long article, reprinted from the 
Times, about Karolides and the 
state of affairs in the Balkans, 
though there was no mention 
of any visit to England. I got 
rid of the innkeeper for the 
afternoon, for I was getting 
very warm in my search for 
the cypher. 

As I told you, it was a 
numerical cypher, and by an 
elaborate system of experiments 
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I had pretty well discovered 
what were the nulls and stops. 
The trouble was the key word, 
and when I thought of the odd 
million words he might have 
used I felt pretty hopeless. 
But about three o’clook I had 
a sudden inspiration. 

The name Julia Czechenyi 
flashed across my memory. 
Scudder had said it was the 
key to the Karolides business, 
and it occurred to me to try it 
on his cypher. 

It worked. The five letters 
of “Julia” gave me the 
position of the vowels. A was 
J, the tenth letter of the 
alphabet, and so represented 
by X in the cypher. E was 
U=XXI and so on. “Czeo- 
henyi” gave me the numerals 
for the principal consonants. 
I scribbled that scheme on a 
bit of paper and sat down to 
read Scudder’s pages. 

In half an hour I was read- 
ing with a whitish face and 
fingers that drummed on the 
table. I glanced out of the 
window and saw a big touring- 
car coming up the glen towards 
the inn. It drew up at the 
door, and there was the sound 
of people alighting. There 
seemed to be two of them, men 
in aquascutums and tweed caps. 

Ten minutes later the inn- 
keeper slipped into the room, 
his eyes bright with excite- 
ment, 

‘“‘There’s two chaps below 
looking for you,” he whispered, 
“They're in the dining-room 
having whiskys and sodas. 
They asked about you and said 
they had hoped to meet you 
here. Oh! and they described 
you jolly well, down to your 
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boots and shirt. I told them 
you had been here last night 
and had gone off on a motor 
bicycle this morning, and one 
of the chaps swore like a 
navvy.” 

I made him tell me what 
they looked like. One was a 
dark-eyed thin fellow with 
bushy eyebrows, the other was 
always smiling and lisped in 
his talk. Neither was any 
kind of foreigner; on this my 
young friend was positive. 

I took a bit of paper and 
wrote these words in German 
as if they were part of a 
letter :— 


. “Black Stone. Scudder 
had got on to this, but he 
could not act for a fortnight. 
I doubt if I can do any good 
now, especially as Karolides is 
uncertain about his plans. 
But if Mr T. advises I will do 
the best I...” 


I manufactured it rather 
neatly, so that it looked like a 
loose page of a private letter. 

“Take this down and say it 
was found in my bedroom, and 
ask them to return it to me if 
they overtake me.” 

Three minutes later I heard 
the car begin to move, and 
peeping from behind the 
curtain caught sight of the 
two figures. One was slim, 
the other was sleek ; that was 
the most I could make of my 
reconnaissance, 

The innkeeper appeared in 
great excitement. “Your 
paper woke them up,” he said 
gleefully. “The dark fellow 
went as white as death and 
cursed like blazes, and the fat 
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one whistled and looked ugly. 
They paid for their drinks 
with half-a-sovereign and 
wouldn’t wait for change.” 

“Now I'll tell you what I 
want you todo,” I said. “Get 
on your bicycle and go off 
to Newton-Stewart to the 
Chief Constable. Describe the 
two men, and say you suspect 
them of having had something 
to do with the London murder. 
You can invent reasons. The 
two will come back, never fear. 
Not to-night, for they’ll follow 
me forty miles along the road, 
but first thing to-morrow 
morning. Tell the police to 
be here bright and early.” 

He set off like a docile child, 
while I worked at Scudder’s 
notes. When he came back 
we dined together, and in 
common decency I had to let 
him pump me. I gave him a 
lot of stuff about lion hunts 
and the Matabele War, think- 
ing all the while what tame 
businesses these were compared 
to this I was now engaged in. 
When he went to bed I sat 
up and finished Scudder. I 
smoked in a chair till daylight, 
for I could not sleep. 

About eight next morning I 
witnessed the arrival of two 
constables and a_ sergeant. 
They put their car in a coach- 
house under the innkeeper’s 
instructions, and entered the 
house. Twenty minutes later 





CHAPTER IV.—THE ADVENTURE 


You may picture me driving 
that 40 h.p. car for all she was 
worth over the crisp moor 
roads on that shining May 
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I saw from my window a 
second car come across the 
plateau from the opposite 
direction. It did not come up 
to the inn, but stopped two 
hundred yards off in the shel- 
ter of a patch of wood. I 
noticed that its occupants 
carefully reversed it before 
leaving it. A minute or two 
later I heard their steps on the 
gravel outside the window. 

My plan had been to lie hid 
in my bedroom, and see what 
happened. I had a notion 
that, if I could bring the police 
and my other more dangerous 
pursuers together, something 
might work out of it to my 
advantage. But now I had a 
better idea. I scribbled a line 
of thanks to my host, opened 
the window, and dropped 
quietly into a gooseberry bush. 
Unobserved I crossed the dyke, 
crawled down the side of a 
tributary burn, and won the 
highroad on the far side of the 
patch of trees. There stood 
the car, very spick and span 
in the morning sunlight, but 
with the dust on her which 
teld of a long journey. I 
started her, jumped into the 
chauffeur’s seat, and _ stole 
gently out on to the plateau. 
Almost at once the road 
dipped so that I lost sight 
of the inn, but the wind 
seemed to bring me the sound 
of angry voices. 
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morning; glancing back at 
first over my shoulder, and 
looking anxiously to the next 
turning; then driving with a 
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vague eye, just wide enough 
awake to keep on the highway. 
For I was thinking desperately 
of what I had found in Scud- 
der’s pocket-book. 

The little man had told me 
a pack of lies. All his yarns 
about the Balkans and the 
Jew - Anarchists and _ the 
Foreign Office Conference 
were eyewash, and so was 
Karolides. And yet not quite, 
as you shall hear. I had 
staked everything on my belief 
in his story, and had been let 
down; here was his book tell- 
ing me a different tale, and 
instead of being once-bit-twice- 
shy, I believed it absolutely. 
Why, I don’t know. It rang 
desperately true, and the first 
yarn, if you understand me, 
had been in a queer way true 
also in spirit. The fifteenth 
day of June was going to be a 
day of destiny, a bigger destiny 
than the killing of a Dago. It 
was so big that I didn’t blame 
Scudder for keeping me out of 
the game and wanting to play 
a lone hand. That, I was 
pretty clear, was his intention. 
He had told me something 
which sounded big enough, 
but the real thing was so im- 
mortally big that he, the man 
who had found it out, wanted 
it all for himself. I didn’t 
blame him. It was risks after 
all that he was chiefly greedy 
about. 

The whole story was in the 
notes—with gaps, you under- 
stand, which he would have 
filled up from his memory. 
He stuck down his authorities, 
too, and had an odd trick of 
giving them all a numerical 
value and then striking a bal- 
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ance, which stood for the re- 
liability of each stage in the 
yarn. The four names he had 
printed were authorities, and 
there was a man, Ducrosne, 
who got five out of a possible 
five; and another fellow, 
Ammersfoort, who got three. 
The bare bones of the tale 
were all that was in the book 
—these, and one queer phrase 
which occurred half a dozen 
times inside brackets. (“Thirty- 
nine steps”) was the phrase; 
and at its last time of use it 
ran—(“Thirty-nine steps, I 
counted them—high tide 10.17 
P.M.”) I could make nothing 
of that. 

The first thing I learned was 
that it was no question of pre- 
venting a war. That was 
coming, as sure as Christmas: 
had been arranged, said Scud- 
der, ever since February 1912. 
Karolides was going to be the 
occasion. He was booked all 
right, and was to hand in his 
checks on June 14th, two 
weeks and four days from 
that May morning. I gath- 
ered from Scudder’s notes 
that nothing on earth could 
prevent that. His talk of 
Epirote guards that would 
skin their own grandmothers 
was all billy-O. 

The second thing was that 
this war was going to come 


as a mighty surprise to 
Britain. Karolides’ death 
would set the Balkans by 


the ears, and then Vienna 
would chip in with an ul- 
timatum. Russia wouldn't 
like that, and there would 
be high words. But Berlin 
would play the peacemaker, 
and pour oil on the waters, 
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till suddenly she would find 
a good cause for a quarrel, 
pick it up, and in five hours 
let fly at us. That was the 
idea, and a pretty good one 
too. Honey and fair speeches, 
and then a stroke in the dark. 
While we were talking about 
the good-will and good inten- 
tions of Germany our coast 
would be silently ringed with 
mines, and submarines would 
be waiting for every battleship. 

But all this depended upon 
the third thing, which was 
due to happen on June 15th. 
I would never have grasped 
this if I hadn’t once happened 
to meet a French staff officer, 
coming back from West Africa, 
who had told me a lot of 
things. One was that, in spite 
of all the nonsense talked 
in Parliament, there was a 
real working alliance between 
France and Britain, and that 
the two General Staffs met 
every now and then, and made 
plans for joint action in case 
of war. Well, in June a very 
great swell was coming over 
from Paris, and he was going 
to get nothing less than a 
statement of the disposition 
of the British Home Fleet on 
mobilisation. At least I gath- 
ered it was something like 
that; anyhow, it was some- 
thing uncommonly important. 
But on the 15th day of June 
there were to be others in 
London — others, at whom I 
could only guess. Scudder 
was content to call them col- 
lectively the “Black Stone.” 
They represented not our Al- 
lies, but our deadly foes; and 
the information, destined for 
France, was to be diverted 
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to their pockets. And it was 
to be used, remember—used a 
week or two later, with great 
guns and swift torpedoes, sud- 
denly in the darkness of a 
summer night. 

This was the story I had 
been deciphering in a back- 
room of a country inn, over- 
looking a cabbage garden. 
This was the story that 
hummed in my brain as I 
swung in the big  touring- 
car from glen to glen. 

My first impulse had been 
to write a letter to the Prime 
Minister, but a little reflection 
convinced me that that would 
be useless. Who would be- 
lieve my tale? I must show 
a sign, some token in proof, 
and Heaven knew what that 
could be. Above all, I must 
keep going myself, ready to 
act when things got riper, 
and that was going to be no 
light job with the police of 
the British Isles in full ory 
after me and the watchers of 
the Black Stone running sil- 
ently and swiftly on my trail. 

I had no very clear pur- 
pose in my journey, but I 
steered east by the sun, for 
I remembered from the map 
that if I went north I would 
come into a region of coal- 
pits and industrial towns. 
Presently I was down from 
the moorlands and traversing 
the broad haugh of a river. 
For miles I ran alongside a 
park wall, and in a break of 
the trees I saw a great castle. 
I swung through little old 
thatched villages, and over 
peaceful lowland streams, and 
past gardens blazing with 
hawthorn and yellow labur- 
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num. The land was so deep 
in peace that I could scarcely 
believe that somewhere behind 
me were those who sought 
my life; ay, and that in a 
month’s time, unless I had 
the almightiest of luck, these 
round country faces would be 
pinched and staring, and men 
would be lying dead in Eng- 
lish fields. 

About midday I entered a 
long straggling village, and 
had a mind to stop and eat. 
Half-way down was the Post 
Office, and on the steps of it 
stood the post-mistress and a 
policeman hard at work con- 
ning a telegram. When they 
saw me they wakened up, and 
the policeman advanced with 
raised hand, and cried on me 
to stop. 

I nearly was fool enough 
to obey. Then it flashed 
upon me that the wire had 
to do with me; that my 
friends at the inn had come 
to an understanding, and 
were united in desiring to 
see more of me, and that 
it had been easy enough 
for them to wire the descrip- 
tion of me and the car to 
thirty villages through which 
I might pass. I released the 
brakes just in time. As it 
was, the policeman made a 
claw at the hood, and only 
dropped off when he got my 
left in his eye. 

I saw that main roads were 
no place for me, and turned 
into the by-ways. It wasn’t 
an easy job without a map, for 
there was the risk of getting 
on toa farm road and ending 
in a duck-pond or a stable-yard, 
and I couldn’t afford that kind 


of delay. I began to see what 
an ass I had been to steal the 
car. The big green brute would 
be the safest kind of clue to me 
over the breadth of Scotland. 
If I left it and took to my feet, 
it would be discovered in an 
hour or two and I would get no 
start in the race. 

The immediate thing to do 
was to get to the loneliest roads. 
These I soon found when I 
struck up a tributary of the big 
river, and got into a glen with 
steep hills all about me, and a 
corkscrew road at the end which 
climbed over a pass. Here I 
met nobody, but it was taking 
me too far north, so I slewed 
east along a bad track and 
finally struck a big double-line 
railway. Away below me I 
saw another broadish valley, 
and it occurred to me that 
if I crossed it I might find 
some remote inn to pass the 
night. The evening was now 
drawing in, and I was furiously 
hungry, for I had eaten nothing 
since breakfast except a couple 
of buns I had bought from a 
baker’s cart. 

Just then I heard a noise in 
the sky, and lo and behold there 
was that infernal aeroplane, 
flying low, about a dozen miles 
to the south and rapidly coming 
towards me. 

I had the sense to remember 
that on a bare moor I was at 
the aeroplane’s mercy, and that 
my only chance was to get to 
the leafy cover of the valley. 
Down the hill I went like blue 
lightning, screwing my head 
round whenever I dared, to 
watch that damned flying ma- 
chine. Soon I was on a road 
between hedges, and dipping to 
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the deep-cut glen of a stream. 
Then came a bit of thick wood 
where I slackened speed. 

Suddenly on my left I heard 
the hoot of another car, and 
realised to my horror that I 
was almost up on a couple of 
gate-posts through which a 
private road debouched on the 
highway. My horn gave an 
agonised roar, but it was too 
late. I clapped on my. brakes, 
but my impetus was too great, 
and there before me a car was 
sliding athwart my course. In 
a second there would have been 
the deuce of a wreck. I did 
the only thing possible, and 
ran slap into the hedge on the 
right, trusting to find some- 
thing soft beyond. 

But there I was mistaken. 
My car slithered through the 
hedge like butter, and then 
gave a sickening plunge for- 
ward. Isaw what was coming, 
leapt on the seat and would 
have jumped out. Buta branch 
of hawthorn got me in the 
chest, lifted me up and held 
me, while a ton or two of ex- 
pensive metal slipped below me, 
bucked and pitched, and then 
drop with an almighty 
smash fifty feet to the bed of 
the stream. 


Slowly that thorn let me go. 
I subsided first on the hedge, 
and then very gently on a 
bower of nettles. As I scram- 
bled to my feet a hand took 
me by the arm, and a sympa- 
thetic and badly scared voice 
asked me if I were hurt. I 
found myself looking at a tall 
young man in goggles and a 
leather ulster, who kept on 
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blessing his soul and whinnying 
apologies. For myself, once I 
got my wind back, I was rather 
glad than otherwise. This was 
one way of getting rid of the 
car. 

“ My blame, sir,” I answered 
him. “It’s lucky that I did 
not add homicide to my follies. 
That’s the end of my Scotch 
motor tour, but it might have 
been the end of my life.” 

He plucked out a watch and 
studied it. ‘ You’re the right 
sort of fellow,” he said. “I 
can spare a quarter of an hour, 
and my house is two minutes 
off. I'll see you clothed and 
fed and snug in bed. Where's 
you're kit, by the way? Is it in 
the burn along with the car?” 

“It’s in my pocket,” I said, 
brandishing a tooth-brush. “I’m 
a colonial and travel light.” 

“A colonial,” he cried. “By 
Gad, you're the very man I’ve 
been praying for, Are you by 
any blessed chance a Free 
Trader ?” 

“T am,” said I, without the 
foggiest notion of what he 
meant. 

He patted my shoulder and 
hurried me into his car. Three 
minutes later we drew up be- 
fore a comfortable - looking 
shooting-box set among pine 
trees, and he ushered me in- 
doors. He took me first to a 
bedroom and flung half a dozen 
of his suits before me, for my 
own had been pretty well re- 
duced to rags. I selected a 
loose blue serge, which differed 
most conspicuously from my 
own garments, and borrowed a 
linen collar. Then he haled me 
to the dining-room, where the 
remnants of a meal stood on 
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the table, and announced that 
I had just five minutes to feed. 
“You can take a snack in your 
pocket, and we'll have supper 
when we get back. I’ve got to 
be at the Masonic Hall at eight 
o’clock or my agent will comb 
my hair.” 

I had a cup of coffee and 
some cold ham, while he yarned 
away on the hearth-rug. 

“You find me in the deuce 
of a mess, Mr ; by-the-by, 
you haven’t told me your name. 
Twisdon? Any relation of old 
Tommy Twisdon of the Six- 
tieth? No? Well, you see I’m 
Liberal Candidate for this part 
of the world, and I had a meet- 
ing on to-night at Brattleburn 
—that’s my chief town, and an 
infernal Tory stronghold. I 
had got the Colonial ex-Premier 
fellow, Crumpleton, coming to 
speak for me to-night, and had 
the thing tremendously billed 
and the whole place ground- 
baited. This afternoon I had 
a wire from the ruffian saying 
he had got influenza at Black- 
pool, and here am I left to do 
the whole thing myself. I had 
meant to speak for ten minutes 
and must now go on for forty, 
and, though I’ve been racking 
my brains for three hours to 
think of something, I simply 
cannot last the course. Now 
you’ve got to be a good chap 
and help me, You're a Free 
Trader and can tell our people 
what a wash-out Protection is 
in the Colonies. All you fel- 
lows have the gift of the gab— 
I wish to heaven I had it. Tl 
be for evermore in your debt.” 

I had very few notions about 
Free Trade one way or the 
other, but I saw no other 





chance to get what I wanted. 
My young gentleman was far 
too absorbed in his own diffi- 
culties to think how odd it was 
to ask a stranger who had just 
missed death by an ace and 
had lost a 1000-guinea car to 
address a meeting for him on 
the spur of the moment. But 
my necessities did not allow me 
to contemplate oddnesses or to 
pick and choose my supports. 

“All right,” I said. “I’m 
not much good as a speaker, 
but I'll tell them a bit about 
Australia.” 

At my words the cares of the 
ages slipped from his shoulders, 
and he was rapturous in his 
thanks. He lent me a big 
driving coat— and never 
troubled to ask why I had 
started on a motor tour with- 
out possessing an ulster—and 
as we slipped down the dusty 
roads, poured into my ears the 
simple facts of his history. He 
was an orphan, and his uncle 
had brought him up—lI’ve for- 
gotten the uncle’s name, but 
he was in the Cabinet, and you 
can read his speeches in the 
papers. He had gone round 
the world after leaving Cam- 
bridge, and then, being short 
of a job, his uncle had advised 
politics. I gathered that he 
had no preference in parties. 
“Good chaps in both,” he said 
cheerfully, “and plenty of 
blighters, too. I’m Liberal, 
because my family have al- 
ways been Whigs.” But if he 
was lukewarm politically he 
had strong views on other 
things. He found out I knew 
a bit about horses, and jawed 
away about the Derby entries ; 
and he was full of plans for 
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improving his shooting. Alto- 
gether, a very clean, decent, 
callow young man. 

As we passed through a little 
town two policemen signalled 
us to stop, and flashed their 
lanterns on us. “Beg pardon, 
Sir Harry,” said one. “We've 
got instructions to look out for 
a car, and the description’s no 
unlike yours.” 

“Right-O,” said my host, 
while I thanked Providence 
for the devious ways I had 
been brought to safety. After 
that we spoke no more, for my 
host’s mind began to labour 
heavily with his coming speech. 
His lips kept muttering, his eye 
wandered, and I began to pre- 
pare myself for a second cat- 
astrophe. I tried to think of 
something to say myself, but 
my mind was dry as a stone. 
The next thing I knew we had 
drawn up outside a door in a 
street, and were being wel- 
comed by some noisy gentlemen 
with rosettes. 

The hall had about five hun- 
dred in it, women mostly, a lot 
of bald heads, and a dozen or 
two young men. The chair- 
man, a weaselly minister with 
a reddish nose, lamented Crum- 
pleton’s absence, soliloquised on 
his influenza, and gave me a 
certificate as a “trusted leader 
of Australian thought.” There 
were two policemen at the 
door, and I hoped they took 
note of that testimonial. Then 
Sir Harry started. 

I never heard anything like 
it. He didn’t begin to know 
how to talk. He had about a 
bushel of notes from which he 
read, and when he let go of 
them he fell into one prolonged 





stutter. Every now and then 
he remembered a phrase he had 
learned by heart, straightened 
his back, and gave it off like 
Henry Irving, and the next 
moment he was bent double 
and crooning over his papers, 
It was the most appalling rot, 
too. He talked about the 
“German menace,” and said 
it was all a Tory invention to 
cheat the poor of their rights 
and keep back the great flood 
of social reform, but that “or- 
ganised labour” realised this 
and laughed the Tories to 
scorn. He was all for reduc- 
ing our Navy as a proof of our 
good faith, and then sending 
Germany an ultimatum telling 
her to do the same or we would 
knock her into a cocked hat. 
He said that, but for the 
Tories, Germany and Britain 
would be fellow-workers in 
peace and reform. I thought 
of the little black book in my 
pocket! A giddy lot Scudder’s 
friends cared for peace and 
reform. 

Yet in a queer way I liked 
the speech. You could see the 


niceness of the chap shining 


out behind the muck with 
which he had been spoon-fed. 
Also it took a load off my 
mind. I mightn’t be much of 
an orator, but I was a thou- 
sand per cent better that Sir 
Harry. I didn’t get on so 
badly when it came to my 
turn. I simply told them all 
I could remember about Aus- 
tralia, praying there should be 
no Australian there—all about 
its labour party and emigra- 
tion and universal service. I 
doubt if I remembered to men- 
tion Free Trade, but I said 
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there were no Tories in Aus- 
tralia, only Labour and Liberals. 
That fetched a cheer, and I 
woke them up a bit when I 
started in to tell them the kind 
of glorious business I thought 
could be made out of the Em- 
pire if we really put our backs 
into it. 

Altogether I fancy I was 
rather a success. The minister 
didn’t like me, though, and 
when he proposed a vote of 
thanks spoke of Sir Harry’s 
speech as “statesmanlike ” and 
mine as having “the eloquence 
of an emigration agent.” 

When we were in the car 
again my host was in wild 
spirits at having got his job 
over. “A ripping speech, 
Twisdon,’ he said. ‘“ Now, 
you're coming home with me. 
I’m all alone, and if you'll stop 
a day or two I'll show you 
some very decent fishing.” 

We had a hot supper—and 
I wanted it pretty badly—and 
then drank grog in a big 
cheery smoking-room with a 
crackling wood fire. I thought 
the time had come for me to 
put my cards on the table. I 
saw by this man’s eye that he 
was the kind you can trust. 

‘Listen, Sir Harry,” I said. 
“T’ve something pretty import- 
ant to say to you. You're a 
good fellow, and I’m going to 
be frank. Where on earth did 
you get that poisonous rubbish 
you talked to-night?” 

His face fell. “‘Was it as 
bad as that?” he asked rue- 
fully. “It did sound rather 
thin. I got most of it out of 
the Progressive Magazine and 
pamphlets that agent chap of 
mine keeps sending me. But 
you surely don’t think Ger- 
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many would ever go to war 
with us?” 

“Ask that qnestion in six 
weeks and it won’t need an 
answer,” I said. “If you'll 
give me your attention for half 
an hour I am going to tell you 
a story.” 

I can see yet that bright 
room with the deers’ heads and 
the old prints on the walls, Sir 
Harry standing restlessly on 
the stone curb of the hearth, 
and myself lying back in an 
arm-chair, speaking. I seemed 
to be another person, standing 
aside and listening to my own 
voice, and judging carefully 
the reliability of my tale. It 
was the first time I had ever 
told any one the exact truth, 
so far as I understood it, and 
it did me no end of good, for 
it straightened out the thing 
in my own mind. I blinked 
no detail. He heard all about 
Scudder, and the milkman, and 
the note-book, and my doings 
in Galloway. Presently he got 
very excited and walked up 
and down the hearth-rug. 

“So you see,” I concluded, 
“you have got here in your 
house the man that is wanted 
for the Portland Place murder. 
Your duty is to send your car 
for the police and give me up. 
I don’t think I'll get very far. 
There'll be an accident, and I’ll 
have a knife in my ribs an 
hour or so after arrest. Never- 
theless it’s your duty, as a law- 
abiding citizen. Perhaps in a 
month’s time you'll be sorry, 
but you have no cause to think 
of that.” 

He was looking at me with 
bright steady eyes. ‘What 
was your job in Rhodesia, Mr 
Hannay?” he asked. 
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“Mining engineer,” I said. 
“I’ve made my pile cleanly 
and I’ve had a good time in 
the making of it.” 

“Not a profession that 
weakens the nerves, is it?” 

I laughed. ‘Oh, as to that, 
my nerves are good enough.” 
I took down a hunting-knife 
from a stand on the wall, and 
did the old Mashona trick of 
tossing it and catching it in 
my lips. That wants a pretty 
steady heart. 

He watched me with a smile, 
“T don’t want proofs. I may 
be an ass on the platform, but 
I can size up a man. You’re 
no murderer and you’re no fool, 
and I believe you are speaking 
the truth. I’m going to back 
youup. Now, what can Ido?” 

“First, 1 want you to write 
a letter to your uncle. I’ve 
got to get in touch with the 
Government people sometime 
before the 15th of June.” 

He pulled his moustache. 
“That won't help you. This is 
Foreign Office business, and 
my uncle would have nothing 
to do with it. Besides; you'd 
never convince him. No, I'll 
go one better. I'll write to 
the Permanent Secretary at 
the Foreign Office. He's my 
godfather, and one of the best 
going. What do you want?” 

He sat down at a table and 
wrote to my dictation. The 
gist of it was that if a man 
called Twisdon (I thought I 
had better stick to that name) 
turned up before June 15th he 
was to entreat him kindly. He 
said Twisdon would prove his 
bona fides by passing the word 
“Black Stone” and whistling 
“ Annie Laurie.” 

“Good,” said Sir Harry. 
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“That’s the proper style. By 
the way, you'll find my god- 
father—his name’s Sir Walter 
Bullivant—down at his country 
cottage for Whitsuntide. It’s 
close to Artinswell on the Ken- 
net. That’sdone. Now, what’s 
the next thing?” 

“You're about my height. 
Lend me the oldest tweed 
suit you've got. Anything 
will do, so long as the colour 
is the opposite of the clothes I 
destroyed this afternoon. Then 
show me a map of the neigh- 
bourhood and explain to me 
the lie of the land. Lastly, if 
the police come seeking me, 
just show them the car in. 
the glen. If the other lot turn 
up, tell them I caught the south 
express after your meeting.” 

He did, or promised to do, 
all these things. I shaved off 
the remnants of my moustache, 
and got inside an ancient suit 
of what I believe is called 
heather mixture. The map 
gave me some notion of my 
whereabouts, and told me the 
two things I wanted to know 
—where the main railway to 
the south could be joined and 
what were the wildest districts 
near at hand. 

At two o'clock he wakened 
me from my slumbers in the 
smoking-room arm-chair, and 
led me blinking into the dark 
starry night. An old bicycle 
was found in a toolshed and 
handed over to me. 

“First turn to the right up 
by the long fir-wood,” he en- 
joined. ‘By daybreak you'll 
be well into the hills. Then I 
should pitch the machine into 
a bog and take to the moors 
on foot. You can put in a 
week among the shepherds, and 
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be as safe as if you were in 
New Guinea.” 

I pedalled diligently up steep 
roads of hill gravel till the 
skies grew pale with morning. 
As the mists cleared before the 


sun, I found myself in a wide 
green world with glens falling 
on every side and a far-away 
blue horizon, Here, at any 
rate, I could get early news of 
my enemies. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECTACLED ROADMAN. 


I sat down on the very crest 
of the pass and took stock of 
my position. Behind me was 
the road climbing through 
a long cleft in the hills, 
which was the upper glen of 
some notable river. In front 
was a fiat space of maybe a 
mile, all pitted with bog-holes 
and rough with tussocks, and 
then beyond it the road fell 
steeply down another glen to 
@ plain whose blue dimness 
melted into the distance. To 
left and right were round- 
shouldered green hills as smooth 
as pancakes, but to the south 
—that is, the left hand—there 
was a glimpse of high heathery 
mountains, which I remembered 
from the map as the big knot 
of hill which I had chosen for 
my sanctuary. I was on the 
central boss of a huge upland 
country, and could see every- 
thing moving for miles, In 
the meadows below the road 
half a mile back a cottage 
smoked, but it was the only 
sign of human life. Otherwise 
there was only the calling of 
plovers and the tinkling of 
little streams. 

It was now about seven 
e’clock, and as I waited I heard 
once again that ominous beat 
in the air. Then I realised 
that my vantage-ground might 
be in reality a trap. There 





was no cover for a tomtit in 
those bald green places. 

I sat quite still and hopeless 
while the beat grew louder, 
Then I saw an aeroplane com- 
ing up from the east. It was 
flying high, but as I looked it 
dropped several hundred feet 
and began to circle round the 
knot of hill in narrowing 
circles, just as a hawk wheels 
before it pounces. Now it was 
flying very low, and now the 
observer on board caught 
sight of me. I could see one 
of the two occupants examin- 
ing me through glasses. Sud- 
denly it began to rise in swift 
whorls, and the next I knew it 
was speeding eastward again 
till it became a speck in the 
blue morning. 

That made me do some 
savage thinking. My enemies 
had located me, and the next 
thing would be a cordon round 
me. I didn’t know what force 
they could command, but I was 
certain it would be sufficient. 
The aeroplane had seen my 
bicycle, and would conclude 
that I would try to escape by 
the road. In that case there 
might be a chance on the 
moors to the right or left. I 
wheeled the machine a hundred 
yards from the highway, and 
plunged it into a moss -hole 
where it sank among pond- 
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weed and water - butteroups, 
Then I climbed to a knoll 
which gave me a view of the 
two valleys. Nothing was 
stirring on the long white ribbon 
that threaded them. 

I have said there was not 
cover in the whole place to 
hide a rat. As the day ad- 
vanced it was flooded with soft 
fresh light till it had the 
fragrant sunniness of the South 
African veld. At other times I 
should have liked the place, but 
now it seemed to suffocate me. 
The free moorlands were prison 
walls, and the keen hill air was 
the breath of a dungeon, 

I tossed a coin—heads right, 
tails left—and it fell heads, so 
I turned to the north. In a 
little I came to the brow of 
the ridge which was the con- 
taining wall of the pass. I 
saw the highroad for maybe 
ten miles, and far down it 
something that was moving, 
and that I took to be a motor- 
car. Beyond the ridge I looked 
on a rolling green moor, which 
fell away into wooded glens. 
Now my life on the veld has 
given me the eyes of a kite, 
and I can see things for which 
most men need a telescope. 
Away down the slope, a couple 
of miles away, several men 
were advancing like a row of 
beaters at a shoot. 

I dropped out of sight be- 
hind the skyline. That way 
was shut to me, and I must try 
the bigger hills to the south 
beyond the highway. The car 
I had noticed was getting 
nearer, but it was still a long 
way off with some very steep 
gradients before it. I ran 
hard, crouching low except in 
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the hollows, and as I ran I kept 
scanning the brow of the hill 
before me. Was it imagination, 
or did I see figures—one, two, 
perhaps more— moving in a 
glen beyond the stream ? 

If you are hemmed in on all 
sides in a patch of land there is 
only one chance of escape. You 
must stay in the patch, and let 
your enemies search it and not 
find you. That was d 
sense, but how on earth was I 
to escape notice in that table- 
cloth of a place? I would have 
buried myself to the neck in 
mud or lain below water or 
climbed the tallest tree. But 
there was not a stick of wood, 
the bog-holes were little 
puddles, the stream was a 
slender trickle. There was 
nothing but short heather, and 
bare hill bent, and the white 
highway. 

Then in a tiny bight of road, 
beside a heap of stones, I found 
the Roadman. 

He had just arrived, and was 
wearily flinging down his ham- 
mer. He looked at me with a 
fishy eye and yawned. 

“Confoond the day I ever 
left the herdin’!” he said, as if 
to the world at large. “There 
I was my ain maister. Now 
I’m a slave to the Government, 
tethered to the roadside, wi’ 
sair een, and a back like a 
suckle.” He took up the ham- 
mer, struck a stone, dropped 
the implement with an oath, 
and put both hands to his ears. 
“Mercy on me! My heid’s 
burstin’!” he oried. 

He was a wild figure, about 
my own size but much bent, with 
a week’s beard on his ehin, and 
a pair of big horn spectacles. 
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“T canna dae’t,” he cried 


again. “ The Surveyor maun 
just report me. I’m for my 
bed.” 


I asked him what was the 
trouble, though indeed that was 
clear enough. 

“ The trouble is that I’m no 
sober. Last nicht my dochter 
Merran was waddit, and they 
danced till fower in the byre. 
Me and some ither chiels sat 
down to theedrinkin’, and here 
Iam. Peety that I ever lookit 
on the wine when it was red!” 

I agreed with him ahout bed. 

“It’s easy speakin’,” he 
moaned. “But I got a post- 
caird yestereen sayin’ that the 
new Road Surveyor would be 
round theday. He’ll come and 
he'll no find me, or else he'll 
find me fou, and either way 
I’m a done man. I'll awa’ 
back to my bed and say I’m no 
weel, but I doot that’ll no help 
me, for they ken my kind o’ 
no-weel-ness.” 

Then I had an inspiration. 
“‘ Does the new Surveyor know 
you?” I asked. 

‘“‘Nohim. He’s just been a 
week at the job. He rins about 
in a wee motor-car, and wad 
speir the inside oot o’ a whelk.” 

“Where’s your house?” I 
asked, and was directed by a 
wavering finger to the cottage 
by the stream. 

“Well, back to your bed,” I 
said, “and sleep in peace. I'll 
take on your job for a bit and 
see the Surveyor.” 

He stared at me blankly ; 
then, as the notion dawned on 
his fuddled brain, his face 
broke into the vacant drunk- 
ard’s smile. 

“You’re the billy,” he cried. 
“Tt’ll be easy eneuch managed. 
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I’ve finished that bing o’ stanes, 
so you needna chap ony mair 
this forenoon. Just take the 
barry, and wheel eneuch metal 
frae yon quarry doon the road 
to mak another bing the morn. 
My name’s Alexander Trummle, 
and I’ve been seeven year at 
the trade, and twenty afore 
that herdin’ on Leithen Water. 
My freends ca’ me Ecky, and 
whiles Specky, for I wear 
glesses, being weak i’ the sicht. 
Just you speak the Surveyor 
fair, and ca’ him Sir, and he’ll 
be fell pleased. I'll be back or 
midday.” 

I borrowed his spectacles and 
filthy old hat; stripped off 
coat, waistcoat, and collar, and 
gave him them to carry home; 
borrowed, too, the foul stump 
of a clay pipe as an extra pro- 
perty. He indicated my simple 
tasks, and without more ado set 
off at an amble bedwards. Bed 
may have been his chief object, 
but I think there was also 
something left in the foot of a 
bottle. I prayed that he might 
be safe under cover before my 
friends arrived on the scene. 

Then I set to work to dress 
for the part. I opened the col- 
lar of my shirt—it was a vulgar 
blue-and-white check such as 
ploughmen wear—and_ re- 
vealed a neck as brown as any 
tinker’s. I rolled up my 
sleeves, and there was a fore- 
arm which might have been a 
blacksmith’s, sunburnt and 
rough with old-scars. I got 
my boots and trouser-legs all 
white from the dust of the road, 
and hitched up my trousers, 
tying them with string below 
the knee. Then I set to work 
on my face. With a handful 
of dust I made a water-mark 
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round my neck, the place where 
Mr Turnbull’s Sunday ab- 
lutions might be expected to 
stop. I rubbed a good deal of 
dirt also into the sunburn of 
my cheeks, A roadman’s eyes 
would no doubt be a little 
inflamed, so I contrived to get 
some dust in both of mine, and 
by dint of vigorous rubbing 
produced a bleary effect. 

The sandwiches Sir Harry 
had given me had gone off 
with my coat, but the road- 
man’s lunch, tied up in a red 
handkerchief, was at my dis- 
posal. I ate with great relish 
several of the thick slabs of 
scone and cheese and drank a 
little of the cold tea. In the 
handkerchief was a local paper 
tied with string and addressed 
to Mr Turnbull — obviously 
meant to solace his midday 
leisure. I did up the bundle 
again, and put the paper con- 
spicuously beside it. 

My boots did not satisfy me, 
but by dint of kicking among 
the stones I reduced them to 
the granite-like surface which 
marks a roadman’s foot-gear. 
Then I. bit and scraped my 
finger-nails till the edges were all 
cracked and uneven. The men 
I was matched against would 
miss no detail. I broke one of 
the bootlaces and retied it in 
a clumsy knot, and loosed the 
other so that my thick grey 
socks bulged over the uppers. 
Still no sign of anything on 
the road. The motor I had 
observed half an hour ago 
must have gone home. 

My toilet complete, I took 
up the barrow and began my 
journeys to and from the quarry 
a hundred yards off. I remem- 
ber an old scout in Rhodesia, 








who had done many queer 
things in his day, once telling 
me that the secret of playing 
a part was to think yourself 
into it. You could never keep 
it up, he said, unless you could 
manage to convince yourself 
that you were it. So I shut 
off all other thoughts and 
switched them on to the road- 
mending. I thought of the 
little white cottage as my 
home, I recalled the years I 
had spent herding on Leithen 
Water, I made my mind dwell 
lovingly on sleep in a box-bed 
and a bottle of cheap whisky. 
Still nothing appeared on that 
long white road. 

Now and then a _ sheep 
wandered off the heather to 
stare at me. A heron flopped 
down to a pool in the stream 
and started to fish, taking no 
more notice of me than if I 
had been a milestone. On I 
went, trundling my loads of 
stone, with the heavy step of 
the professional. Soon I grew 
warm, and the dust on my 
face changed into solid and 
abiding grit. I was already 
counting the hours till even- 
ing should put a limit to Mr 
Turnbull’s monotonous toil. 

Suddenly a crisp voice spoke 
from the road, and looking up 
I saw a little Ford two-seater, 
and a round-faced young man 
in a bowler hat. 

“Are you Alexander Turn- 
bull?” he asked. “I am the 
new County Road Surveyor. 
You live at Blackhopefoot, and 
have charge of the section from 
Laidlawbyres to the Riggs? 
Good! A fair bit of road, 
Turnbull, and not badly engin- 
eered. A little soft about a 
mile off, and the edges want 
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cleaning. See you look after 
that. Good-morning.. You'll 
know me the next time you 
see me.” 

Clearly my get-up was good 
enough for the dreaded Sur- 
veyor, I went on with my 
work, and as the morning grew 
towards noon I was cheered by 
@ little traffic. A baker’s van 
breasted the hill, and sold me 
a bag of ginger biscuits which 
I stowed in my trouser-pockets 
against emergencies. Then a 
herd passed with sheep, and 
disturbed me somewhat by 
asking loudly, “ What had be- 
come o’ Specky?” 

“In bed wi’ the colic,” I 
replied, and the herd passed 
on. 
Just about midday a big 
car stole down the hill, glided 
past and drew up a hundred 
yards beyond. Its three oc- 
cupants descended as if to 
stretch their legs, and sauntered 
towards me. 

Two of the men I had seen 
before from the window of the 
Galloway inn—one lean, sharp, 
and dark, the other comfortable 
and smiling. The third had 
the look of a countryman—a 
vet, perhaps, or a small farmer. 
He was dressed in ill - cut 
knickerbockers, and the eye in 
his head was as bright and 
wary as a hen’s. 

“’Morning,” said the last. 
“That’s a fine easy job o’ 
yours.” 

I had not looked up on their 
approach, and now, when ac- 
costed, I slowly and painfully 
straightened my back, after 
the manner of roadmen; spat 
vigorously, after the manner 
of the low Seot; and regarded 
them steadily before replying. 
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I confronted three pairs of eyes 
that missed nothing. 

‘‘There’s waur jobs and 
there’s better,” I said senten- 
tiously. “I wad rather hae 
yours, sittin’ a’ day on your 
hinderlands on thae cushions. 
It’s you and your muckle cawrs 
that wreck my roads! If we 
a’ had oor richts, you sud be 
made to mend what ye break.” 

The bright-eyed man was 
looking at the newspaper lying 
beside Turnbull’s bundle. 

“T see you get your papers 
in good time,” he said. 

I glanced at it casually. 
“ Aye, in gude time. Seein’ 
that that paper cam out last 
Setterday I’m just fower days 
late.” 

He picked it up, glanced at 
the superscription, and laid it 
down again. One of the others 
had been looking at my boots, 
and a word in German called 
the speaker’s attention to them. 

“You’ve a fine taste in 
boots,” he said. ‘‘These were 
never made by a_ country 
shoemaker.” 

“They were not,” I said 
readily. “They were made in 
London. I got them frae the 
gentleman that was here last 
year for the shootin’. What 
was his name now?” And I 
scratched a forgetful head. 

Again the sleek one spoke in 
German. “Let us get on,” he 
said. “This fellow is all 
right.” 

They asked one last question. 

“Did you see any one pass 
early this morning? He might 
be on a bicycle or he might be 
on foot.” 

I very nearly fell into the 
trap and told a story of 4 
bicyclist hurrying past in the 
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grey dawn. But I had the 
sense to see my danger. I 
pretended to consider very 
deeply. 

“JT wasna up very early,” I 
said. “ Ye see my dochter was 
merrit last nicht, and we keepit 
it up late. I opened the house 
door about seeven and there 
was naebody on the road then. 
Since I cam’ up here there has 
been just the baker and the 
Ruchill herd, besides you 
gentlemen.” 

One of them gave me a 
cigar, which I smelt gingerly 
and stuck in Turnbull’s bundle. 
They got into their car and 
were out of sight in three 
minutes. 

My heart leaped with an 
enormous relief, but I went on 
wheeling my stones. It was 
as well, for ten minutes later 
the car returned, one of the 
occupants waving a hand to 
me. These gentry left nothing 
to chance. 

I finished Turnbull’s bread 
and cheese, and pretty soon I 
had finished the stones. The 
next step was what puzzled 
me. I could not keep up this 
road-making business for long. 
A merciful Providence had 
kept Mr Turnbull indoors, but 
if he appeared on the scene 
there would be trouble. I had 
a notion that the cordon was 
still tight round the glen, and 
that if I walked in any direo- 
tion I should meet with ques- 
tioners. But get out I must, 
No man’s nerve could stand 
more than a day of being 

spied on. 

I stayed at my post till about 
five o’clock. By that time I 
had resolved to go down to 
Turnbull’s cottage at nightfall 
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and take my chance of getting 
over the hills in the darkness. 
But suddenly a new car came 
up the road, and slowed down 
a yard or two from me. A 
fresh wind had risen, and the 
occupant wanted to light a 
cigarette. 

It was a touring car, with 
the tonneau full of an assort- 
ment of baggage. One man 
sat in it, and by an amazing 
chance I knew him. His name 
was Marmaduke Mark-Brown, 
and he was an offence to crea- 
tion. He was a sort of blood 
stockbroker, who did his busi- 
ness by toadying eldest sons 
and rich young peers and foolish 
old ladies. ‘“Marmie” was a 
familiar figure, I understood, 
at balls and polo-weeks and 
country houses. He was an 
adroit scandal- monger, and 
would crawl a mile on his 
belly to anything that had a 
title or a million. I had a 
business introduction to his 
firm when I came to London, 
and he was good enough to 
ask me to dinner at his club. 
There he showed off at a great 
rate, and pattered about his 
duchesses till the snobbery of 
the creature turned me sick. 
I asked a man afterwards why 
nobody kicked him, and was 
told that Englishmen re- 
verenced the weaker sex. 

Anyhow there he was now, 
nattily dressed, in a fine new 
car, obviously on his way to 
visit some of his smart friends, 
A sudden daftness took me, 
and in a second I had jumped 
into the tonneau and had him 
by the shoulder. 

“ Hullo, Brown,” I sang out. 
‘Well met, my lad!” 

He got a horrid fright. 


His 
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chin dropped as he stared at 
me. “Who the devil are 
you?” he gasped. 





“My names Hannay,” I 
said. “From Rhodesia, you 
remember.” 


‘Good God, the murderer !” 
he choked. 

“Just so. And there'll bea 
second murder, my dear, if you 
don’t do as I tell you. Give 
me that coat of yours. That 
cap, too.” 

He did as he was bid, for 
he was blind with terror. 
Over my dirty trousers and 
vulgar shirt I put on his smart 
driving-coat, which buttoned 
high at the top and thereby 
hid the deficiencies of my 
collar. I stuck the cap on 
my head, and added his gloves 
to my get up. The dusty 
roadman in a minute was 
transformed into one of the 
neatest motorists in Scotland. 
On Mr Mark-Brown’s head I 
clapped Turnbull’s unspeak- 
able hat, and told him to keep 
it there, 

Then with some difficulty I 
turned the car. My plan was 
to go back the road he had 
come, for the watchers, having 
seen it before, would probably 
let it pass unremarked, and 
Marmie’s figure was in no way 
like mine. 

“Now, my child,” I said, 
“sit quite still and be a good 
boy. I mean you no harm. 
_I’m only borrowing your car 
for an hour or two. But if 
you play me any tricks, and 
above all if you open your 
mouth, as sure as there’s a 
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God above me I'll wring your 
neck. Savez?” 

I enjoyed that evening’s 
ride. We ran eight miles 
down the valley, through a 
village or two, and I could 
not help noticing several 
strange-looking folk lounging 
by the roadside. These were 
the watchers who would have 
had much to say to me if I 
had come in other garb or 
company. As it was, they 
looked incuriously on. One 
touched his cap in salute, and 
I responded graciously. 

As the dark fel] I turned up 
a side glen which, as I remem- 
bered from the map, led into 
an unfrequented corner of the 
hills. Soon the villages were 
left behind, then the farms, 
and then even the wayside 
cottages. Presently we came 
to a lonely moor where the 
night was blackening the sun- 
set gleam in the bog pools. 
Here we stopped, and I 
obligingly reversed the car 
and restored to Mr Mark- 
Brown his belongings. 

“A thousand thanks,” I 
said. ‘“There’s more use in 
you than I thought. Now be 
off and find the police.” 

As I sat on the hillside, 
watching the tail light 
dwindle, I reflected on the 
various kinds of crime I had 
now sampled. Contrary to 
general belief, I was not a 
murderer, but I had become 
an unholy liar, a shameless 
impostor, and a highwayman 
with a marked taste for ©&X- 
pensive motor-cars. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GERMANS IN CHINA, 1900. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, K.C.B., C.LE. 


No one can deny that the 
interest of Germany in the 
Boxer crisis was a very special 
one. Her Minister at the 
Chinese Court, Baron von 
Ketteler, had been murdered. 
His secretary, Mr Cordes, who 
accompanied him on that fatal 
morning of the 20th June 
1900, and who had a most 
marvellous escape from shar- 
ing his fate (though he was 
severely wounded), affirmed 
that in his opinion the murder 
was deliberately planned, and 
carried out in obedience to 
the orders of the Imperial 
Government by a Manchu 
soldier. The German Minister 
was at the time proceeding 
to the Chinese Foreign Office, 
where he had sought for an 
interview with the princes and 
officials, who therefore knew 
he was expected, although on 
the previous day they had not 
replied to his request for an 
interview. The excuse made 
afterwards that two foreigners 
were proceeding in chairs, and 
that when surrounded by an 
angry crowd had fired the 
first shot, was utterly untrue. 
The broad fact was that the 
person of the ambassador of 
a Power supposed to be on 
friendly terms with the Chinese 
Government was murdered in 
broad daylight on the road 
between the German Legation 
and the Chinese Foreign Office. 
This of course constituted a 
national affront of the gravest 





character, and may to some 
extent account for the pro- 
vocative language used by the 
Kaiser when addressing the 
troops before embarkation on 
their campaign of vengeance, 
to “behave in such a manner 
that in future no Chinese should 
look askance at a German.” 
The exhortation then given by 
the highest authority was only 
too faithfully and ruthlessly 
carried into effect. 

It must, however, in justice 
to China, be admitted that 
brutal as the murder of the 
German Minister was, and 
gross the outrage on the 
sanctity of an ambassador’s 
person, yet the European 
nations had struck the first 
blow in the campaign. Three 
days before the fatal 20th 
June, the Taku Forts, at the 
mouth of the Peiho river, 
were bombarded and captured. 
In this daring operation Rus- 
sia, France, England, and 
Germany were all involved, 
but the success of the opera- 
tions mainly turned on the 


audacious attack made by 
H.M.S. Algerine, Captain 
Johnstone Stewart, accom- 


panied by the German cruiser 
Iitis. These two vessels left 
their moorings in company, 
and in the darkness of the 
night slipped quietly down 
the tortuous reaches of the 
Peiho to the close proximity 
of the forts. There before 
dawn landing-parties of Brit- 
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ish and German bluejackets 
and marines, under cover of 
fire from the ships, at very 
close range, assaulted with 
success the largest of the 
forts, and after its capture 
turned its guns on the others. 
A brilliant feat this, and of 
great political significance, for 
it prevented the Chinese from, 
as it were, locking the door 
of Tientsin to foreign entrance 
or exit. 

Now the Iltis lies at the 
bottom of Tsingtao harbour, 
sunk there by the Germans 
to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the Allies in 
the present war. 

A few days before the cap- 
ture of the Taku Forts a small 
guard of marines of various 
nations, only 340 all told, ar- 
rived at Peking for the pro- 
tection of the Legations. They 
had barely reached their destin- 
ation when the railway which 
conveyed them from Taku was 
destroyed between Tientsin and 
Peking by the Boxers, thus 
making reinforcement of the 
garrison doubly hazardous. 

Tientsin, it may here be 
mentioned, is about thirty 
miles from the mouth of the 
Peiho, although about twice 
that distance if the windings 
of the river are taken into 
account. The city of Tientsin, 
at the time of which we are 
considering, had a population 
of about a million. It is a 
prosperous commercial centre, 
owing to its position on the 
Grand Canal and at the junc- 
tion of two navigable rivers. 
It had a series of foreign con- 
cessions lying outside the 
native city, and it had, be- 
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sides the ancient walled ram- 
parts, certain fortifications of 
more modern design, armed 
with heavy guns. The country 
all round is a flat alluvial plain. 
The railway goes on from 
thence eighty miles to Peking, 
where the terminus at that 
time was about a mile south 
of the city walls. 

After the siege of the Le- 
gations had begun on the 20th 
June, a gallant attempt was 
made by Admiral Sir E. Sey- 
mour with a force of about 
1500 men to force their way 
from Tientsin to Peking and 
relieve the little force there. 
But overwhelmed by numbers, 
and attacked by the best of 
the Chinese troops, they barely 
got half-way. With the ut- 
most difficulty and with heavy 
loss they retreated to Tientsin, 
finding their way to an outlying 
fort, which they took by assault, 
whence they were rescued 
by a Russian force, part of 
reinforcements which had hur- 
ried to the scene from various 
adjacent countries. 

With Sir E. Seymour there 
were many Germans, who 
fought right well, and suffered 
heavy losses. But, with the 
exception of Count von Soden 
and his small band of 30 
marines at Peking, this re- 
treat to Tientsin ended the 
part which Germany played in 
the actual suppression of the 
Boxers. There were a few 
individual Germans in Tientsin 
during the days of fierce fight- 
ing which ensued, notably one 
officer of considerable notoriety. 
He had formerly been in the 
German artillery, but had left 
that service to advise the 
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Chinese Government in arma- 
ments and fortifications, and 
also, it was said, to do a little 
business as an agent for the 
sale of weapons. He, how- 
ever, was a free lance, not a 
recognised representative of the 
Fatherland. The troops who 
accomplished the capture of 
Tientsin, and who fairly turned 
the tide of Chinese success 
after a fortnight of furious 
fighting, were Japanese under 
General Fukushima, Russians 
under General Vogak, and 
British troops under Sir 
Arthur Dorward. These allied 
forces had been hastily gath- 
ered together from the nearest 
available place, and gallantly 
fought shoulder to shoulder 
with bluejackets and marines 
landed from the. allied fleets 
lying off Taku Roads. The 
fact that the Boer War was 
then going on has doubtless 
tended to obscure the brillianey 
of these operations in this 
country, but many a fight that 
is commemorated on regimén- 
tal colours has been far less 
severe and infinitely less im- 
portant than Tientsin in July 
1900. 

However, for our present 
purpose all that need be said 
is that the Germans were not 
in this affair at all. Nor, later 
on, early in August, were they 
represented in the advance on 
Peking and its memorable re- 
lief on the 14th August. In 
the triumphal march through 
the hitherto inviolate precincts 
of the Forbidden City, which 
took place a few days after the 
relief, the only representatives 
of the Power who, more than 
any other, had reason to be 


avenged, were von Soden and 
his little handful of marines. 

Meantime in Germany great 
preparations were being made. 
The troops there were specially 
selected and enlisted for over- 
sea service. The staff was 
carefully chosen. The com- 
mand was given to Field- 
Marshal Count von Waldersee, 
who, by consent of the various 
Powers concerned, was to take 
command in any field opera- 
tions where other allied troops 
were concerned, and in other 
respects was to have under his 
command the English and 
Japanese, as well as the Ger- 
man contingents. The other 
nations did not accept him as 
their leader except actually on 
the field of battle. 

The German troops arrived 
in China in October. By that 
time the fighting in and around 
Peking was over, and Tientsin 
had resumed a good deal of its 
normal peace conditions, <A 
treaty port in the far East has, 
in addition to its native town, 
a series of foreign concessions, 
where each nationality con- 
cerned tends to reproduce, 
more or less unconsciously, the 
characteristics of the parent 
country. At Tientsin the 
British Concession, with its 
villas, its public gardens, club, 
hotels, &c., is very like a town 
in the south of England. In 
the absence, however, of a 
German Concession, there was 
then a considerable German 
community resident in the 
British Concession, and it was, 
naturally, there that the Field- 
Marshal and his Staff took up 
their abode on arrival. 

One of his first anxieties was 
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about the restoration of the 
railway to Peking. This line, 
built a few years previously, 
was the property of the Chin- 
ese Imperial Government, but 
it was mortgaged to British 
bondholders, and it had been 
built by British engineers. 
The portion, 30 miles, from 
Taku to Tientsin was, thanks 
to the capture of the Taku 
Forts and the grim hold on 
Tientsin by the Allies, quite 
intact, and it had been worked 
by Russian engineers continu- 
ously from the outbreak of the 
war. The portion between 
Tientsin and Peking, however, 
some 80 miles, had been in 
the hands of the enemy after 
Sir E. Seymour’s retreat, and 
they had destroyed it in a 
manner that was inconceivably 
thorough. After the relief of 
the Legations, one of the ear- 
liest steps towards restoring 
order to the country was the 
re-establishment of communi- 
cation. The country was still 
swarming with bands of ma- 
rauders, however, and so about 
the end of August a small 
mixed foree of British troops 
was sent to occupy an import- 
ant place on the line, to clear 
the surrounding country of 
enemies (which it did after a 
few “scraps”), and begin the 
reconstruction of the railway. 
The Russians at first were 
rather inclined to resent this, 
as they regarded themselves 
as the paramount European 
Power in that part of the 
world, but their objections to 
the British activity did not 
assume a hostile attitude, and 
the British sappers went on 
working at the line with cus- 
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tomary calmness, assisted by a 
Japanese battalion. 

This went on for about six 
weeks, and then the Germans 
came to Tientsin. 

A telegram to the British 
General from the Chief of the 
Field-Marshal’s Staff, requested 
that the commanding officer of 
the British engineers should be 
sent to Tientsin to confer there 
with the Germans as to the 
future of the railway. I was 
accordingly ordered to proceed 
to Tientsin, about the middle 
of October, for this purpose. 

With the German Head- 
quarter Staff was Colonel 
“Jimmy” Grierson, who had 
been specially ordered from 
Lord Roberts’ Staff in South 
Africa to Colombo, there to 
await the arrival of the Ger- 
man Field-Marshal. He had 
formerly been for some years 
Military Attaché at Berlin, 
and knew many of the Head- 
quarter Staff intimately. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to say 
that his sudden death at the 
beginning of the present cam- 
paign was nothing short of a 
national misfortune, for no 
man in the whole army was so 
well acquainted with the ways 
and customs of our foes. 

When I arrived at Tientsin 
there was an expedition just 
starting, under a French gen- 
eral, but with German and 
British troops forming part 
of it, for Paotingfu, a city 
where various European ref- 
ugees were still in durance 
vile. There was naturally 
some stir and excitement 
among the Germans, taking 
the field for the first time since 
1870. On the day of my ar- 
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rival there was an inspection 
by the Field - Marshal of the 
British contingent who were 
to form part of the force, and 
very special admiring criticism 
was passed on the gallop past 
of a battery of Horse Artillery, 
whose turn-out was as perfect 
as it would have been at 
Aldershot, though the critical 
eye of Grierson had noted 
some defects. 

After this came lunch with 
the Headquarter Staff. I sat 
beside two very distinguished 
men, Colonel Count Yorck von 
Wartenberg, and Major-General 
von Schwarzhoff. The former 
was a great authority on the 
far Hast, having studied Chinese 
and Japanese politics with great 
discrimination and care. He 
was also a gifted writer on 
military history, and his study 
of Napoleon’s campaigns and 
personality as a leader is a 
standard work on the subject. 
In appearance he was like a 
hale and robust English squire, 
with weather-beaten face and 
white hair. 

General von Schwarzhoff, 
Chief of the Staff to Count von 
Waldersee, struck me as being 
a man of great ability. He 
seemed then to be in the prime 
of life, though, as he had the 
medal for the 1870 campaign, 
he must have been at least 50 
years of age. He was said to 
be hostile to England, and to 
have shown this at the Hague 
Conference, where he was one 
of Germany’s representatives. 
But his manner to me on 
this and subsequent occasions 
showed no trace of dislike to 
our country. He was not so 
genial perhaps as some others, 





but he was at least courteous, 
and gravely considerate of my 
opinion. This was all that one 
could reasonably expect, and it 
was certainly in contrast to the 
undisguised arrogance of some 
of the German officers. 

Strange to say, both Count 
Yorck and von Schwarzhoff 
met their end before many 
months were over, by accident. 
The former was found suffo- 
cated by the fumes of a stove 
in his room, the latter was 
burnt to death under circum- 
stances which are related below. 

In discussing the railway 
question, the Chief of the Staff 
told me that a railway battalion 
had been sent out by the Em- 
peror’s express desire, and that 
he particularly hoped that it 
might be given the opportunity 
of practising in actual war con- 
ditions. He knew that the 
British had political claims to 
the railway, and that the 
Russians also had desires which 
could not be ignored; but these 
were matters for diplomatists, 
not for soldiers, and that mean- 
time it was for us to try and 
mutually assist one another. I 
replied to this, that we should 
be only too willing to give the 
Germans a part in the recon- 
struction, on the understanding 
that it was in no way a politi- 
cal claim, and I suggested that 
they would probably find it 
would be most convenient for 
them to work from the end 
nearest to the sea, while we, 
with the assistance of the 
Japanese, would work from 
Peking in the opposite direction, 
and so ultimately we would 
meet, and that when the line 
was restored the working could 
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be arranged on terms to which 
all the allies could agree, and 
by means of some board on 
which all interests could be 
represented. This seemed quite 
satisfactory to the German 
general, and he agreed, asking 
me to settle details with the 
officer commanding the railway 
battalion, to whom he intro- 
duced me, and with whom I 
fixed an hour and place for 
further discussion. 

I arrived punctually at the 
appointed time, but no German 
was there. Half an hour passed 
away, then three-quarters, and 
I thought possibly he or I might 
have made some mistake as to 
the hour, when he entered the 
room. He made no apology for 
keeping me waiting, merely re- 
marking that he had had other 
things to do. I saw that the 
case was one for faithful deal- 
ing, so I told him that in the 
British army it was not 
customary for senior officers 
to dance attendance on their 
juniors, and that although I 
wished to co-operate with him 
in every way, mutual assistance 
must be based on mutual cour- 
tesy. He was very much 
astonished, evidently, that any 
one should object to make his 
personal arrangements sub- 
servient to the convenience of 
a Prussian officer, and he stared 
at me in blank amazement. 
However, though he did not 
express, even then, any regret, 
his manner was decidedly better. 
He told me the surroundings of 
his new life were so utterly 
different from anything he had 
ever been accustomed to, that 
he did not know what to do. 
He was evidently well instruo- 
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ted in ordinary technical de- 
tails, but his theory and prac- 
tice had worked in a compara- 
tively restricted groove, and 
like the Berlin cabman with 
his 119 rules, he had no idea 
what to do when the 120th 
case occurred. 

After settling with him how 
he was to work, I returned to 
Peking and placed our work on 
the railway there in the capable 
hands of Colonel (now Major- 
General Sir Ronald) Macdonald, 
who had recently arrived in 
China. 

Soon one began to hear tales 
of German cruelty to the 
people of the country. No 
doubt these lost nothing in the 
telling, but there was no doubt 
that in undertaking various, 
and most unnecessary, punitive 
expeditions, the injunctions of 
the Kaiser were carried out to 
an extent which speedily gave 
the Germans an Asiatic repu- 
tation of an unenviable sort. 
My duty took me about the 
middle of November along the 
lines of communications, and 
at several of the posts where 
we had small garrisons, ap- 
peals were made to the 
British Commandants by re- 
spectable Chinese to protect 
them from German brutality. 
It was a difficult position for 
us; however, on one occasion I 
thought it was my duty to 
intervene. The headman of a 
walled town some six or seven 
miles from the line of railway, 
at this place under reconstruc- 
tion by the Germans, made a 
petition to me to intercede 
with the Foreign Powers at 
Peking against a threat which 
the Germans had made, to 
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bombard his town with artillery 
unless by a certain date a 
quantity of railway material 
was produced. The headman 
said they had assisted to un- 
earth all railway rails, sleepers, 
&c., that had been concealed 
in the villages near the line, 
and that there was none in the 
walled town. He had offered 
to allow the town to be 
searched, and if I came he 
would let me or any one 
deputed by me search the 
whole place, but he protested 
against the ruin and destruction 
that was threatened. I thought 
likewise, and so telegraphed 
to the British headquarters 
that I would be ready to have 
the place searched and any 
railway material handed over 
to the Germans, if only the 
orders for bombardment were 
withdrawn. I rode next day 
to the place, was met there by 
the municipal authorities, and 
was satisfied that the place 
was not a likely spot for 
hiding railway rails, &o. I 
am glad to say the infamous 
order was cancelled. 

In Tientsin the situation 
was a very difficult one. The 
general commanding’ the 
German troops was a typical 
Prussian, overbearing and 
arrogant. Nothing that Ger- 
mans did, or could do, was 
wrong, and nothing could be 
allowed in any way to interfere 
with their interests. Natur- 
ally, every one of his subordin- 
ates took their tone from him, 
and although we British officers 
were, I think, universally ready 
to be friendly with the Germans, 
we found it difficult. What 
surprised most of us was that 


the Germans were lacking in 
many professional matters 
which we have always been 
taught to regard as important. 
Their drill, of course, was ex- 
cellent. But their care of 
their men, a matter of first 
importance, was very poor. 
That there was none of the 
hearty comradeship that exists 
between British officers and 
men, goes without saying. 
But as a matter of ordinary 
prudence one would imagine 
that the wellbeing of the pri- 
vate soldier was a subject of 
at least some interest to his 
officer. The German officer 
seemed to look upon the 
soldiers simply as machines, 
which could be replaced at 
short notice. They took no 
care of them in billets or 
barracks. Consequently the 
death-rate from sickness was 
some 10 per cent higher than 
in our army, though the 
majority of the British force 
were natives of India, who 
might have naturally suffered 
more than the Germans from 
the extreme cold of a Chinese 
winter. 

So also with horses. Many 
of the German officers rode 
well, but they were very bad 
horse masters. 

In matters of transport and 
equipment one could hardly 
expect them, in the first ex- 
pedition of any importance 
that their army had ever 
undertaken overseas, to attain 
to anything like the degree of 
practical excellence that some 
other armies had reached. 
But in general military know- 
ledge we found the standard 
of information much less than 
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we had expected—much to our 
surprise, for the education of 
the German officer was popu- 
larly supposed to be far ahead 
of our own. On the other 
hand, their troops were wonder- 
fully drilled, very smart on 
parade, and very thoroughly 
instructed in any technical 
work which happened to 
belong to their distinctive 
branch. 

There was much trouble be- 
tween the men of the German 
army and our own in the daily 
life of the Tientsin Concessions. 
The British Concession lies 
between the French and the 
German Concessions, and on 
the principal road leading 
through from one to the other 
there was a large warehouse or 
factory where a battery of 
English horse artillery were 
billeted, together with a num- 
ber of Austrians, with whom 
they lived in perfect har- 
mony. Numbers of Germans 
used to pass, especially on 
Sundays, and generally they 
indulged in some language 
provocative of a breach of the 
peace. At first also there were 
brawls in some of the taverns 
which had sprung up in vari- 
ous places. The German 
soldiers had the advantage of 
our men too, in that they 
always wore sidearms (bayonets 
or swords), whereas the British 
soldier in “ walking-out dress” 
carries no weapon but a cane. 
This, however, was soon recti- 
fied by the permission given to 
the men to carry a somewhat 
stouter staff than the “swag- 
ger” stick usually admitted, 
with the result that it was 
found to be rather a dangerous 





game for a German to tackle 
a British or Indian soldier, 
There were, however, numer- 
ous cases of quarrels, and these 
would undoubtedly have be- 
come very serious if the British 
General had not made an 
appeal, which was entirely suc- 
cessful, to the men to uphold 
the good name of their country 
for steady patience and dignity. 
Even the Indian soldiers 
realised this. On one occasion 
a drunken German knocked 
off the turban of a Pathan 
havildar (sergeant) of a well- 
known Punjab regiment. Such 
a@ gross insult would on the 
Indian Frontier have been 
wiped out with bloodshed. 
But the Pathan kept his tem- 
per. There were many such 
cases, but there were also some 
cases in which the Indians took 
the law into their own hands, 
and used their stout cudgels 
with powerful effect. 

Police duty under such cir- 
cumstances was no sinecure, 
We were fortunate in having 
a strong force of Australian 
bluejackets, who took on this 
duty with the cheerful alacrity 
of the British sailor, and with 
admirable justice and imparti- 
ality. There were, of course, 
some very amusing incidents. 
On one occasion the German 
General complained that one of 
the police had grossly insulted 
a German officer, and even gone 
so far as to deprive him of his 
sword, an unheard-of outrage. 
On investigation it appeared 
that the officer in question, 
very drunk, had tried to get 
into some building or place 
guarded by the police. On 
being prevented from doing 80, 
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he had drawn his sword; but 
the bluejacket was too quick 
for him, and struck him sharply 
on the wrist with his baton, 
forcing him to drop the sword, 
which the sentry snatched up. 
Then he addressed him (so it 
transpired in the investigation) 
in the following language: 
“Now look here, young 
feller, my advice to you is, 
‘You go ’ome,.’ And as for 
this sword, you'll get it back 
to-morrow, if you come and ask 
for it proper.” The officer in 
fact had been guilty of the very 
serious military offence of try- 
ing to force a sentry. This 
aspect of the case was, of 
course, represented to the 
German military authorities, 
but there was not the small- 
est acknowledgment that they 
would take any disciplinary 
action against the offender. 
After the Australians had left 
the country, the police duty in 
question was taken over by the 
Welsh Fusiliers, who acquitted 
themselves with much credit. 
Thad a quite unsolicited tribute 
to this effect from a German 
officer one day in course of 
conversation, He said they all 
admired the British soldiers, 
in this and other duty, for 
their calmness. But there were 
many occasions when this 
steady behaviour of the men 
on police duty was tried to the 
uttermost. One of the most 
notable of these ocourred one 
day when a small police patrol 
was going round a part of the 
Concessions which was par- 
ticularly objectionable, a road 
where vile shops of all sorts 
abounded, some of which had 
been placed “out of bounds” 
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by order of the combined 
military authorities. Finding 
some men trying to get into 
one of these, the police inter- 
fered (without undue violence, 
as it subsequently transpired), 
and the delinquents not only 
resisted but managed to raise 
a tumult which brought from 
neighbouring shops and taverns 
a crowd of others of various 
nationalities, like a swarm of 
angry wasps. (It must be re- 
membered that in those days, 
before the Entente was thought 
of, the English were not popular 
with their present French and 
Russian allies, any more than 
they were with the Germans.) 
The mob attacked the little 
band of Britons with stones 
and bricks and other missiles, 
while bayonets were drawn, 
and the half-drunken crowd 
prepared to make a charge. 
The corporal in command of 
the patrol formed his men in 
a line across the road and 
coolly awaited the rush. One 
of his band, however, fell, 
knocked senseless from a stone 
on the head. The man who 
did it fell the next moment, 
shot by the corporal’s order. 
Then followed a wild rush, but 
the Welshmen stood firm, and 
blood was shed on both sides. 
Presently some Japanese ap- 
peared on the scene, and, always 
being friendly to England, 
wanted to fix bayonets and 
charge. This, however, the 


Welsh corporal would not 
allow, and he kept his ground 
with his little handful of men 
till an officer’s picket arrived 
on the scene and dispersed the 
mob. 

Of course there was much 
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trouble with the German auth- 
orities about this. They wanted 
the corporal tried by court- 
martial for murder, while the 
British wanted the corporal 
promoted. I do not remember 
how it was settled. 

That the kindly relations 
between English officers and 
their men had not escaped the 
approving attention of the 
German authorities was shown 
by the following rather ludi- 
crous experience. One day 
some soldiers were playing 
football, with officers, as usual, 
on both sides. In the course 
of the game a detachment of 
German soldiers was marched 
down to the ground, where 
they halted and remained for 
some time as spectators. In 
an interval of the play, the 
officer in command approached 
one of the English officers who 
was playing, and said that he 
had been ordered to go there 
and observe how English 
officers and men played games 
together, with good results, 
and that, in order that the 
Germans might learn how to 
copy this, he thought it might 
be useful if a selected German 
soldier were allowed to form 
part of the team on each side. 
The Englishman, of course, 
was rather amused, but gladly 
gave permission. Accordingly 
a German private was detailed 
to play on each side. He 
divested himself of such articles 
of dress and equipment as in- 
terfered with his movements, 
aud solemnly played football 
for the first time in his life, 
much to the delight of the 
British soldier. After a suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to enable 


the men to understand the 
game, the officer in command 
again saluted the English 
officer, withdrew his men, and 
marched off the ground, It 
is doubtful, however, whether 
the lesson was practised any 
further. 

It is pleasant to record that 
in the dark days of January 
1901, when we heard the sad 
news of the illness and death 
of our beloved Queen, there 
was much kindly sympathy 
expressed by the Germans, At 
the funeral service at Tientsin 
the majority of the German 
officers were present, and they 
were most anxious that their 
troops should form part of the 
pageant under arms on that 
occasion. This, however, was 
respectfully declined, on the 
ground that only subjects of 
her late Majesty could be per- 
mitted to take part in the 
actual ceremony. 

Not many days after this I 
had occasion to go to another 
garrison of allied troops at 
Shanhaikwan, distant about 
180 miles to the north of 
Tientsin. It is a place of im- 
portanee, because there the 
Great Wall of China comes 
down to the sea. There the 
railway to Newchang and 
Manchuria pierces the Wall, 
and a considerable town has 
clustered round the _ spot. 
There are also some fortifica- 
tions of much more modern 
date than the Great Wall, but 
infinitely less remarkable in 
respect of skill and ingenuity. 
There is something magnificent 
about the skill that devised 
and the energy that executed 
a mighty work stretching from 
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this eastern sea, ever preci- 
pitous mountains and vast 
wastes for hundreds of miles 
along the whole _ northern 
frontier of the Chinese Empire. 

Here in October 1900 the 
Chinese forts surrendered to 
the allied Powers, and detach- 
ments from seven foreign 
armies were dotted in forts 
and billets between the sea- 
coast and the city. A light 
railway which had _ been 
brought frem Calcutta by the 
British force had been laid 
down connecting the piers, 
where goods and steres were 
landed, with the various forts 
and camps, and each of the 
Allies had the use of the line 
and the rolling stock one day 
in each week. The British, to 
whom the line belonged, asked 
for no payment or other ac- 
knowledgment, and took no 
greater share in the use of the 
line than was enjoyed by others. 
Great complaint, however, was 
made that whereas the other 
nations took particular care 
not to abuse this concession, 
the Germans took no pains 
whatever to leave the rolling 
stock and line in the condition 
in which they found it, as- 
suming in this, as they did in 
all other matters, that if other 
people’s interest suffered 
through their action it was 
not a matter which concerned 
them. 

The British general, the late 
Sir Alexander Reid, who com- 
manded all the allied ferces at 
Shanhaikwan, was a Scot from 
Aberdeon, a man of massive 
frame and of resolute will. 
Between him and the colonel 
commanding the German troops 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO, MCXCVII. 
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there was no love lost: e 
latter was a wild, hard-drinking 
swashbuckler, who had reeently 
come from one of the German 
colonies, which by all accounts 
he had painted very red. 
Shortly before I arrived at 
Shanhaikwan there had been 
some allied operations against 
hordes of Chinese banditti in 
the adjacent country. The 
German colonel and another 
had deliberately disregarded 
the orders of the British 
general in a most flagrant 
manner. Reid was not the 
man to be treated in this way, 
and sending for the delin- 
quents, he (like Lewis Car- 
rol’s Hiawatha) 


‘* Stated in emphatic language 
What he’d be before he’d stand it,” 


and finally wound up by say- 
ing, “I'll clap ye in my quarter- 
guard,” words which may have 
been obscure in themselves, 
but absolutely clear in their 
intention, 

When I was at Shanhai- 
kwan, too, everybody was 
laughing over the mule episode. 
Some mules belonging te the 
British force had got loose, and 
had careered all over the place. 
One was discovered in the 
German lines. A letter was 
written asking that it should 
be returned. The answer came, 
“To-morrow at eight o’clock 
you will become a mule.” No 
occult magic was intended, 
merely an imperfect translation 
of the verb bekommen. 

Another mule came to a very 
tragic end. Rejoicing in an 
unwonted freedom, it had the 
audacity to pursue no less a 
personage than the German 
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colonel, who was quietly riding 
@ pony on a public road. His 
version of the story is that the 
mule pursued him with open 
mouth and discordant voice, 
and that after vainly en- 
deavouring to shake it off he 
was obliged in self-defence to 
draw his revolver and shoot it. 
The mule, anyhow, whether 
innocent or guilty of an un- 
warrantable attack and insult 
on the person of the repre- 
sentative of Germany, was 
dead, and it could not be 
shown on the casualty returns 
as “killed in action,” nor would 
any British officer certify that 
it died “through the result of 
an accident.” The British 
general was very much an- 
noyed with the German colonel, 
and the latter was equally in- 
dignant with the British. Every 
one else was hugely amused. 
Tanteene animis colestibus ire ! 

Whether it was with a view 
to pouring oil on the troubled 
waters or not is not evident, 
but about this time the Field- 
Marshal, Count von Waldersee, 
came to Shanhaikwan for the 
purpose of reviewing all the 
allied troops. A very notable 
review it was, quite unique in 
history. About 8000 troops 
of seven different nations, 
commanded by a_ British 
general, and saluting a Ger- 
man field-marshal, under the 
very shadow of the Great Wall 
of China. It was a remark- 
able sight, though the fact 
that it took place on a bitterly 
cold day, with a threatening 
snowstorm and gusts of freez- 
ing wind, made it less of a 
picturesque spectacle than 
such reviews usually are. The 
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only cavalry were some 
Siberian Cossacks on shaggy 
ponies, and the well-mounted 
Jodhpur Lancers, commanded 
by that splendid soldier, Sir 
Pertab Singh. 

That evening the Field- 
Marshal dined with the British 
Headquarter Staff, and I had 
the pleasure of sitting near 
him. I had not met him 
before, and found him a most 
charming and courteous old 
gentleman. After dinner the 
first toast was, of course, to 
our own sovereign, “The 
King.” It was the first time 
any of us had heard this toast 
in these words, and it brought 
home to us our great national 
loss. The next toast was 
‘‘The German Emperor.” The 
courteous Field-Marshal said, 
“T raise my glass to the 
health of the youngest British 
field-marshal,” alluding to the 
fact that King Edward had 
recently conferred that rank 
on the Kaiser. The conversa- 
tion turned on the subject of 
British field-marshals, and I 
found to my surprise that 
the German officers sitting 
near me knew the names of all 
our field-marshals. Whether 
they knew their characters 
and histories as well, or what 
use they made of this know- 
ledge, I cannot say, but it 
was somewhat characteristic 
of their methodic study of 
military matters. 

A remark that I had visited 
some of the battlefields of 
1870 — as many English 
officers have done — elicited 
an enthusiastic response from 
one of those sitting beside me, 
who had been a subaltern in 
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a fusilier regiment at Weissen- 
berg and Worth. With a 
little persuasion the old Field- 
Marshal began to relate his 
experiences, of the campaign, 
in which he served as a major. 
He spoke specially of the 
tremendous ring of artillery 
fire at Sedan, and the brave 
but ineffectual attempts of the 
French to break through the 
German circle. It was all 
very interesting, the more so 
because few were even then left 
in the German army whe took 
part in that memorable war. 
Not long after this I was 
back again at Peking, and the 
day after my return went to 
pay my official call at the 
Field-Marshal’s Headquarters. 
He was living in a beautiful 
Chinese house on the borders 
of a large lake in the Imperial 
City. This house, like all 
ether Chinese houses that I 
have seen, comprised three 
blocks facing inwards to 
a courtyard, each block con- 
taining three rooms. In 
the centre of the courtyard 
had been erected a_ little 
asbestos house which had been 
brought from Germany for the 
Field-Marshal’s personal use. 
Over the court was a frame- 
work of poles to be used in 
summer for carrying an awn- 
ing. In one of the blocks at 
the side of the court the Chief 
of the Staff, and in another 
the principal military secre- 
tary, resided, but the third 
and largest block contained 
the reception and dining 
rooms. I mention these details 


as they all affect the disaster 
which followed not many 
weeks later, 
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When I was writing my 
name in the Field-Marshal’s 
book, the old man chanced to 
come out accompanied by his 
personal Staff, and greeted me 
very pleasantly. He invited 
me to accompany him to an 
inspection of the First Bat- 
talion of the East Asiatic 
Regiment, which had been 
specially raised from _ the 
Guards in Berlin. I very 
gladly accepted His Execel- 
lency’s invitation, and accom- 
panied him round the ranks. 
That they were extraordinarily 
smart goes without saying. 
The drill was perfect. Then 
followed an attaek practice 
(with ball cartridge) across the 
frozen surface of the lake 
against targets on the other 
side. Incidentally this may 
give some idea of the size of 
Peking, for these operations 
took place, with perfect safety, 
inside the limits of a park in 
the Imperial City. The Ger- 
man tactics on this occasion 
were the close formation of 
which we have heard so much 
recently. After the inspection 
was over, I was invited by the 
Field-Marshal to dine with 
him that evening and meet 
the officer commanding the in- 
spected battalion. 

In the evening we assembled 
in one of the beautiful recep- 
tion rooms, to which allusion 
has been made. The walls and 
ceiling were covered with beau- 
tiful carving, there were very 
handsome porcelain vases, and 
pieces of red lacquer of great 
value. General von Schwarz- 
hoff, near whom I found my- 
self standing, was apparently 
@ connoisseur, and spoke pleas- 
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antly and learnedly about 
them. Our conversation was, 
however, interrupted by the 
Field-Marshal bringing to me, 
for introduction, the major 
commanding the battalion, a 
smart Prussian guardsman. 
“ He is a countryman of yours,” 
said the Count von Walder- 
see; “his name is Graham.” 
I sat next Major Graham at 
dinner. He told me his father 
was a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister who had settled many 
years before in Berlin, and had 
married a German wife. He, 
their eldest son, was in the 
army, but a younger brother 
was an English clergyman. 
Curiously enough, I had 
met, many years before, at the 
autumn manceuvres at Cob- 
lentz, a somewhat similar case 
of a Scotsman in the German 
Guards. I was at that time 
a subaltern, and, visiting the 
manceuvres, was placed under 
the care of a subaltern on the 
staff of the German army, who 
now I think is commanding an 
army corps. One evening as 
we were crossing the man- 
ceuvre ground, a Guards officer 
passed us, and we exchanged 
salutes. ‘“ That,” said my men- 
tor, “is a countryman of yours. 
He comes from a place called 
Kinross.” As I happen to hail 
from the same part of the 
country I asked his name, and 
was told ‘‘Von Stedman.” The 
name was not unfamiliar to me 
as that of a respectable, but 
by no means aristocratic, bur- 
gess of the little county town, 
and hardly a man to have rela- 
tives officers in the Guards of 
his own or any other country. 
However, when shortly after- 
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wards I went home and made 
inquiries, I learned that one of 
the family of that name had, 
after taking a medical degree 
in Edinburgh, settled in Berlin, 
where he had risen to great 
eminence, had become Court 
physician, and his three sons 
were all officers in the Guards 
Corps, one of whom, in the 
Empress Augusta’s regiment, 
was the one I had met at Cob- 
lentz. One cannot help won- 
dering how many Scotsmen 
there now are in the ranks, 
or as officers, in the armies of 
our enemies. In the eighteenth 
century, as Count von Walder- 
see reminded me that evening, 
there was no name more fam- 
ous among Frederick’s lieu- 
tenants than Marshal Keith. 
And I am told that another 
Keith, fighting against the 
Turks on the Austrian fron- 
tier, feund that the Turkish 
general was, or had originally 
been, a Scotch sailor from 
Kirkcaldy. 

Some two months or so after 
this little dinner party a very 
sad affair occurred in the place 
where we had been so hospit- 
ably entertained. I had been 
dining with two very pleasant 
brothers in a Saxon battalion, 
and was riding home with an 
officer on the Headquarter 
Staff, named von Lettow, with 
whom I had formed acquaint- 
ance—a well-mannered, well- 
educated man. It was a lovely 
time of year, and we often took 
walks in the morning together 
before our day’s work began, 
with a view to improving our 
knowledge of languages. Next 
morning von Lettow met me 
with the news that after we 
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had parted the previous even- 
ing about eleven o’clock, he had 
seen a bright light in the di- 
rection of the Field-Marshal’s 
headquarters, and coming reund 
a corner he saw to his horror 
that the whole place was 
ablaze. Galloping on, he turned 
‘out every guard that he could 
find, but by that time the fire 
had spread rapidly. The Field- 
Marshal had just gone to bed 
in his little asbestos house, and 
he was rescued just in time 
before the blazing poles above 
fell in on the top of it. Von 
Schwarzhoff had got out all 
right, but rushed in again 
to get some papers of value, 
and just then the roof of the 
house he occupied fell in with 
a orash, burying him in its 
ruins. His charred remains 
were afterwards found in the 
débris. 

A day or two afterwards 
the funeral took place. Troops 
of all nations lined the road 
from the Headquarters round 
the lake where I had seen the 
Guards’ battalion manceuvr- 
ing, to a temple on a peninsula 
where it was intended to form 
a temporary mausoleum. The 
principal officers of the Allied 
armies gathered to pay a last 
tribute of respect to one who, 
it was universally recognised, 
was a most brilliant soldier, 
and whose death was a great 
loss to his country. The old 
Field-Marshal, in the uniform 
of a Uhlan regiment, received 
his guests with his usual 
dignity. He told me with 
much evident pleasure that 
among the telegrams of con- 
dolence which he had received 
was one from Lord Roberts. 
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The service was a very simple 
one. A hymn, a prayer, and 
then an address by the Field 
chaplain, in which sympathy 
for the widowed mother of the 
deceased General, in far-off 
Wurtemberg, was the domi- 
nant tone. Then the solemn 
procession wound slowly along 
a shady avenue round the 
shores of the lake, between 
rows of soldiers of all the allied 
nations, with arms presented 
and stately music. After the 
gun-carriage walked in slow 
time officers in varied and 
brilliant uniforms. On the 
surface of the lake the lotus 
plants were putting forth 
shoots of vivid green, and 
swallows skimmed over the 
surface. Nature was in a 
most attractive mood of re- 
turning spring, and against 
the clear blue sky the brilliant 
yellow roofs of the Chinese 
imperial city stood out with 
vivid effect. At one of the 
yellow-roofed buildings, erected 
on a little peninsula jutting 
into the lake, the cortége 
stopped, the mortal remains 
of Julius von Schwarzhoff were 
reverently carried into this 
temporary resting - place, and 
after a brief blessing, the last 
honours were paid. 

Whether it was from the 
personal eharacter of Count 
von Waldersee, or from the 
fact that the allied armies in 
Peking had each a definite 
quarter allotted to it, where 
it could be entirely apart from 
any of the others, I cannot say, 
but there was certainly less 
quarrelling in Peking among 
the allied troops than there 
was in Tientsin. In the ad- 
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jacent country, however, the 
Germans appear to have be- 
haved with that “frightful- 
ness” which was part of their 
monarch’s parting injunction 
to them. They seem, however, 
to have exceeded even his in- 
structions. For, after some 
particularly flagrant case of 
cruelty, Dr Morrison, the well- 
known ‘Times’ correspondent, 
telegraphed home an indignant 
account of it, with the result 
that almost at once orders 
came from Berlin to mitigate 
the barbarous procedure. 

I did not personally see any 
of this. My duty at that time 
was the construction of the 
British portion of the per- 
manent defences of the Lega- 
tion area in Peking. These 
defences had been settled by a 
committee of officers of all the 
allied nations, and accepted by 
the Diplomatic Corps. The 
proposals, thus sanctioned, had 
to be carried into effect by the 
engineer officers in each case 
for the particular part which 
lay adjacent to the Legation of 
their own nation, and in co- 
ordination with those of the 


Allies on either flank. My 
colleagues were Russian, 
Italian, and Japanese. The 


Russian chief engineer was a 
gallant officer named Tretiakoff, 
who afterwards fell, after doing 
splendid service, at Port Arthur. 
Unfortunately he knew neither 
French, German, nor English, 
and I knew no Russian, se our 
intercourse was limited to what 
was possible by interpretation 
through his adjutant, who could 
talk a little German. With 
my Italian and Japanese col- 
leagues I had no difficulty, as 
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they both spoke French admir- 
ably. 

During this period, therefore, 
I saw little of the German 
troops. What did, however, 
come under my notice more 
directly than field operations 
was their behaviour on the 
railway. 

This had now been com- 
pleted for some months, and 
was once more under British 
management. Engineer officers 
of railway experience had been 
brought from India, and the 
tangled business of maintenance 
and management was being 
steadily unravelled. At each 
station there was a railway 
staff officer, whose business it 
was to administer the military 
requirements, and there was a 
guard, sometimes more than 
one, to enforce law and order. 
A Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, under the able presi- 
dency of Colonel Macdonald, 
and composed of members of 
various nationalities, had drawn 
up @ code of rules, which was 
accepted by all the Allies, 
giving definite instructions as 
to how the troops were to use 
the line, and providing for the 
interests of all the nationalities 
concerned without partiality, 
favour, or affection. One of 
the duties of this Executive 
Committee was to report to 
Headquarters the number of 
breaches of this code com- 
mitted by the troops of each 
nationality. Those committed 
by the Germans were far in 
excess of any other,— indeed it 
was said that they were more 
than all the others put to- 
gether. 

The following incident may 
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illustrate the spirit in which 
they acted. I was leaving 
Tientsin one day, by the morn- 
ing train for Peking, with 
Colonel Macdonald. He had 
some trouble with a young 
German officer who wanted to 
put a drunk man of his de- 
tachment, proceeding to Peking, 
into the train. Now one of the 
regulations in the Code of Rules 
was that if a soldier came 
drunk on to a platform he was 
not to be allowed into a train, 
but was to be handed over to a 
guard, if possible of his own 
nation, until he was disposed 
of. Colonel Macdonald pointed 
out to the young officer that he 
must obey the rule in question. 
The officer indignantly in- 
quired whether his word was 
doubted that the man would 
be punished at the end of the 
journey. To this, of course, the 
only reply was that orders 
must be obeyed, and very 
sulkily the young officer hand- 
ed over the culprit to a N.C. 
officer of the German guard at 
the station. As the train was 
moving off Colonel Macdonald 
saw the stationmaster waving 
his arms excitedly, so he stopped 
the train and inquired what the 
matter was. It appears that 
the young officer, as soon as he 
saw that the British Colonel’s 
back was turned, ordered the 
N.C. officer of the guard to put 
the drunk soldier, at the last 
minute, into the train. The 
result was that the young 
officer had some very plain 
truths impressed upon him, and 
he was reported to his own 
headquarters for his disobedi- 
ence of orders, though whether 
any disciplinary action was 
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taken in consequence we never 
heard. 

Such breaches of discipline 
were always attended with 
risk of some international dis- 
pute, but the conduct of the 
German troops themselves 
made the risk even greater. 
On one occasion, for example, 
a train with German troops 
came into a station where the 
platform guard was composed 
of Gurkhas under a British 
officer. One of the German 
soldiers leaning out of a window 
behaved with gross brutality 
to an inoffensive Chinese vendor 
of fruit and cakes on the plat- 
form. This so raised the wrath 
of the Gurkha sentry that he 
rushed up to his officer, saying 
with much excitement in Hin- 
dustani, “By your honour’s 
permission, I will now begin 
magazine fire” (into the brewn 
of the Germans !) 

So matters went on: there 
was an honest attempt on 
the part of the few, and those 
mostly of high rank, to meet 
the British and other foreign 
officers on the common plat- 
form of chivalry and honour; 
but on the other hand, the 
conduct of the majority of 
the German army was charac- 
terised by intense arrogance 
and absolute disregard for the 
common welfare, except in so 
far as it coincided with their 
own interests. 

The Field-Marshal and his 
staff left Peking early in June 
1901. On this occasion there 
was, of course, a considerable 
amount of military display. 
The whole road, from the 
Winter Palace to the rail- 
way station at the Temple 
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of Heaven, was lined with 
German troops. Here and 
there portions of the route 


were guarded by Chinese 
police in their quaint uni- 
forms. An escort of the 16th 


Lancers (Indian army) accom- 
panied His Excellency’s car- 
riage. At the railway station 
guards from the three nations 
who had accepted his erders— 
Germans, Japanese, and British 
—were drawn up in the order 
named. There was, of course, a 
large number of officers, chiefly 
German and English, to bid him 
and his staff good-bye. Many 
cordial expressions of goodwill 
were exchanged. 

As the special train moved 
slowly out of the station, the 
German officers formed up at 
one end of the platform and 
the British at the other end. 
The former bade farewell to 
their chief with three “ Hochs” 
after their Teutonic fashion, 
and as the train passed us we 
gave three lusty cheers after 
the manner of Britons. My 
last recollection of the kindly 
old Field-Marshal was his dig- 
nified figure on the little plat- 
form outside his railway car- 
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riage, with a very gratified 
expression at the kindly fare- 
well given him by us. He 
had published an Army Order, 
thanking Sir A. Gaselee in 
particular, and the British 
officers in general, for their 
co-operation, and expressing 
in high terms his apprecia- 
tion of the Indian forces. 

Our impression of him, and 
of a few of those who were on 
his staff, and also some of the 
regimental officers, was that 
they were chivalrous and hon- 
ourable gentlemen. Unfortun- 
ately this could not be said 
of the majerity of the German 
officers, whose arrogance and 
truculence was combined with 
frequent underhand trickery. 
Rightly or wrongly, we re- 
garded this as a sign of 
national deeadence, believing 
as we did that a nation whose 
ruling caste displayed such 
moral qualities must be on 
the dewn grade. 

Had men of Ceunt von 
Waldersee’s stamp been in 
the ascendant to-day, the 
ignominious history of Ger- 
man degradation might never 
have been written. 




















CHUMMY-SHIPS. 


BY “BARTIMEUS,” AUTHOR OF ‘NAVAL OCCASIONS.’ 


THE Lieutenant fer Physical 
Training Duties came down 
into the Wardroom and sank 
into the one remaining arm- 
chair. 

“T must say,” he ejaculated, 
“the sailor is a cheerful animal. 
Sixteen days steaming on end 
without seeing any enemy— 
just trailing the tail of our coat 
about the North Sea—we come 
into harbour and we invite the 
matelots to lie on their backs 
on the upper-deck (minus cap 
and jumper) and wave their 
legs in the air by way of 
recreation. They comply with 
the utmost good humour. They 
don’t believe that it does them 
the smallest goed, but they 
know I get half-a-crown a day 
for watching them do it, and 
they go through with it like a 
lot of portly gentlemen playing 
‘Bears’ to amuse their ne- 
phews ” The India-rubber 
Man broke off, and surveyed his 
messmates with a whimsical 
grey eye. The majority were 
assimilating the contents of 
illustrated weeklies over a fort- 
night old; two in opposite 
corners of the settee were 
asleep, with their caps tilted 
over their noses, sleeping the 
sleep of profound exhaustion. 
One member of the Mess was 
amusing himself with a dice- 
box at the table, murmuring to 
himself as he rattled and 
threw. 

The India-rubber Man, in no 
wise irritated at the general 








lack of interest in his conversa- 
tion, wriggled lower in his arm- 
chair till he appeared to be 
resting on the flat of his 
shoulder-blades, with his chin 
buried in the lapels of his 
monkey-jacket. ‘I maintain,” 
his amiable monologue con- 
tinued, “that there’s something 
rather touching about the way 
they flap their arms about and 
hop backwards and ferwards, 
and ‘Span-bend’ and agonise 
themselves with such unfailing 
good-humour— don’t you think 
so, Pills?” 

The Young Doctor gathered 
the dice again, knitting his 
brows. “. . . Seventy-seven 

seventy - eight — that’s 
seventy-eight times I’ve thrown 
these infernal dice without five 
aces turning up. And twenty- 
three times before breakfast. 
How much is seventy-eight and 
twenty - three? Three and 
eight’s eleven—put down one 
and carry one—I beg pardon, I 
wasn’t listening to you. Did 
you ask me a question?” 

“T was telling you about the 
sailors chucking stunts on the 
quarter-deck.” 

“T don’t want to hear about 
the sailors: they make me tired. 
There isn’t a sick man on board 
except one I’ve persuaded to 
malinger to keep me out of 
mischief. They’re the healthiest 
collection of human beings I’ve 
ever met in my life. 

“That’s me,” retorted the 
India-rubber Man modestly. 
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“T am responsible for their 
glowing health. They haven't 
been ashore for—how long is 
it?” 

“Ten years, it feels like,” said 
some one who was examining 
the pictorial advertisements of 
an illustrated paper with ab- 
sorbed interest. 

“Quite. They haven’t hada 
run ashore for ten years—ever 
since the war started, in fact: 
and yet, thanks to the beneficial 
effects of Physical Training, as 
laid down in the book of the 
words and administered by the 
underpaid Lieutenant for Physi- 
cal Training Duties, the Young 
Doctor is enabled to sit in the 
Mess all day and see how often 
he ean throw five aces. In 
short, he becomes a World’s 
Worker.” 

“It’s just because they haven’t 
been ashore for weeks and 
months, and in spite of the 
Lieutenant for Physical Train- 
ing—Och! No, Bunje, don’t 
start scrapping—it’s too early 
in the morning, and we'll wake 
... those... poor devils— 
Eugh !—Poof!—There! What 
did I tell you!” 

The two swaying figures, 
after a few preliminary can- 
nons off sideboard, armchair, 
and deck stanchion, finally col- 
lapsed on to the settee. The 
sleepers awakened with dis- 

ust. 

“‘Confound you, Bunje, you 
clumsy clown!” roared one. 
Between them they seized the 
Young Doctor, who was a small 
man, and deposited him on the 
deck. ‘“Couldn’t you see I was 
asleep, Pills?” demanded the 
other hotly. “You've woken 


Peter, too. He’s had—how 
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many is it, Peter ?—eight morn- 
ing watches running. I’ve 
breoded over him like a Pro. 
vidence from the fore-top 
through each weary dawning, 
so I ought to know.” He 
yawned drowsily. ‘“ Peter saw 
a horn of the crescent moon 
sticking out of a cloud this 
morning, and turned out the 
anti-aircraft guns’ crews. 
Thought it was the bows of 


a Zeppelin. Skipper was 
rather peevish, wasn’t he, 
Peter?” 

The Junior Watchkeeper 


grunted and turned over on 
to his other side. ‘“ Well, you 
nearly opened fire on a North- 
ern Diver in that flat calm at 
dawn the other morning.” The 
speaker cocked a drowsy eye 
on the Mess from under his 
cap-peak. “Silly ass vowed 
it was the periscope of an 
enemy’s submarine coming to 
the surface.” 

“Truth is,” said the India- 
rubber Man, “your nerves are 
shattered. Pills, here’s a job 
for you. Give the lads two- 
penn’orth of bromide and stop 
their wine and extras. In the 
meanwhile,” he pulled a small 
book out of his pocket, “I have 
here a dainty brochure, entitled 
‘Vox Humana—lIts Ascend- 
ancy over Mere Noise ’—other- 
wise, ‘Handbook for Physical 
Training.’ I may say I was 
partly responsible for its pro- 
duction.” 

“T believe you, faith!” said 
the Fleet Surgeon bitterly, 
over the top of the B.M.J. 

The Indiarubber Man wheeled 
round. “P.M.O.! That’s not 
the tone in which to speak to 


‘your Little Ray of Sunshine. 
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It lacked joie de vivre.” The 
speaker beamed on the Mess. 
“T think we are all getting a 
little mouldy, if you ask me. 
In short, we are not the bright 
boys we were when war broke 
out. Supposing now—I say 
supposing we celebrated our 
return to harbour, and the fact 
that we haven’t bumped a 
mine- field, by asking our 
chummy -ship to dinner to- 
night, and giving them a bit 
of a chuck-up! Which is our 
chummy-ship, by the way? 
Where's the WHAT Ho! ly- 
ing?” He walked to the 
scuttle and stuck his head out. 
“Blessed if I can tell t’other 
from which now were all so 
beautifully disguised.” 

“We haven’t got a chummy- 
ship,” replied the A.P. “We 
don’t want a chummy -ship. 
Nobody loves us. We hate 
each other with malignant 
hatred by reason of hobnailed 
livers.” 

“ And if we had,” interposed 
another lieutenant gloomily, 
“they'd far rather stay on 
board their own rotten ship. 
They’re probably getting used 
to their Messman by now. The 
sudden change of diet might 
be fatal.” The speaker turned 
to the Young Doctor. “Pills, 
what d’you get when you 
change your diet sudden-like— 
scurvy, or something awful, 
don’t you?” 

“Hiceoughs.” The Surgeon 
dragged his soul from the 
depths of a frayed ‘ Winning 
Post’ and looked up. His face 
brightened. “Why? Any one 
here et 

“No, no, that’s all right, my 
merry leech. Only _Bunje 
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wants to ask the WHaT Ho’s! 
to dinner.” 

“Yes,” interposed the Gun- 
nery Lieutenant, with a sudden 
access of enthusiasm. “ Let’s 
ask ’em. Where's the Navy 
List?” He flung a tattered 
Navy List on the table and 
pored over it. 

“Hear! Hear!” chimed in 

the Engineer Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. “Let’s be a Band of 
Brothers, an’ all drinks down 
to the Mess the whole even- 
We. 
The Mess generally began to 
consider the project. ‘‘Here’s 
the Commander,” said some one. 
“Casting vote from him! 
D’you mind if we ask the 
WHat Ho’s! to dinner, sir? 
We all feel we should be better, 
nobler men after a heart-to- 
heart talk with our chummy- 
ships.” 

“Ask any one you like,” 
replied the Commander, “as 
long as they don’t ask me to 
dine with them in their ship 
by way of revenge.” 

“Carried,” exclaimed the 
India-rubber Man. ‘“‘Com- 
mander, ’e sez, spoke very 
‘andsome!’ I will now indite 
a brief ‘note of invitation. 
Bring me pens, ink, and paper. 
Apportez-moi Uencre de mon 
cousin, aussi du poivre, du 
moutard et des legumes—point 
a la ligne! I got a prize for 
French in the BRITANNIA.” 

Here the Fleet Surgeon said 
something in an undertone 
about a Village Idiot, and left 
the Mess. As he went out the 
First Lieutenant entered with 
an apologetic mien which every 
one appeared to recognise 
instinctively. The Torpedo 
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Lieutenant looked up from his 
book. ‘Oh, no, Number One, 
spare us for just one morning. 
I’ve got a headache already 
from listening to Bunje.” 

The A.P. threw himself into 
an attitude of supplication. 
“Number One, consider the 
awful consequences of your act 
before it’s too late. Consider 
what it means. If yeu make 
the Wardroom untenable I 
shall have to sit in the Office 
all the morning. I might even 
have to do some work!” 

The First Lieutenant shook 
his head dourly. “The Chip- 
ping Party is going to start in 
the Wardroom this morning. 
Paint’s inches thick on the 
bulkheads, and a shell in here 
would start fires all over the 
place. Bunje, if you want to 
write letters you’d better go 
somewhere else and do it.” 

The India-rubber Man thump- 
ed the blotting paper on his 
freshly written sheets, and 
leoked up with his penholder 
between his teeth. ‘I’ve 
finished, Number One, Admit 
your hired bravoes.” 

As he spoke an ear-splitting 
fusilade of hammering com- 
menced outside. The steel bulk- 
heads reverberated with blows 
that settled down to a persist- 
ent rain of sound, deafening, 
nerve-shattering. 

“They’ve started outside,” 
shouted the First Lieutenant. 
A general exodus ensued, and 
the India-rubber Man gathered 
his writing materials prepara- 
tory to departure. “I guessed 
they had,” he was heard to say. 
“T thought I heard a sound as 
it might have been some one 
tapping on the bulkhead.” 
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The Watchkeepers asleep on 
the settee stirred in their sleep, 
frowned, and sank again into 
fathomless oblivion. 


The India-rubber Man entered 
the Wardroom in company 
with the Paymaster as the 
Corporal of the Wardroom 
Servants was putting the 
finishing touches to _ the 
dinner-table. They surveyed 
the apartment without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Considered as a banquet-hall 
I confess it does lack some- 
thing,” observed the former. 

“There’s a good deal of paint 
lacking from the bulkheads. 
Number One has had a field- 
day and a half.” 

The other nodded. 
words of the song: 


‘In the 


‘There’s no carpet on the floor, 
And no knocker on the door, 
Oh, ours is a happy little home. . . . 


Phillips, bring me the menu, 
and let’s see if the Messman 
has suceeeded in being funny 
without being vulgar.” 
Corporal Phillips brought 
the menu with the air of one 
who connives at a _ felony. 
“ Messman says, sir, it ain’t 
all ’e’d like it to be, what 
with guests comin’ and that. 
But I says to ’m, ‘ War is 
war, I says, ‘an’ we can’t 
expect eggs-on-meat entrees, 
same ’s if it was peace-time.’” 
“To-day’s beautiful 
thought!” remarked the India- 
rubber Man when the Corperal 
had _ withdrawn. “ Really, 
Phillips has a knack of dis- 
closing great truths as if they 
were the lightest gossip.” 
The Engineer Commander 
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came in, glancing at the clock. 
“Five minutes more and the 
Wuat Ho’s! will be here. 
Bunje, my lad, you were 
responsible for this entente— 
have you any idea what we 
are going to do with them 
after dinner?” 

“None,” replied the India- 
rubber Man. “ None whatever. 
It will come to me sudden-like. 
I might dress up as a begey 
and frighten you all—or shall 
we try table-turning? Or we 
could dope their liquor and 
send them all back insensible. 
Wouldn’t that be true Oriental 
hospitality? They ’d wake up 
to-merrow morning under the 
impression that they ’d had 
the night of their lives.” 

The members of the Mess 
began to collect round the 
fireplace with the funereal 
expressions customary when- 
ever & mess-dinner is im- 
pending. 

“Which of the WHat Ho’s! 
are coming?” 

“Where ’re they going to 
sit?” 

“Who asked them?” 

“Why?” 

“Are drinks going down to 
the Mess——-?” and then the 
door opened and the guests 
arrived, smiling, a little shy, 
as the naval officer is wont 
to be when he finds himself 
in a strange Mess. They were 
relieved of caps and cloaks, 
and under the mellowing 
influence of sherry and bitters 
began to settle down. 

“Jolly good of you fellows 
to ask us to dinner,” said the 
First Lieutenant, an officer 
with a smiling cherubic visage 
and a choleric blue eye. “We 


were getting a bit bored with 
our hooker. A fortnight of 
looking for ‘Der Tag’ gets a 
bit wearisome. D’you think 
the devils are ever coming 
out?” 

“We didn’t want to ask 
you a bit really,” explained 
one ef the hosts (the advantage 
of having a chummy-ship is 
that you can insult them in 
your own Mess). It’s only a 
scheme of Bunje’s for drinking 
intoxicating liquor to excess 
at the expense of his mess- 
mates.” 

The guests grinned sympa- 
thetically, As a matter of 
fact, few of the cempany 
drank little else than water 
during those days of strain 
and vigil. Frequent references 
to indulgence might therefore 
be regarded as comic, in a 
sense. ‘ We thought of bring- 
ing our own chairs,” added 
one, “in case ‘you ’d landed 
all your spare ones.” 

“Yes,” chimed in a third 
politely; ‘“‘we didn’t expect 
to find such a wealth of 
furniture —it ’s like a model 
homes exhibition: you should 
see our Mess!” 

The Gunnery Lieutenant 
made a gesture of deprecation. 
“The Watchkeepers insist on 
keeping the settee to caulk 
on in the intervals of hogging 
in their cabins. The piano 
was retained for the benefit 
of the Young Doctor. He can 
play Die Wacht am Rhein 
with one finger—can’t you, 
Pills?” 

The Young Doctor beamed 
with simple pride. “My sis- 
ter’s German governess taught 
me when I was a kid,” he ex- 
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plained. “We have it every 
night —it’s the only tune I 
know.” 

“The sideboard is to sup- 
port the empty glasses of the 
bridge-players after the Padre 
has put down one of his cele- 
brated ‘No-trump’ hands—we 
had to keep the sideboard. 
The arm-chair is for Number 
One to sit in and beat time 
while his funny-party chip 
paint off the bulkheads.” The 
Gunnery Lieutenant looked 
round, “And se on, and so on 
—Oh, the gramophone? Bunje 
bust all the records except 
three, and we're getting to 
know those rather well. But 
as youre a guest, old thing, 
would you like ‘Tipperary,’ 
Tosti’s ‘Good-bye,’ or‘ A Little 
Grey Home in the West’?” 

The Corporal of the Ward- 
room Servants interrupted 
these amenities with the an- 
nouncement that dinner was 
ready, and a general move was 
made to the table. 

Thereafter the conversation 
flowed evenly and generally. 
It was not confined to War. 
The men who make war either 
afloat or ashore do not talk 
about it over much, There 
are others—even in this Eng- 
land of ours—by tradition 
better qualified to do the talk- 
ing, in that they see the most 
of the game. ... On the 
whole, perhaps mere “shop” 
was discussed than would have 
been the case in peace - time; 
but for the most part it eddied 
round much the same subjects 
as Wardroom conversation al- 
ways does, with the India- 
rubber Man’s_ Puck - like 
humour and gay mock- 
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cynicism running through it 
like a whimsical pattern in an 
otherwise conventional design. 
War had been their trade in 
theory from earliest youth. 
They were all on nodding 
terms with Death; indeed, 
most of the men round the 
long table had looked him be- 
tween the eyes already, and 
the obituary page in the Navy 
List had been a_ reminder, 
month by month, of others 
who had looked there too— 
and blinked, and closed their 
eyes: shipmates and fleet- 
mates and familiar friends. 
War was the Real Thing, 
that was all. There was 
nothing about it to obsess 
men’s minds, You might say 
it was the Manoeuvres of 19— 
all over again, with the chance 
of “bumping a mine” thrown 
in, and also the glorious cer- 
tainty of ultimately seeing a 
twelve-inch salvo pitch exactly 
where the long years of prep- 
aration ordained that it should. 
A submarine specialist, whom 
the war caught doing exile in 
a “big ship,” dominated the 
conversation for a while with 
lamentations that he was con- 
strained to dwell in the tents 
of Kedar. Two minutes of his 
talk having nearly convinced 
every one that the sole raison 
d@étre of the big ship was to 
be sunk by submarine attack, 
he and his theories passed into 
@ conversational siding. The 
Watehkeepers exchanged mu- 
tual condolences on the ex- 
asperating tactics of drift-net 
trawlers, notes on atmospheric 
conditions prevalent in the 
North Sea, methods of remov- 
ing nocturnal cocoa -stains 
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from the more vital portions 
of a chart, and other matters 
of interest to Watchkeepers. 
The Commander and the First 
Lieutenant of the “WHAT 
Ho's!” discussed the training 
of setters. The Young Doctor 
and his “opposite number,” 
and those near them, found 
interest in morphia syringes, 
ventilation of distributing 
stations, and, a section of the 
talk whirling into a curious 
backwater, the smell of cook- 
ing prevalent in the entrance 
halls of Sheerness lodging- 
houses,.. . 

The dinner went its course: 
they drank, sitting (as was 
their privilege and tradition), 
the King’s health. Then the 
cigarettes went round, chairs 
turned a little sideways, the 
port circulated a second time. 
The conversation was no longer 
general; in pairs or by threes, 
according to taste, tempera- 
ment, or individual calling, 
the members of the Mess and 
their guests settled down to 
a complacent enjoyment of the 
most pleasant half-hour in a 
battleship’s long day. 

Presently, while the Bridge 
table was being set out, the 
India-rubber Man rose from 
the table, and crossing to the 
piano began to vamp lightly 
on the keys, humming under 
his breath. A chorus quickly 
gathered round: a_ battered 
Naval Song-Book was propped 
up on the music-rest—more 
from habit than necessity, 
since the India-rubber Man 
could not read a note of 
music, and everybody knew 
the words of the time-honoured 
chanties. The pianist’s reper- 











toire was limited: half a dozen 
ding-dong chords did duty as 
accompaniment to ‘ Bantry 
Bay,” “John Peel,” and “The 
Chinese Bumboatman” alike. 
But a dozen lusty voices sup- 
plied melody enough, the 
singers packed like herrings 
round the piano, leaning over 
each other’s shoulders, and 
singing with all the strength 
of their lungs. 

They exhausted the favour- 
ites at length, and the player 
wheeled round on his stool. 

“What about one of the 
Guests for a song?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried several 
voices. ‘ Wheres Number 
One? He's our Madame 
Patti. You ought to hear 
him sing— 

‘We don’t serve bread with one fish- 
ball! ...’ 


But it takes a lot of port to 
get him started — how d’you 
feel about it, Number One?” 
They spoke with indulgent 
affection, as a nurse might 
persuade a bashful child to 
show off before company. 

He of the choleric blue eye 
was still sitting at the table 
with one of his hosts. He 
turned in his chair, smiling 
grimly. 

“‘ What's that about me? I 
don’t want to start scrapping 
in a strange Mess, Snatcher, 
but if you really are looking 
for trouble iy 

“Don’t mind us!” shouted 
the India-rubber Man delight- 
edly. “We'll put up a scrap 
for you in half a jiffey if you 
feel like a orumpled shirt- 
front!” He leoked round the 
Mess. “ Wait till Flags and 
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the Secretary come in from 
dinner with the Old Man, 
and we'll out the gilded Staff. 
They’re good ’uns to scrap.” 

As he spoke the door opened, 
and the Flag Lieutenant came 
in, to be met by a velley of 
greetings. 

“We of the ouddy,” he 
began in a tone of minoing 
severity, “are not pleased at 
the raucous uproar said to be 
coming from a Mess of Offi- 
cers and Gentlemen. We are 
pained. We come to lend 
our presence to what might 
otherwise develop inte an un- 
seemly brawl ” He helped 
himself to a walnut out of a 
dish on the sideboard. “ Here 
comes my colleague, the Secre- 
tary-bird. He, too, is more 
grieved than angry.” The Sec- 
retary entered warily, and 
intending combatants girded 
their leins for battle. 

“Pouf!” he exclaimed. 
“What a fug!” and elevated 
his nose with a sniff. The 
Fiery Cross was out. 

“Out Staff!” said the India- 
rubber Man in a low veice. 
“Dogs of War! Out gilded 
popinjays!” 

With a promptitude that 
hinted at long experience of 
internecine warfare, the new- 
comers embraced the first 
maxim of War: “If you must 
hit, hit first, hit hard, and keep 
on hitting.” Like a flash the 
two members of the Personal 
Staff were on the India-rubber 
Man. A chair went crashing ; 
a broken glass tinkled on to the 
deck, to the accompaniment of 
protests from the Paymaster, 
and before the Mess could join 
battle the India-rubber Man 
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hurtled through the doorway 
on to the aft-deck, to pitch at 
the feet of a delighted marine 
sentry. By the rules of the 
game, once through the portals 
of the Mess there was no return 
until a truce was declared. 
The younger members of the 
Mess rose to a man; for a 
moment the guests hung back. 
It is not in the best of form to 
scrap in a strange Mess, except 
by express invitation. 

“Come on!” shouted the 
Junior Watchkeeper. “Bite 
’em in the stomach!” and 
flung himself upon the Secre- 
tary. The guests waited for 
no second invitation. It was 
a battle-royal, and the India- 
rubber Man, interned on the 
aft-deck, yelped encouragement 
to his erstwhile conquerors 
because they were fighting 
valiantly against hopeless 
odds. 

A Rugby International, and 
a middle-weight boxer of some 
pretensions, although hampered 
by aiguilettes and out -num- 
bered six to one, were not easily 
disposed of. But they were 
ultimately overpowered, and 
carried, puffing with exhaus- 
tion and helpless with laughter, 
over the scattered débris of the 
Bridge table, gramophone, and 
paper-rack, out through the 
deorway. 

The Mess, breathing heavily, 
adjusted its ties and collars 
and smoethed its dishevelled 
hair. The Flag Lieutenant and 
Secretary retired to their 
cabins for more extensive re- 
pairs. The Bridge table was 
set upon its legs ence more: 
the scattered cards collected. 

“Polo!” said the India- 
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rubber Man. “Let’s play 
polo!” 

“How d’you do that?” 
asked one of the ecstatic guests. 
At the bottom of his heart he 
was also wondering why the 
greybeards of the Mess stood 
all this tomfoolery without 
protest. He had never been 
shipmates with the India-rubber 
Man. 

The India-rubber Man took 
an orange off the sideboard, a 
desert-spoon out of a drawer, 
and straddled over the back of 
a chair. “Like this, d’you 
see? We generally play three 
a side, but as there are six of 
you, we'll play double sides.” 
He tossed the orange on to the 
deck and hopped his chair in 
pursuit, brandishing the desert- 
spoon. 

“That’s a great game,” said 
the First Lieutenant of the 
Wuat Ho! and got him to 
horse. ‘Come on, our side, 
Boot and Saddle!” 

As the game was about to 
start the door opened and the 
Flag Lieutenant entered hur- 
riedly. He carried a signal 
pad in his hand, and there was 
that in his face that silenced 
the polo- players and caused 
the Bridge-players to lay down 
their hands. 

“Signal,” he said curtly. 
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‘‘ Raise steam for full speed. 
Prepare for immediate action 
on leaving harbour.” And was 
gone. 

Those who had immediate 
duties elsewhere stampeded out 
of the Mess. Overhead there 
was a thud of feet and ropes- 
ends and the shrilling of pipes 
as the watch fell-in. A Mid- 
shipman thrust his head inside 
the doer of the Wardroom, 
“Boat’s alongside, sir!” he 
said, and vanished. The First 
Lieutenant of the visitors flung 
his boat-cloak over his 
shoulders. 

“ Well,” he said, “we've had 
a topping evening. S’long, and 
thanks very much!” 

Their hosts helped the de- 
parting ones into their great- 
eoats. “Not ’t all,” they 
murmured politely in return. 
“Sorry to break up a cheery 
evening. lLet’s hope they’ve 
really come out this time!” 

The India-rubber Man slid 
on to the music-stool again, put 
his foot on the soft pedal, 
lightly touched the familiar 
keys, and began humming 
under his breath : 


‘© We don’t want to lose you— 
But we think you ought to go... 


» 


There are many ways of say- 
ing “ Moriturus te saluto.” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE RAIDING WAZIR. 


A MURDER had started his 
career, a deliberate murder 
with a deliberate purpose, car- 
ried out with cool calculation 
of risks and profits, and with 
such efficient cunning that it 
not only succeeded in its pur- 
pose, but also left him unsus- 
pected. 

Rahim Ullah, “the Kindness 
of Allah,” was the name with 
which he had started life, and 
which none of his many blood- 
sheddings had caused him to 
change, in that land where the 
name of the Mohammedan’s 
deity is so lightly taken on 
men’s lips. For he was a 
Mahsud Waziri, an inhabitant 
ef the country whieh produces 
the most turbulent of all the 
tribesmen of the Indian Fron- 
tier ; where theft and murder, 
moving hand in hand through 
the land, go unnoticed if the 
very slightest excuse may be 
shewn for their commission. 

. But the crime which he con- 
templated was one for which 
he had been able to find no 
excuse, however flimsy, of in- 
jury received or revenge due, 
and so it became necessary 
that he should commit it 
under some name other than 
his own ; and on a certain day 
he proceeded down the main 
trade route of the Tochi Valley, 
which led from his home to 
British territory, giving it out 
that he was going for a spell 
of work, where wages were 
good, and where men were 


fools enough to make roads 
and bridges for other men to 
use. 

When Rahim Ullah crossed 
the border, he struck out in a 
direction in which he was un- 
likely te meet any one who 
knew him, and, after a short 
period of waiting, he made for 
the other great route from 
British India to Waziristan, 
which lies along the Gumal 
river. Here he was a stranger, 
and so reached the heart of 
the country, known only by 
the assumed name of Chirag 
Din. He travelled with the 
excuse that he was making a 
pilgrimage from the British 
border, where he said he lived, 
to a shrine, consisting of the 
grave of a saint, decorated 
with a pile of wayside stones 
and scraps of dirty cloth, the 
inexpensive offerings of the 
many who had craved a bless- 
ing of the holy man in bygone 
days. 

Thus it happened that to 
the anchorite who lived by 
the holy “ziarat,” there ap- 
peared one day a short and 
scrubby little man with sharp 
eyes and a somewhat cringing 
manner, who announced his 
intention of worshipping there 
for some time. He had very 
little money, but made himself 
useful to the resident cleric 
with such good will that, when 
his funds ran out, he was in- 
vited to stay on and share, for 
the time being, the gifts which 
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pious charity placed at the 
priest’s disposal. 

One day, when Rahim Ullah 
was sitting by the shrine on 
the rough stone platform, in 
the shade of the thorny acacia- 
tree beneath which the holy 
man had sat for many a year, 
to extol the memory of the 
dead saint and to receive the 
doles made in his name, s huge 
fair Waziri from the highlands 
to the north strolled up and, 
having made his obeisance as 
he passed the shrine, seated 
himself on the edge of the 
shaded platform and opened 
a conversation. The man was 
obviously well-to-do. He car- 
ried a snider rifle, which in 
those early days, when the 
theft of weapons from India 
had not yet become as common 
as it has since, and when the 
smuggling of Continental-rifles 
from the Persian Gulf was still 
in its infancy, was no small 
asset. Then, he was dressed 
in cotton clothes, which still 
retained some of their original 
claim to whiteness, and wore a 
searlet waistcoat, made from 
the cloth of a discarded mili- 
tary tunic, while the conical 
cap, round which his puggri 
was wound, was heavily em- 
broidered in gold. 

“The Holy Man is away?” 
he inquired, as he seated him- 
self. 

“He is away attending a 
burying at Spin Obo, but he 
will be back at noon.” 

“Are you a new disciple?” 
continued the big man, looking 
at Rahim Ullah as he spoke. 
He sat with his rifle across his 
knees, leaning back at his ease, 
but with his mind alert and 
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ready, as men in Waziristan 
must be if they desire to come 
to the honour of grey hairs. 
Rahim Ullah replied that he 
was there in that capacity, but 
only temporarily, and went on 
to explain how that he had 
come up the Gumal Valley 
from the border in search of a 
rifle at a certain price, and 
that if he did not hear of one 
soon he would return home 
again. The big stranger seemed 
interested, and spoke on the 
subject as on one which he 
understood, and, in course of 
the conversation, he managed 
to convey the impression that, 
although he was not at all 
eager to do so, he would be 
agreeable to sell) his own 
snider, as he proposed buying 
a Government ‘303, of which 
he had lately heard, but which 
he could not afford to buy 
until he had realised on his 
present weapon. 

“My snider is a good gun 
and not expensive,” he ex- 
plained. ‘For all purposes of 
private revenge, of short range 
work in raids and ambushes, it 
is as efficient as a ‘303. For 
me, I need a rifle that will kill 
afar, for I raid at times deep 
into the territory of the Eng- 
lish, and I have known what 
it is te have the sepoys shoot- 
ing at me at a thousand yards, 
when I could do nothing to 
defend myself except run like 
a mountain-goat from before 
their faces.” 

“The rifle indeed seems a 
good rifle, but what may the 
cheap price be of which you 
tell me?” asked the little man. 

“The price is four hundred 
English rupees, I am no bun- 
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niah to charge more than a 
thing is worth, but less than 
that I cannot take.” 

“Now, by the Prophet’s 
beard, I am sorry to hear you 
name such a sum. No doubt 
it is a just amount, but I have, 
alas! but half of it, and must 
look no longer at the rifle, 
though indeed I greatly desire 
to buy it.” 

“Well,” said the big man, 
“if you cannot pay me the 
whole four hundred, I will, 
even at the risk of loss, allow 
you to buy it off me for no 
more than three hundred and 
eighty rupees, but to do more 
than that is impossible.” 

The usual haggle, such as 
may be heard, with variations 
only ef speech and coinage, 
all the way from Constanti- 
nople to Yokohama, went 
through its inevitable course, 
until finally, after much pro- 
testing and many lamentations 
en both sides as to the financial 
loss which an honest and gener- 
ous spirit must occasion its 
owner, the sum of three hundred 
rupees was fixed as the price 
of the snider and of twenty- 
three rounds of ammunition for 
it. The bargaining may have 
been rather less protracted than 
is usual in such a case, because 
Rahim Ullah, not having a 
rupee in the world, much less 
three hundred of them, had no 
intention of paying any sum 
whatever for the rifle, and 
therefore bargained merely be- 
cause to have refrained from 
doing so would have been to 
proclaim the fraud in the 
plainest terms. 

A place of meeting was ap- 
pointed, a lonely spot on an 
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where they sat. They were to 
meet there alone, without wit- 
nesses, and to make the ex- 
change, a reversal of the usual 
eustom in other countries, where 
witnesses are cited to ratify 
such transactions, but rendered 
necessary by the circumstances 
of the bargain. The men were 
utter strangers. Commercial 
probity can hardly be said to 
exist in the country, and any 
stratagem is fair in order to 
better an opponent in a deal. 
If, therefore, witnesses were 
called in, an uncontrollable 
factor would be admitted, and 
while it was equally true that 
the principals themselves were 
no more trustworthy than the 
rest, there was an esteemed 
and trusted method of control- 
ling their vicious tendencies. 
This was nothing more or less 
than the breathing of an oath 
in the name of Mohammed, to 
deal fair and square with each 
other; and this they did, in 
full and proper form, there and 
then, at the shrine of the 
defunct saint, and parted to go 
their ways and meet again at 
the appointed time and place. 
Rahim Ullah had of course 
no intention from the very 
first of being true to his oath; 
and, indeed, it is quite wonder- 
ful how very often the Moham- 
medan will take such an oath 
and promptly violate it, but 
far more wonderful, to the 
European mind, how succeer- 
sive generations of Moham- 
medans continue to place their 
property, and even their lives, 
at the merey of this hoary 
fiction. So Rahim Ullah, in- 
stead of spending the time in 
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getting the money, as he had 
said he would, spent at least 
a part of it in selecting a 
great many small flat stones 
which, when tied up in a thick 
cloth, might pass for money 
until the cloth was opened, 
and hoped the while that he 
was, on this occasion, the only 
one of the pair who had in- 
voked the Prophet with the 
deliberate intention of break- 
ing the oath. 

As he approached the ap- 
pointed spot, he saw the big 
stranger sitting on a reck, 
awaiting him, with the cov- 
eted rifle in his hand. He 
went quickly forward and, as 
he reached him, he gave him 
the greeting of piety. 

“Salam Alekum,” he cried, 
“may you never be weary.” 

“Wah Alekum Salam,” was 
the reply, and then after a 
pause, “Have yeu brought 
the money ?” 

“Without doubt. In this 
bag are the three hundred 
rupees, each one rung on a 
stone to test its genuineness. 
The bag I will place on this 
stone between us, until we 
have examined the rifle, when 
I will deliver the money piece 
by piece,” and so saying, he 
took from his loose upper 
garment a large bag of rough 
cotton, filled with the flat 
stones he had so carefully 
selected for the purpose, and 
placed it on the rock at their 
side, and within reach of both 
of them. Then he continued, 
“And now show me the rifle 
and its working, for I have 
never used the snider, but 
only a muzzle-loader.” 

“The working is simple. 
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Thus the breach opens, thus 
the cartridge is placed within 
it. A single motion closes it 
so, and it remains to draw 
back the hammer and pull 
the trigger.” 

“Tis well,” replied the pur- 
chaser, “If you will show me 
in my own hands but once, 
the lesson is learnt. Thus 
and thus I open the breach 
and insert the round, is it 
not so? And thus I close 
the breach, so that when I 
pull the hammer back the 
rifle is all ready, and it re- 
mains but to press the trigger,” 
and as he spoke the word, he 
raised the muzzle, which had 
been pointing at the ground, 
until it covered the poor 
wretch who had trusted his 
oath, and without haste or 
hesitation, but with a _ set 
determination of many days, 
and with a treachery black 
as death itself, he pulled the 
trigger and shot the stranger 
dead. 

At once he sprang into 
quick action. Standing over 
the dead man, he unbuckled 
from his waist, and clasped 
on to his own, the cartridge- 
belt with its load of ammuni- 
tion, A long Afghan knife 
had hung at the victim’s side, 
and this too he detached. A 
quick examination of the body 
made it sure that he carried 
nothing more of value, and, 
after a long and careful 
scrutiny of the surrounding 
country, the murderer dropped 
into the first nullah he came 
to, and made his way down 
it at top speed towards the 
border. He kept on the move 
until dark, and then hid for 
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the night in a patch of thick 
scrub, and having eaten such 
food as he had on him, he 
turned to examine his newly 
acquired possessions. On fin- 
ishing, he muttered to himself, 

“Yes, I have got to be 
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content with having twenty- 
two cartridges instead of the 
full twenty-three, and I forgot 
to bring away the cloth I had 
tied the stones up in. Other- 
wise Allah has been with me 
to-day.” 


Il, THE GREAT PRIZE. 


It would be easy to follow 
the tale of achievements to- 
wards success, as it is under- 
stood across the border, of 
which this murder was the 
first. Starting with a petty 
descent on a string of donkeys, 
driven and guarded by their 
half-armed owners, the under- 
takings which followed the 
acquisition of the snider in- 
creased in magnitude until 
they reached the status of a 
first-class raid against a large 
village in British territory, 
with thousands of rupees and 
a few valuable ponies as the 
stake. With every advance 
there came an accession of 
wealth and influence, until 
Rahim Ullah found himself at 
the head of a band of twenty- 
four well-armed ruffians, all 
of whom he had rescued 
from destitution or danger, 
and all of whom he had him- 
self armed, until their share 
of the depredations sufficed 
for the provision of weapons 
for themselves. 

Most proverbs justify their 
definition as “wise sayings,” 
and there is no doubt at least 
a modicum of truth in the one 
which speaks of there being 
honour among thieves, but it 
was certainly not invented in a 
Pathan country. Rahim Ul- 


lah’s gang had no honour, al- 
though if thieving qualified 
them for its possession they 
should have had more than 
their fair share. Indeed the 
sole factor of their successful 
combination was that strongest 
of ties, a community of interest. 
They had a leader, cunning in 
stratagem and bold in execu- 
tion, whese chiefest aim it was 
to keep his carefully - chosen 
and well-tried band intact. As 
for the rank and file, every 
carefully-planned raid produced 
perhaps the equivalent of a 
year’s toil. Each man knew 
that no private enterprise 
could have been counted upon 
to bring in as much or to offer 
such immunity from danger; 
while all, both leader and led, 
knew well that in event of 
treachery the traitor would 
have twenty-four of the most 
desperate assassins in the 
country vowed, in local phrase, 
to drink his blood. 

Their operations were not 
too frequent. They gave time 
for the increased watchfulness 
caused by their last success to 
die down before they appeared 
on the scene again. Rahim 
Ullah was now a rich man, and 
he had learnt that money laid 
out in spies brought in a heavy 
return in loot and security, 
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and, like the man-eating tiger, 
he never struck twice in suc- 
cession in the same district. 
To these precautions and to 
his innate cunning, as well as 
te some vein of luck which 
persistently followed his meve- 
ments, he owed it that he had 
been able for years to threaten 
a long line of border country, 
until the very sound of his 
very dreaded name made the 
village banker shudder for his 
money-bags and the mother 
instinctively to hold her child 
closer to her. 

Now it happened at this time 
that for some months after the 
last raid no news of a prize of 
sufficient value and accessibil- 
ity had come to Rahim Ullah’s 
ears, and though his gang cost 
him nothing during periods of 
unemployment, he found him- 
self growing impatient for a 
job, when one day news reached 
him which made him think 
very hard indeed. 

The British have been in 
partial occupatien of part of 
Waziristan for many years, 
though their hold has been 
restricted to merely a few 
scattered fortified posts, chiefly 
on the main roads, held by 
regulars or locally raised 
Militia, efficered by men from 
the Indian Army. One of the 
largest of these posts, held at 
the time by half a battalion of 
an Indian regiment, is called 
Saranai, and, between this 
place and the shortest route 
to the Frontier, there existed 
then nothing more than a 
goat track, and rations and 
stores had in consequence to 
be sent reund by the longer 
road, causing delay and extra 
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work, The news that stirred 
Rahim Ullah so greatly was 
the intention of Government 
to survey and build a road be- 
tween Saranai and the post of 
Killa, near the border. 

“IT myself saw the survey 
party and its escort march into 
Killa from Tank,” said his in- 
formant. “The surveyors 
were a man in English clothes 
but not all white, a native 
babu and four coolies, one of 
them a Waziri. The escort 
was twenty-five rifles of the 
Indian regiment they call the 
200th, under an Indian offieer. 
There was no British sahib 
with them. They moved with- 
eut care and did not even use 
their eyes. I think they may 
become an easy prey to your 
young men.” 

Rahim Ullah paid him well 
for his trouble, and the next 
day he himself walked across 
the hills and valleys to the 
nullah in which the road was 
to be made. 

He arrived there late that 
evening and feund shelter in 
the hut of one ef his followers, 
who lived close by and under 
whose guidance he went at 
dawn the following morning to 
a point of vantage, from whence 
the length of the proposed 
route was visible. In the far 
distance the fort, Killa by 
name, where the side track 
parted from the main route, 
was plainly visible in the first 
rays of the sun. From there 
the path proceeded along the 
bed of a valley, at first open 


and pleasant, but gradually 


narrowing into a dark and 
ominous defile, overhung steeply 
at the side and intercepted by a 
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thousand smaller nullahs, which 
would serve to give access or 
means of escape to an enemy. 
On the left hand, as one looked 
down the valley, there towered 
@ monstrous mass of rocky 
mountain, its crag a gigantic 
cube of rock with serried edges 
and fissured sides. Thence it 
descended five thousand feet to 
the valley beneath, a chaotic 
mass of overhanging cliff and 
boulder-strewn slope, diver- 
sified by pinnacle and abysmal 
depth, to show how dire had 
been the forces which had up- 
reared this ill-omened mass, to 
mar the light of day with its 
dark shadow. 

The hill which shut in the 
nullah on the opposite side was, 
in comparison, almost fair and 
pleasant seeming. It rose, 
indeed, steeply a thousand feet 
above the nullah - bed, but 
it was nothing worse than an 
ordinary rugged Frontier hill, 
and the road would follow 
doubtless where the present 
track ran, curving round the 
upper shoulder of this hill to 
gain the elevation of the 
plateau on which stood the 
post of Saranai. But though 
this hill was, in its main 
features, little to be remarked 
upon, its lowest slopes, where 
they run into the nullah, were 
formed of hard clay, coloured 
in wonderfully vivid shades of 
red and slate-blue and ochre, 
and wasted and fretted by ages 
of rain into innumerable little 
knife-edged ridges and pointed 
spikes, separated from each 
other by alley-ways, some of 
which were so narrow that a 
man could scarcely make his 
way along them. 
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No more difficult ground 
could have been devised in 
which to work and guard one’s 
self against a guerilla enemy, 
to whom every cranny and 
fissure were known and avail- 
able as lines of approach, while 
the great mountain, Takht-i- 
Yakub, offered a thousand safe 
refuges for slayers and thieves, 

Rahim Ullah and his com- 
panion had not been long at 
their vantage-point before a 
stir was noticeable at the Fort, 
and presently a small compact 
group of men detached them- 
selves and commenced moving 
up the path. The survey had 
now been in progress for three 
days, and more than half the 
road of twelve miles had been 
surveyed. They advanced to- 
wards the scene of the day’s 
work, not indeed neglecting 
the stereotyped military pre- 
cautions, but observing none of 
those which would have held 
them safe in such a situation. 
The regiment had never served 
on the Frontier, its officers and 
men knew none of its con- 
ditions, clung to none of its 
maxims, feared none of its 
inexorable stratagems. A hill- 
side was nothing to them but 
a physical feature; it should 
have been the haunt of a 
thousand alarms. And so they 
marched placidly along, with 
never a@ man placed on the 
high ground to spy out the 
surrounding land, and with no 
alertness to keep their eyes 
ever scanning each possible 
shelter behind which an enemy 
might lurk. 

Rahim Ullah watched them 
all that day. He saw them 

come, he saw them sit down 
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to drowse and eat while the 
surveyors carried out their 
task, he saw them wander 
home, straggling carelessly 
with no fear of consequences 
and no skill to avert them 
should they threaten, and he 
chuckled to himself as he arose 
from his seat behind a great 
boulder, to stretch himself and 
return home, 

“Allah is great. Because 
his servant is humble in 
his sight, therefore has he 
given him this gift. Not only 
shall we have their rifles and 
their ammunition, but, because 
the men are Hindoo infidels, we 
shall gain a happier paradise 
by the holy deed of slaying 
them.” 

Word was sent round to 
collect the gang. They were 
to be at the hut, in which he 
had slept the previous evening, 
at one hour before sundown 
the next day, and their leader, 
seated on the flat roof of the 
little house, saw them assemble 
with pride and satisfaction, 
when he remembered the toils 
and dangers which their or- 
ganisation had meant to him. 
They came one by one, drop- 
ping in quietly from various 
directions, each man rifle in 
hand and with either a sheep- 
skin coat or a warm woollen 
blanket to serve as bedding 
if required. Each, too, had 
his thick flat cakes of Indian 
corn slung across his shoulders 
in a cotton cloth, and one in 
perhaps four carried a small 
leather water-skin, for the 
Frontier is a thirsty land. 
They walked in through the 
door of the courtyard in which 
the hut stood, and sat down 
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with a word of greeting and 
squatted there, talking until 
they were all collected. Rahim 
Ullah then called them up to 
the roof and shortly explained 
what was on foot, and pointed 
out to them the spot in the 
nullah which he had selected 
for the ambush. After this he 
divided the band into two 
equal parties, one to be under 
himself and the other to be 
under one Ali Sher, the man 
who acted as his lieutenant 
when any detachment of forces 
became necessary. 

“Together we will move 
down to the selected point 
to-night and, arrived there, I 
will show each man his place, 
Then we will divide: those 
with me will hide in the shadow 
of the Takht, while the com- 
panions of Ali Sher will hide 
in the nullahs of the lesser hill. 
One man alone on each side 
will keep watch. The sepoys 
will pass us in the morning 
and will be left unharmed. In 
the midst of the third watch 
we will creep forth and take 
up our positions, and by the 
end of that watch the infidels 
will surely come, sleepy with 
their long day in the sunshine 
and thinking only of their 
evening meal. Let every man 
aim well and keep his sights 
low, remembering that the 
bullet that misses is the bullet 
that flies high and not that 
which goeslow. Shoot straight, 
I say, brethren, and by this 
time to-morrow each man of us 
will have a new Government 
rifle worth a full thousand 
rupees and enough ammunition 
to last us many days.” 

By three o’clock next evening 
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every man was in position, lying 
with his eyes on the track, 
where it ran thirty or forty 
yards beneath him. Each was 
ready, on the approach of the 
unconscious enemy, te drop 
quietly dewn and lie hidden 
until the leader’s shot gave the 
signal, The place was one 
with small features on either 
side. The nullah, narrewed 
down to a width of ten yards, 
suddenly widened inte an open 
bay, fifty yards across, and 
then narrowed again to ten er 
twelve yards. On the Takht 
side of the bay was a flat- 
topped cliff, sheer and inaccess- 
ible, and along the edge of 
this, thirty feet above the 
track, there lay Rahim Ullah 
and twelve rifles. Opposite to 
them there ran a semicircular 
ridge, nearly twice as high, 
formed of the coloured clay 
which has been deseribed, so 
steep that a man with time to 
dig in his toes might just climb 
it slowly. Its edge was quite 
sharp, but the twelve rifles that 
lined it had made places for 
their feet, and with this help 
they lay there easily enough 
awaiting their foe, 

At half-past three the Indian 
officer in command fell in his 
men for the march home. Two 
men he sent ahead as advanced 
guard, two men he dropped as 
rearguard, and having done so 
started off, satisfied that all 
necessary precautions had been 
taken. The detached files were 
not fifty yards away, and might 
as well have been with the 
rest. The men walked along, 
chatting and laughing, with 
magazines uncharged and some 
with rifles slung. They had 
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come and gone so often, and 
what was there to fear? They 
were men who had soldiered 
near their homes in the South, 
and for them the menace of 
the Frontier did not exist. 

A single shot shattered the 
stillness of the quiet afternoon, 
and then a rapid fusilade broke 
out on both sides. The soldiers 
had broken into two parties, 
twenty yards apart. In the 
first were eight men and the 
Indian officer. Almost on 
the moment seven of the pri- 
vates fell. The Indian officer 
and one man remained alive, 
The sepoy hurled himself on to 
the ground, face foremost, and 
lay still as the red figures 
around him; the officer drew 
his revolver and faced—nothing. 
He bravely stood there and 
fired several shots up at the 
cliff, and actually survived for 
some seconds, and then the 
inevitable happened, and an- 
other brave man had passed to 
his forebears. 

Of the second party of twelve, 
several survived the first out- 
burst of fire, and seeing that 
the heaviest of the fire was in 
front turned back to flee. Not 
one ef them got out of the fatal 
little bay. Two tried to climb 
the steep clay, and one, wounded 
near its foot, wounded again 
half-way up, reached the crest 
only to have a rifle emptied 
into his face. The two ad- 
vanced sepoys were still in the 
bay when the firing opened. 
One died. The second, shot in 
the thigh, hobbled down the 
nullah bleeding terribly, until 
a second bullet, striking him in 
the neck, brought him down 
screaming with a horrid gurgle 
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of blood. The rear sepoys were 
outside the little embayment. 
They ran forward to their com- 
rades, and one of them went 
on until he came into the zone 
of fire and fell, as all who stood 
there fell, with a carefully- 
placed shot through him. The 
second started with his com- 
rade, but the sight of the death 
he saw before him was too 
much for his nerves, and, cast- 
ing down his -rifle in utter 
panic, he fled screaming the 
way he had come, 

The survey party, unarmed 
as they were, stood still for 
the short time needed to settle 
their fate, and the surveyor 
and four of his five helpers 
died. The fifth, himself a 
Waziri, stood with his hands 
raised in supplication and was 
spared, and he alone of the 
thirty men who were there 
stood on his feet, while the 
sepoy who had thrown himself 
down lay quivering with 
terrible fear among the dead 
and dying, and the escaped 
man ran panting and sobbing 
into the heart of the hills. 

The firing ceased. Rahim 
Ullah rose, and the movement 
was the sign for all to move. 
Rahim Ullah found his way 
dewn te the nullah. He passed 
the surveyer coolie, who stood 
with his hands still in suppli- 
cation, and passing him he 
slashed him lightly across the 
face with a long knife he had 
drawn, calling out to him— 

“What do you mean by 
making a road in my 
country ?” 

Each man seized a rifle. 
Each man cut the braces and 





belts of the nearest fallen 
man and lifted his pouches 
and straps clear from him. 
One man performed this office 
for the unharmed man who 
lay on the ground, and he, 
almost dead with fear, kept 
still as the very dead them- 
selves. 

The looting took scarcely 
two minutes to accomplish, 
and the gang, led by their 
captain, ran as one man down 
the nearest narrow cleft, which 
led to the base of the Takht, 
and disappeared from view, 
and the next moment the 
place was given over to silence 
again. 

The wounded coolie sat on 
the stones, staunching the 
blood that dripped from his 
face, and presently the sepey 
rose shakily and came and 
sat beside him. No other 
moved, for all were dead. 
Almost at once the noise of 
the blue-bottle flies was heard 
as they busied themselves with 
their suddenly provided feast, 
while the strongly acrid smell 
of freshly shed blood was 
almost everpowering in that 
closed-in place. 

The two made their way 
back to Killa, and half-an-hour 
later the wires were flashing 
the news all over India. At 
dusk the following evening a 
wearied sepoy reached the 
post, his puggri lost, his hair 
hanging loose over his face, 
his clothes in rags, and, throw- 
ing himself down in the first 
corner he came to, lay down to 
sleep the sleep of exhaustion, 

The incident of the raid was 
ended. 
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III, RETRIBUTION. 


At Saranai Post all was 
quiet. The ordinary routine 
duties of the evening had been 
finished, the men who had 
been on duty guarding the 
water supply were just with- 
drawing, and the quarter- 
guard was on the point of 
closing the main gate, when 
& man was seen advancing 
openly along the road. At a 
word from the non-commis- 
sioned officer of the guard, 
the men who were closing 
the gate desisted from their 
task for the moment. 

The man was coming at a 
fast gait, running some yards 
and then breaking into a walk 
to recover his breath, and in 
a very few minutes he was 
close up and was answering 
the inquiries of the N.C.O. 
He must see the Sahib in 
command of the post. He 
had news. No, he would say 
nothing to any one else, and 
he knew his news was worth 
hearing. 

A man was sent off to the 
officer commanding. 

Major Tom Blackwood, who 
was commanding the post, 
was also temporarily com- 
manding his regiment, and 
heped to be confirmed in that 
position in a few weeks. He 
was, first and last, a Frontier 
soldier, brought up in a regi- 
ment of the old Frontier 


Force, and he had been pushed 
on for no trick of manner, 
for no staff work in an office, 
but for regimental soldiering 
across and along the border. 
The Saranai detachment was 





also the headquarters of the 
regiment, the remainder of 
the regiment being posted in 
two other smaller places. It 
was still the leave season, and 
the calls for officers had been 
very heavy for various causes, 
and Blackwood found himself 
with only one other officer in 
the post besides himself. 

The orderly found the officer 
in the little mess-hut, turning 
over the English papers, and 
delivered his message. 

“ All right, tell the havildar I'll 
be along in a minute,” he called 
out, and presently he found 
himself at the gate facing the 
strange man. The fellow was 
a splendid Waziri, quite young, 
and a tall and fearless-looking 
man, with the fair skin of a 
dweller in the upper hills. He 
had him brought in and asked 
him his business. He replied, 
telling the story of the raid, 
which he said he himself had 
seen from a position on the 
Takht. 

“Sahib,” he said, “‘you are 
too late for anything but 
revenge. I have no sympathy 
with these raiders who bring 
war on my country by their 
deeds, and I think I can give 
you revenge if you want it. 
You will need two parties, 
for the raiders will move up 
one of two nullahs, and I 
cannot tell which; but they 
have been out all day, and 
part of last night, and they 
have been travelling to-night 
as well, and they will cer- 
tainly halt at one of two 
springs. One column I will 
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guide, and if you have a spy, 
I can tell him to guide the 
other column to that second 
spring.” 

“And how am I to tell that 
you are a true man?” 

“You cannot tell, sahib, but 
my life will be in your hands. 
Tie me up if you will. I care 
not, so that you find the 
raiders.” 

“And your reward?” 

“T am no spy, sahib, and 
I ask no reward but that you 
may be successful.” 

Blackwood gave orders that 
the man should be taken care 
of, and immediately sent in- 
structions that the whole gar- 
rison, except such as should be 
needed for guarding the post, 
should fall in, with 100 rounds 
of ammunition and one day’s 
rations, as quickly as possible. 
Then he went across to the 
hut of the only other officer 
he had with him, who was in 
bed with fever. He found 
him lying half asleep, with 
the bed-clothes piled on top 
of him, evidently in the ague 
stage. 

“T say, Sangster,” he said, 
sitting down on a chair by 
the bed, “I have just had a 
man in here who says that 
Rahim Ullah has lain up for 
the Survey Party of the 200th 
Infantry, and that they have 
been all killed or wounded 
but two men.” 

“That's pretty bad, sir,” 
replied the junior; “it’s just 
what you said would happen, 
isn’t it? But why have you 
had no wire yet? We should 
hear pretty quickly if it’s a 
true bill.” 

As he spoke there came a 


knock at the door, and Black- 
wood found a man with a 
yellow telegraph-form ad- 
dressed to him, 

“Survey party attacked,” it 
ran; “all killed but one sepoy 
one coolie, Stop passes,” 

“The usual thing,” said 
Blackwood. “Stop passes, as 
if I could stop fifty roads 
with four companies, But 
this time, with my friend 
here saying he'll guide us, 
we may have some luck. 
Anyhow, I am going to have 
a try. I wish you weren’t 
knocked up.” 

“Knocked up be hanged,” 
said the junior, with more 
energy than respect. “I’m 
coming anyhow, and the fever 
will have to take its chance. 
It wasn’t so very bad either. 
I'll be with you in half a 
moment, sir.” 

Fifteen minutes later a 
column of two hundred men 
wound silently out of the 
post. It was quite dark, and 
the enterprise of marching a 
good many miles in the dark, 
along the narrow paths and 
defiles of that rugged coun- 
try, was not one to be lightly 
undertaken. But both men 
and officers were past-masters 
at the game. Many of the 
men were themselves Frontier 
Pathans, and the remainder 
were Sikhs and Punjabis 
trained on the border to guard 
their heads against a subtle 
and -cunning foe. It was still 
dark when they reached a 
point known to none of them 
but their guides, where the 
two nullahs parted, and where 
the parties had to divide. 

“Good luck, old chap,” whis- 
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pered the older man, “I hope 
you will get into them.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said 
Sangster, “I hope we may 
score off them between us, 
anyhow.” 

The big Waziri went with 
the last speaker. The party 
moved up a ravine with steep 
sides. The darkness in this 
shut-in place was intense. No 
sound was heard except the 
gentle tramp of the men as 
they wound cautiously along 
in the ranks, and the occa- 
sional sound of a stumble, as a 
piece of rough ground took 
some man by surprise. Pres- 
ently they came to an opening 
where a side valley ran into 
the main feature. The guide 
stopped, and the whole body 
of troops halted automatically. 

“We have arrived, sahib,” 
he said in a low whisper. 
“Five hundred yards up this 
side nullah there is a spring. 
Beyond the spring is a preci- 
pice, up which none may climb. 
Send therefore men to climb 
slowly and carefully the ridge 
above the spring. Others must 
stop the mouth of the nullah, 
so that to flee the men must 
climb up. Sahib, if your men 
can be in position by dawn, 
and none know of it, we shall 
let none escape.” 

“That’s all right,” said 
Sangster, “but how do you 
know that they are here?” 

“T don’t know, sahib, but if 
the Presence will walk with 
me alone, or with one or two 
careful men, round the rocky 
corner there, we may see their 
fire, and if no fire now burns, 
we must trust to it that they 
are here, for we cannot ap- 
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proach the spring up the 


nullah unseen. They may not 
be here. I cannot say that 
they are, but I know that 
there are but two watering 
places near here, and at one 
they will surely stop, se that 
if not we, then the other party 
will find them.” 

“Very well, I'll come with 
you,” replied the Englishman, 
and calling up the Indian 
officer near him he told him 
he was going forward. He 
nodded, and the two moved on 
until they came to the rocky 
spur which formed the outer 
barrier of the small nullah. 
They climbed up this a few 
feet, until they could look up 
the little valley; to look up 
indeed, but to see nothing in 
that Cimmerian gloom except 
—and Sangster’s heart gave a 
great leap as he saw it—the 
dull red glow of a fire which 
had been allowed to die down 
to a heap of embers. Even as 
they looked the fire was 
stirred, and a figure was 
faintly visible in the glow 
which came from it. 

It was enough. The situ- 
ation was clear as crystal. 
The nullah mouth must be 
stopped, the party at the 
spring must be dominated by 
men on the hill above. No 
one could escape forward, the 
guide said. If the entrance 
were held, the thieves must 
climb the hills. But the hills 
were both steep and high, and 
the shooting would be bad if 
any got away. 

Sangster had two weak 
companies. One he posted 
under its Indian commander 
on the high ground overlook- 
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ing the entrance, and told him 
te hold his fire until the enemy 
get close, so as to damage him 
as much as possible, The other 
he took himself and, with the 
guide, climbed slowly and 
noiselessly, replacing every 
loose stone that turned under 
the foot, avoiding the skyline, 
taking a minute for five yards 
rather than give the enemy a 
sound to hear. 

There was no light to move 
or see by when they got into 
what they hoped was the posi- 
tion, but the first paling of the 
sky towards dawn was just 
making itself felt. From then 
the light came apace, and soon 
the huddle of figures lying 
round the spring was faintly 
visible. Presently a man 
stirred and sat up to smoke, 
taking a live coal from the fire 
to light the tobacco in the little 
earthen tobacco-holder he used. 
The blue cloud of smoke showed 
plainly, and the seund of his 
coughing came faintly through 
the chill air of dawn. Man 
after man began to rouse, and 
presently the whole gang was 
gathered round the fire, eating 
their morning meal and collect- 
ing their goods preparatory to 
making a start. Sangster 
crept back a pace and then 
beckoned to his men, and they, 


_ thanks to their years of careful 


training, crept ferward inch by 
inch, until their eyes were loek- 
ing down on the group two 
hundred feet below.; Sangster 
saw an old soldier seize a too 
anxious recruit by the back of 
the neck and bury his face in 
the earth, and found himself 
smiling in spite of the tension. 


All was ready, and the light 








was quite good enough for 
shooting. At the fire below a 
smallish man rose to his feet, 
and the others at once began 
te stir. 

Sangster gave the word in a 
quiet tone, and as he did so the 
small man looked up and saw. 
He gave a loud shout, and com- 
meneed running towards the 
mouth of the nullah, while a 
storm of lead deprived him in 
one moment of half his fol- 
lowers. The guide beside 
Sangster was muttering to 
himself, and turning quickly, 
Sangster saw his face, with 
gleaming black eyes, working 
savagely as he followed the 
small man’s movements. 

“Aha, my enemy,” he was 
saying through his tight shut 
teeth. ‘‘This time thou shalt 
not escape the death thou has 
dealt on all around thee. To- 
day, at last, after the years, 
shall I look on thy face in 
death.” 

Sangster had no time to 
listen. Standing up, he directed 
his men’s fire. Hight of the 
enemy get close to the mouth 
of the nullah, led by the small 
man, when suddenly from the 
rocks in their front there came 
a sheet of lead which seemed to 
kill every one of them. But 
no! One figure fell indeed for 
the moment, but the next in- 
stant was on his feet again. 
The rush had almost brought 
him through the passage, and 
now he was in the narrow 
entry itself, and now he was 
through and speeding down 
the main nullah, the centre 
of a wide circle of bullets 
which followed him as he 
went, Almost he had escaped, 
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when suddenly he began to halt 
on one leg and then to hobble 
slowly and more slowly, until, 
standing still for one moment, 
he quietly sank down. 

Sangster had seen it all. So 
too had his guide, whose mut- 
tered imprecations and laboured 
breath told what he was pass- 
ing through. 

As the small figure went 
down he sprang up and ran 
madly down the hill, and the 
Englishman, impelled by curi- 
osity, followed him at top 
speed. 

The man was in articulo 
when they arrived, with fast 
glazing eyes and hurried little 
breaths. The big Waziri was 
speaking to him when Sangster 
got up. 

“Rahim Ullah, Rahim Ul- 
lah,” he was saying, “listen 
ere you die and I will tell you 
a thing. Look, see this cloth. 
Dost thou remember it? It 
was thine, and it was filled 
with flat stones in place of 
rupees, one day many years 
agone. Ah! I see that 
thou dost in very truth re- 
member; remember both the 
snider rifle and the man thou 
did’st shoot. His son am I. 
I traced thee by the rifle which 
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thou did’st sell to Gunja, who 
sold it to Sayed Ali, who is my 
cousin. By this did I know 
thee, who thou wert. Too 
strong had’st thou grown by 
then, and I must wait and spy 
till the time came when the 
strong hand of the Government 
has given me my vengeance, 
Thou evil murderer of thine 
own race, the deepest abyas 
awaits thy black soul, thou 
who hast killed a true son of 
the Prophet, who did slay but 
according to the holy com- 
mandment,”’ 

The dying man opened his 
eyes widely and summoned his 
breath with a last effort. 

“It is just, thou son of my 
first victim, whose name I[ 
never knew. It is right and 
just that I should die by thy 
hand and not by that of 
another. Allah is great, Allah 
is one, and Mahommed is his 
prophet,” 

He stopped speaking with a 
slight croaking sound, which 
the hearers both knew well. 
His head went back, he lay 
with open mouth and half-shut 
eyes; and Rahim Ullah, the 
Raiding Wazir, had passed, 
with all his gang. 

SHERIDAN RICE. 
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ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. 


THE FIGHTING ROUND LA BASSEE. 


I, THE RUSH TO THE NORTH. 


OvR entraining at Pont St 
Maxence began with a carouse 
and ended with a cumulative 
disappointment. In the middle 
was the usual wait, a tiresome 
but necessary part of all mili- 
tary evolutions. To entrain a 
Signal Company sounds so 
simple. Here is the company 
—there is the train. But first 
comes the man-handling of 
cable-carts on to trucks that 
were built for the languid 
conveyance of perambulators. 
Then follows a little horse- 
play, and only those who, like 
myself, regard horses as un- 
mechanical and self-willed in- 
struments of war, know how 
terrifying a sight and how 
difficult a task the emboxing 
of a company’s horses can be. 
Motor-cycles are heavy and 
have to be lifted, but they do 
not make noises and jib and 
rear, and look every moment 
as if they were going to fall 
backward on to the interested 
spectator. 

We despatch riders fetched 
a great deal of straw and made 
ourselves comfortable in one of 
those waggons that are marked 
outside, with such splendid op- 
timism— 

Chevaux. . 8 
Hommes. . 40-5 
With our friend the Post- 
Sergeant and his underling 
there were roughly a dozen of 
us and no superfluity of space, 
VOL, CXCVIIL—NO, MCXCVII. 


but, seeing men wandering 
fiercely up and down the train 
under the command of our 
Sergeant-Major, we took in a 
H.Q. clerk. This ruffled us, 
but it had to be done. The 
Sergeant-Major came to our 
waggon. We stood at the 
door and pointed out to him 
that we had in our waggon 
not only all the despatch riders, 
but also the whole of the Postal 
and Headquarters Staffs. He 
said nothing to us—only told ten 
more men to get in. Finally 
we were twenty-five in all, with 
full equipment. Thinking of 
the 40-5 we settled down and 
managed to effect a compro- 
mise of room, which, to our 
amazement, left us infinitely 
more comfortable than we had 
been in the III™* coming up 
from Havre to Landrecies. 
The train shuffled out of the 
station just before dawn. We 
slept a bit, and then, just as it 
was getting light, started our 
pipes and began to talk of the 
future. The general opinion 
favoured Ostend, though a ser- 
geant hazarded that we were 
going to be shipped swiftly 
across to England to defend 
the East Coast. This sugges- 
tion was voted impossible and 
tactless—at least, we didn’t 
put it quite like that. Ostend 
it was going to be—train to 
Abbéville, and then boat to 
Ostend, and a rapid march 
H 
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against the German flank. 
The discussion was interrupted 
by somebody saying he had 
heard from somebody who had 
been told by his Major, that 
60,000 Germans had _ been 
killed in the last two days, 
Von Kluck had been killed by 
a lucky shell, and the Crown 
Prince had committed suicide. 
We were bringing the cynicism 
of youth to bear on the trust- 
fulness of a mature mercenary 
when the train arrived at 
Amiens. 

Some washed. Some medi- 
tated on a train of French 
wounded and another train of 
Belgian refugees, humble and 
pitiful objects, very smelly. 
Two, not waiting for orders, 
rushed to the buffet and bought 
beer and sardines and chocolate 
and bread. One of these was 
cut off from his waggon by a 
long goods train that passed 
through, but he knew the ways 
of military trains, waited till 
the goods had passed, then ran 
after us and caught us up after 
a mile’s jog-trot. The good 
people of Amiens, who had not 
so very long before been de- 
livered from the Germans, were 
exceedingly affectionate, and 
threw us fruit, flowers, and 
kisses. Those under military 
age shrieked at the top of their 
shrill little trebles— 

Engleesh — Tipperary — Bis- 
keet—Biskeet—Souvenir. We 
have never understood the cry 
of “Biskeet.” The fat little 
fellows were obviously well 
nourished. Perhaps, dog-like, 
they buried their biscuits with 
a thought for the time when 
the English should be forgotten 
and hunger should take their 


place as something very 
present. 

So joyously we were rushed 
north at about five miles an 
hour, or eight kilometres per 
hour, which sounds better, 
Early in the afternoon we 
came to Abbéville, a hot and 
quiet station, and, with the aid 
of some London Scottish, dis- 
embarked. From these Scots 
we learnt that the French were 
having a hot time just north 
of Arras, that train-load upon 
train-load of wounded had come 
through, that our Corps (the 
2nd) was going up to help. So 
even now we do not know 
whether we really were going 
to Ostend and were diverted 
to the La Bassée district to 
help the French who had got 
themselves into a _ hole, or 
whether Ostend was some- 
body’s little tale. 

We rode through the town 
to the Great Barracks, where 
we were given a large and clean 
ward. The washing arrange- 
ments were sumptuous and we 
had truckle-beds to sleep upon, 
but the sanitation, as every- 
where in France, was vile. We 
kicked a football about on the 
drill- ground. Then some of 
us went down into the town, 
while the rest of us watched 
impatiently for them to come 
back, taking a despatch or two 
in the meanwhile. From the 
despatch rider’s point of view 
Abbéville is a large and 
admiring town, with good 
restaurants and better baths. 
These baths were finer than 
the baths of Havre—full of 
sweet-scented odours and the 
deliciously intoxicating fumes 
of good soap and plenteous 
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boiling - water. In a little 
restaurant we met some friends 
of the 8rd Division and a couple 
of London Scots, who were 
getting heartily sick of the 
L. of C., though taking prisoners 
round the outskirts of Paris 
had, I gather, its charm even 
for the most ardent warriors. 
In the morning there was 
parade, a little football, and 
then a stroll into the town. 
I had just finished showing an 
Intelligence Officer how to get 
a belt back on to the pulley 
of his motor-cycle when Cecil 
B—— met me and told me we 
were to move north that even- 
ing. We had a delectable 
little tea, bought a map or two, 
and then strolled back to the 
barracks. In half an hour we 
were ready to move off, kit 
piled high upon our carriers, 
looking for all the world (said 
our C.O.) like those funny 
little animals that carry their 
houses upon their backs and 
live at the bottom of ponds, 
Indeed it was our boast that— 
such was our ingenuity—we 
were able to carry more kit 
than any regimental officer. 
It was dusk when D 
and I pushed off,—we had 
remained behind to deal with 
messages that might come in 
foolishly after the Division had 
left. We took the great high- 
road to Calais, and, carefully 
passing the general, who was 
clattering along with his staff 
and an escort of Hussars, we 
pulled up to light our lamps at 
a little estaminet with glowing 
red blinds just like the blinds 
of certain hospitable taverns 
in the city of Oxford. The 
coincidence was so remarkable 





that we were compelled to 
enter. We found a roaring, 
leaping log-fire, a courteous old 
Frenchman who drank our 
healths, an immense omelette, 
some particularly good coffee, 
and the other despatch riders. 

That night it was freezing 
hard, With our chairs drawn 
in close to the fire, a glass of 
something to keep the cold out 
ready to hand, and pipes going 
strong, we felt sorry for the 
general and his escort who, 
probably with chilled lips and 
numbed fingers, jogged re- 
soundingly through the village 
street. 

Twenty minutes later we 
took the road, and soon, pre- 
tending that we had lost our 
way, again passed the general 
—and lost our way, or at least 
rode well past our turning. 
Finally, colder than we had 
ever been before, we reached 
the Chateau at Gueschart. 
There we found a charming 
and hospitable son of the house 
and a pleasantly adoring lad. 
With their aid we piled the 
floor of the harness-room with 
straw, and those of us who 
were not on duty slept finely. 

From the dawn of the next 
morning we were working at 
top pressure right through the 
day, keeping in touch with the 
brigades which were billeted in 
villages several miles distant. 

Late in the afternoon we 
discovered we were very short 
of petrol, so I was sent off to 
Crécy in our famous captured 
car, with a requisition. We 
arrived amidst cheers. I strode 
into the nearest garage and 
demanded 100 litres of petrol. 
It was humbly brought and 
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placed in the car: then I sent 
boys flying round the town for 
jam and bread and butter, and 
in the meantime we entertained 
the crowd by showing them a 
German helmet. I explained 
volubly that my bandaged 
fingers—there was an affair of 
outposts with an ambulance 
near Serches—were the work 
of shrapnel, and they nearly 
embraced me. A boy came 
back and said there was no 
jam, so the daughter of the 
house went to her private 
cupboard and brought me out 
two jars of jam she had made 
herself, and an enormous glass 
of wine. We drove off amidst 
more cheers, to take the wrong 
road out of the town in our 
great excitement. 

The brigades moved that 
night; headquarters remained 
at Gueschart until dawn, when 
the general started off in his 
ear with two of us attendant. 
Now before the war a motor- 
cyclist would consider himself 
ill-used if he were forced to 
take a car’s dust for a mile or 
so. Your despatch rider was 
compelled to follow in the wake 
of a large and fast Daimler for 
twenty-five miles, and at the 
end of it he did not know which 
was him and which was dust. 
We came upon the 15th, shiver- 
ing in the morning cold, and 
waiting for some French motor- 
buses. Then we rushed on to 
St Pol, which was crammed 
full of French transport and on 
to Chateau Bryas. Until the 
other despatch riders came up 
there was no rest for the two of 
us that had accompanied the car. 
The roads, too, were blocked 
with refugees flying south from 
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Lille and men of military age 
who had been called up. Once 
again we heard the distant 
sound of guns—for the first 
time since we had been at the 
Chateau of Longpont. 

At last we were relieved for 
an hour, and taking possession 
of a kitchen we fried some pork- 
chops with onions and potatoes. 
It was grand. We washed 
them down with coffee, and 
went back to duty. For the 
remainder of that day and for 
the whole of the night there 
was no rest for us, 

At dawn the Division marched 
in column of route north-east 
towards the sound of the guns. 
Half of us at a time slipped 
away and fed in stinking 
taverns—but the food was good. 
I cannot remember a hotter 
day, and we were marching 
through a_ thickly-populated 
mining district —the villages 
were uncomfortably like those 
round Dour. The people were 
enthusiastic and generous with 
their fruit and with their choco- 
late. It was very tiring work, 
because we were compelled to 
ride with the Staff, for first one 
of us was needed and then 
another to take messages up 
and down the column or across 
country to brigades and divi- 
sions that were advancing along 
roads parallel to ours. The old 
Division was making barely one 
mile an hour. The road was 
blocked by French transport 
coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, by "buses drawn up at the 
side of the road, and by cavalry 
that, trekking from the Aisne, 
crossed our front continuously 
to take up their position away 
on the left. 
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At last, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, we reached the 
outskirts of Béthune. The 
sound of the guns was very 
near, and to the east of the town 
we could see an aeroplane 
haloed in bursting shrapnel. 
The Staff took refuge first in 
an unsavoury field and after- 
wards in a little house. De- 
spatch after despatch until 
evening—and then, ordered to 
remain behind to direct others, 
and cheered by the sight of our 
most revered and most short- 
sighted staff-officer walking 
straight over a little bridge 
into a deep, muddy, and stink- 
ing ditch, I took refuge in the 
kitchen and experienced the 
discreeter pleasures of “the 
Force.” The handmaidens 
brought coffee, and brushed 
me and washed me and talked 
to me. I was sorry when the 
time came for me to resume 
my beat, or rather to ride with 
Cecil B after the Division. 

We passed some Turcos, 
happy -looking children but 
ill companions in a_ hostile 
country, and some Spahis with 
flowing burnous, who looked 
ridiculously out of place, and 
then after a long search—it 
was dark on the road and very 
cold—we found the Division. 

I dined off a maconochie, and 
was wondering whether I dare 
lie down to sleep, when I was 
called out to take a message to 





II, ROUND 


Men talk of the battle of 
Ypres! as the finest achieve- 


and remain at the 13th Brigade. 
It was a bad night. Never 
was a man so cold in his life, 
and the brigade had taken up 
its quarters in a farm situated 
in the centre of a very labyrinth 
of country roads. But I had 
four hours’ sleep when I got 
there, while the others were up 
all the night. 

There was no hurry in the 
morning. The orders were to 
join the Division at a bridge 
just outside Béthune, a point 
which they could not possibly 
reach before ten. So I got up 
late and had a glorious meal of 
soup, omelette, and fruit in the 
town, waited on by a most 
excellent flapper who wanted 
to know everything about 
everything. I reported at the 
Signal Office, then occupying 
the lodge of the town ceme- 
tery, and was sent off to catch 
the Devons. At the village 
where I waited for them I 
found some Cuirassiers, genial 
fellows; but living helios in the 
burning sun. When I returned 
the Division had moved along 
the north bank of the Canal 
to Beuvry Station. The post 
picked us up, and in the joyous 
possession of two parcels and 
some letters I unpacked my 
kit. We all settled down on 
some moderately clean straw 
in the waiting-room of the 
station, and there we remained 
for three full weeks. 


LA BASSEE. 


ment of the British Army. 
There was one brigade there 





1 The first—in October and November. 
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that had a past. It had 
fought at Mons and Le Cateau, 
and then plugged away cheer- 
fully through the Retreat and 
the Advance. What was left 
of it had fought stiffly on the 
Aisne. Some hard marching, 
a@ train journey, more hard 
marching, and it was thrown 
into action at La Bassée. 
There it fought itself to a 
standstill. It was attacked 
and attacked until, shattered, 
it was driven back one wild 
night. It was rallied, and 
turning on the enemy held 
them. More hard marching 
—a couple of days’ rest, and 
it staggered into action at 
Ypres, and somehow—no one 
knows how—it held its bit of 
line. A brigade called by the 
same name, consisting of the 
same regiments, commanded 
by the same general, but con- 
taining scarce a man of those 
who had come out in August, 
marched very proudly away 
from Ypres and went—not to 
rest—but to hold another bit 
of the line. 

And this brigade was not 
the Guards Brigade. There 
were no picked men in the 
brigade. It contained just 
four ordinary regiments of 
the line—the Norfolks, the 
Bedfords, the Cheshires, and 
the Dorsets. What the 15th 
Brigade did, other brigades 
have done. 

Now little has been heard 
of this fighting round La 
Bassée in October, so I wish 
I could tell you about it in 
more detail than I can. To 
my thinking it was the finest 
fighting I have seen. 

You will understand, then, 
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how difficult it is for me to 
describe the country round La 
Bassée. I might describe it 
as it appeared to me when 
first we arrived—sunny and 
joyous, with many little farms 
and thick hedges and rare 
factories—or as I saw it last, 
on a horrible yellowish even- 
ing, shattered and black and 
flooded and full of ghosts. 
From Béthune to La Bassée 
is a matter of about six miles, 
The two are connected by a 
canal which runs straight 
until it approaches La Bassée, 
when it turns a trifle to the 
north. About the country 
south of the canal I do not 
know very much, because it 
was held by the French. 
South of Beuvry Station is 
Beuvry, a large and prosper- 
ous but straggling and ugly 
village. From Beuvry a road 
runs parallel with the canal 
through Annequin, and then 
approaching the canal to 
Cuinchy, beyond which there 
is a tangle of brickfields, rail- 
way embankments, slag-heaps, 
and mining paraphernalia. 
Beyond Cuinchy the chief ob- 
stacle is the famous Triangle 
formed by railway embank- 
ments, a beautifully defensible 
position. Across the canal at 
Cuinchy there is a permanent 
bridge, from which the road 
runs north-west to Festubert. 
Several miles south and a 
trifle east of Cuinchy lies 
Vermelles, a village contain- 
ing a keep in the form of 
a chateau, the whole very 
strongly fortified by the Ger- 
mans. South of the canal, 
then, remember these two 


points—the Triangle beyond 
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Cuinchy and the fortified posi- 
tion of Vermelles, 

The country both north of 
the canal and south is flat and 
marshy, and full of houses and 
detached factories. 

Beuvry itself consists of a 
street of houses, and a large 
brewery. Along the road a 
mile or so due north are the 
cross-roads and chateau of 
Gorre. Two miles and a half 
farther on, over rich and deso- 
late country covered with filthy 
farms, is Festubert—E.N.E. of 
Beuvry. Imagine, then, a tri- 
angle, with the canal for its 
base, and the roads from 
Beuvry to Festubert, and from 
Festubert to the bridge at 
Cuinchy, for its two sides. 

If you had walked before the 
war along the road from Fes- 
tubert to Cuinchy you would 
have seen (when you were about 
half-way between those two 
places) a village on your left. 
It is placed on what looks like 
a detached hill. The church 
can be seen for miles round, 
and the houses are built of red 
brick. That is Givenchy-lez- 
La Bassée. You strolled up 
into Givenchy. In front of 
you there were two miles of 
absolutely open country, and 
beyond a compact town full of 
big buildings, lying round a 
large church—La Bassée. On 
your left the country was open 
and rolling. You marked the 
line of a main road—obviously 
& main road because of the 
poplars—running N.W. On 
this main road, and three-quar- 
ters of a mile out from La 
Bassée, was an immense sugar 
factory. Just off the road and 
to the south of it (about five 
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hundred yards from the fac- 
tory and a thousand from the 
last house in the town), you 
could have seen a little stone 
village, with a fine square 
tower rising from the middle. 
It was built on a slope, and 
the village straggled down the 
hill. Nearer to you than the 
village, but on the side of the 
village away from the town, 
there were some clustered 
houses bordering tangled coun- 
try roads, and beyond these 
houses you could have looked 
over marshy country, divided 
up by ditches and lines of 
willows and poplars. In the 
sunlight it is brown, and on a 
cloudy day it is grey. The 
village was Violaines, and the 
clustered houses were the Rue 
de Marais and Quinque Rue, 
The main road runs just west 
of Neuve Chapelle, and north 
to Estaires., 

North of the canal keep in 
your mind Givenchy on a hill, 
Violaines just off the La 
Bassée-Estaires road, and the 
country just in front of La 
Bassée, flat plough and pasture, 
without a scrap of cover. 

Now when first we arrived 
news filtered through to us 
that La Bassée was held only 
by a division of Jaigers, plenti- 
fully supplied with artillery 
and machine guns. I believe 
this was the fact. The Jagers 
held on stubbornly until rein- 
forcements came up. Instead 
of attacking we were hard 
pressed, and had more than we 
could do to prevent the Ger- 
mans in their turn from break- 
irig through. Indeed we had 
not a kick left in us when the 
Division was relieved. 
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At the beginning it looked 
so simple. The British Army 
was wheeling round on to the 
German right flank. We had 
the shortest distance to go, 
because we formed the extreme 
British right. On our left was 
the 3rd Division, and beyond 
the 3rd was the First Corps. 
On the left of the First the 
Third Corps was sweeping on 
to Armentiéres. Then Ant- 
werp fell suddenly. The First 
Corps was rushed up to help 
the Seventh Division which 
was trying to guard the right 
flank of the Belgians in retire- 
ment along the coast. Thus 
some sort of very weak line 
was formed from the sea to 
La Bassée. The Germans, re- 
inforced by the men, and more 
particularly by the guns that 
the fall of Antwerp had let 
loose, attacked violently at 
Ypres and La Bassée. I do 
not say this is what really 
happened. I am trying to tell 
you what we thought was 
happening. 

Think of us, then, in the heat 
of early October going into 
action on the left of the French, 
confident that we had just a 
little opposition to brush away 
in front of us before we concen- 
trated in the Square at La 
Bassée. 

At first the 13th Brigade 
was put into position south of 
the canal, the 15th Brigade 
attacked from the canal to the 
La Bassée-Estaires road, and 
the 14th from the main road 
roughly to the Richebourgs. 
In the second stage the French 
extended their line to the 
Canal, and the 13th became a 
reserve- brigade, In the third 
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stage we had every man in the 
line—the 13th Brigade being 
split up between the 14th and 
15th, and the French sent two 
battalions to the north bank of 
the canal. 

The work of the despatch 
riders was of two kinds, 
Three-quarters of us rode be- 
tween the divisional and the 
brigade headquarters. The 
rest were attached to the 
brigades, and either used for 
miscellaneous work or held in 
reserve so that communication 
might not be broken if the 
wires were cut or smashed by 
shells. One motor-cyclist went 
out every day to Lieutenant 
C——,who was acting as liaison 
officer with the French. This 
job never fell to my lot, but I 
am told it was exciting enough. 
The French General was an 
intrepid old fellow, who be- 
lieved that a general should 
be near his fighting men. So 
his headquarters were always 
being shelled. Then he would 
not retire, but preferred to 
descend into the cellar until 
the evil times were overpast. 
The despatch rider with C—— 
had his bellyfull of shells, It 
was pleasant to sit calmly in a 
cellar and receive food at the 
hands of an accomplished chef, 
and in more peaceful times 
there was opportunity to study 
the idiosyncrasies of German 
gunners and the peculiar merits 
of the Soixante-Quinze. But 
when the shelling was hottest 
there was usually work for the 
despatch rider—and getting 
away from the unhealthy area 
before scooting down the Anne- 
quin road was a heart-thump- 
ing job. 
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French generals were always 
considerate and hospitable to 
us despatch riders. On our 
arrival at Béthune T was 
sent off with a message to a 
certain French Corps Com- 
mander. The General received 
him with a proper French 
embrace, congratulated him on 
our English bravery, and set 
him down to some food and a 
glass of good wine. The 
despatch riders attached to 
C—— were always provided 
with excellent meals by special 
order of the General. 

It was at La Bassée that we 
had our first experience of 
utterly unrideable roads. 
North of the canal the roads 
were fair macadam in dry 
weather and to the south the 
main road Béthune—Beuvry-— 
Annequin was of the finest 
pavé. Then it rained hard. 
First the roads became greasy 
beyond belief. Starting was 
perilous, and the slightest in- 
judicious swerve meant a bad 
skid. Between Gorre and 
Festubert the road was vile. 
It went on raining, and the 





III, WITH THE 


It had been a melancholy 
day, full of rain and doubting 
news. Those of us who were 
not “out” were strolling up 
and down the platform ar- 
ranging a succession of cakes 
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roads were thickly covered with 
glutinous mud. The front 
mud-guard of George’s Douglas 
choked up with a lamentable 
frequency. The Blackburn 
alone, the finest and most 
even-running of all motor- 
cycles,! ran with unswerving 
regularity. Finally, to our 
heart - burning sorrow, there 
were nights on which motor- 
cycling became impossible, and 
we stayed restlessly at home 
while men on the despised 
horse carried our despatches. 
This we could not allow for 
long. Soon we became so 
skilled that, if I remember 
correctly, it was only on half 
a dozen nights in all right 
through the winter that the 
horsemen were required. 

It was at La Bassée too that 
we had our second casualty. 
A despatch rider whom we 
called “Moulders” came in 
one evening full of triumph. 
A bullet had just grazed his 
leg and the Government was 
compelled to provide him with 
a new puttee. We were 
jealous, and he was proud. 


15TH BRIGADE. 


from home and trying to gather 
from the sound of the gunning 
and intermittent visits to the 
Signal Office what was hap- 
pening. Some one had been 
told that the old 15th was 





1 This is not an unthinking advertisement. After despatch riding from 
August 16 to February 18 my judgment should be worth something. I am 
firmly convinced that if the Government could have provided all despatch riders 
with Blackburns, the percentage—at all times small—of messages undelivered 
owing to mechanical breakdowns or the badness of the roads would have been 
reduced to zero. I have no interest in the Blackburn Company beyond a 
sincere admiration of the machine it produces. 
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hard pressed. Each of us re- 
gretted loudly that we had not 
been attached to it, though our 
hearts spoke differently. Des- 
patch riders have muddled 
thoughts. There is a longing 
for the excitement of danger 
and a very earnest desire to 
keep away from it. 

The C.O. walked on to the 
platform hurriedly, and in a 
minute or two I was off. It 
was lucky that the road was 
covered with unholy grease, 
that the light was bad and 
there was transport on the 
road—for it is not good for a 
despatch rider to think too 
much of what is before him. 
My instructions were to report 
to the general and make myself 
useful. I was also cheerfully 
informed that the H.Q. of the 
15th were under a robust shell- 
fire. Little parties of sad- 
looking wounded that I passed, 
the noise of the guns, and the 
evil dusk heartened me, 

I rode into Festubert, which 
was full of noise, and, very 
hastily dismounting, put my 
motor-cycle under the cover 
of an arch and reported to the 
general. He was sitting at a 
table in the stuffy room of a 
particularly dirty tavern. At 
the far end a fat and frightened 
woman was crooning to her 
child. Besidehersat a wrinkled, 
leathery old man with bandaged 
head. He had wandered into 
the street, and he had been cut 
about by shrapnel. The few 
wits he had ever possessed were 
gone, and he gave every few 
seconds little croaks of hate. 
Three telephone operators were 
working with strained faces at 
their highest speed. The win- 
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dows had been smashed by 
shrapnel, and bits of glass and 
things crunched under foot, 
The room was full of noises— 
the crackle of the telephones, 
the crooning of the woman, the 
croak of the wounded old man, 
the clear and incisive tones of 
the general and his brigade. 
major, the rattle of not too 
distant rifles, the booming of 
guns and occasionally the 
terrific, overwhelming crash of 
a shell bursting in the village, 

I was given a glass of wine, 
C——, the Brigade Signal 
officer, and the Veterinary 
officer, came up to me and 
talked cheerfully in whispered 
tones about our friends. 

There was the sharp cry of 
shrapnel in the street and a 
sudden rattle against the whole 
house. The woman and child 
fled somewhere through a door, 
followed feebly by the old man. 
The brigade-major persuaded 
the general to work in some 
less unhealthy place. The tele- 
phone operators moved. A 
moment’s delay as the general 
endeavoured to persuade the 
brigade-major to go first, and 
we found ourselves under a 
stalwart arch that led into the 
courtyard of the tavern. We 
lit pipes and cigarettes. The 
crashes of bursting shells grew 
more frequent, and the general 
remarked in a dry and injured 
tone— 

“Their usual little evening 
shoot before putting up the 
shutters, I suppose.” 

But first the Germans 
“searched” the village. Now 
to search a village means to 
start at one end of the village 
and place shells at discreet 
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intervals until the other end 
of the village is reached. It 
is an unpleasant process for 
those in the middle of the 
village, even though they be 
standing, as we were, in com- 
paratively good shelter. We 
heard the Germans start at 
the other end of the village 
street, The crashes came 
nearer and nearer, until a 
shell burst with a scream and 
a thunderous roar just on our 
right. We puffed away at our 
cigarettes for a second, and a 
certain despatch rider wished 
he were anywhere but in the 
cursed village of Festubert by 
Béthune. There was another 
scream and overwhelming re- 


lief, The next shell burst 


three houses away on our left. 
I knocked my pipe out and 
filled another. 

The Germans finished their 
little evening shoot. We 
marched back very slowly in 
the darkness to 1910 Farm. 

This farm was neither sav- 
oury nor safe. It was built 
round a courtyard which con- 
sisted of a gigantic hole 
crammed with manure in all 
the stages of unpleasant putre- 
faction. One side is a barn; 
two sides consist of stables, 
and the third is the house 
inhabited not only by us but 
by an incredibly filthy and 
stinking old woman who was 
continually troubling the 
general because some months 
ago a French cuirassier took 
one of her chickens. The day 
after we arrived at this farm 
I had few despatches to take, 
so I wrote to Robert. Here 


is- some of the letter and bits 
of other letters I wrote during 
the following days. They will 
give you an idea of our state 
of mind. 

If you want something of 
the dramatic—I am writing 
in a farm under shrapnel fire, 
smoking a pipe that was 
broken by a shell. For true 
effect I suppose I should not 
tell you that the shrapnel is 
bursting about fifty yards the 
other side of the house, that 


I am in a room lying on the | 


floor, and consequently that, 
so long as they go on firing 
shrapnel, I am perfectly safe. 

It’s the dismallest of places. 
Two miles farther back the 
heavies are banging away over 
our heads. There are a couple 
of batteries near the farm. 
Two miles along the road the 
four battalions of our brigade 
are holding on for dear life in 
their trenches. 

The country is open plough, 
with little clumps of trees, 
sparse hedges, and _ isolated 
cottages giving a precarious 
cover. It’s all very damp and 
miserable, for it was raining 
hard last night and the day 
before. 

I am in a little bare room 
with the floor covered with 
straw. Two telegraph opera- 
tors are making that infernal 
jerky clicking sound I have 
begun so to hate. Half a 
dozen men of the signal staff 
are lying about the floor look- 
ing at week-old papers. In 
the next room I can hear the 
general, seated at a table 
intent on his map, talking to an 





1 The letters were written on 14th October et seg. The censor was kind. 
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officer that has just come from 
the firing line. Outside the 
window a gun is making a 
fiendish row, shaking the whole 
house. Occasionally there is a 
bit of a rattle—that’s shrapnel 
bullets falling on the tiles of an 
outhouse. 

If you came out you might 
probably find this exhilarating. 
I have just had a talk with our 
mutual friend C , the Signal 
Officer of this brigade, and we 
have decided that we are fed 
up with it. For one thing— 
after two months’ experience 
of shell fire the sound of a shell 
bursting within measurable 
distance makes you start and 
shiver for a moment — reflex 
action of the nerves. That is 
annoying. We both decided 
we would willingly change 
places with you and take 
a turn at defending your 
doubtless excellently executed 
trenches at Liberton. 

The line to the 1 has 
just gone. It’s almost certain 
death to relay it in the day- 
time. C and his men are 
discussing the chances while 
somebody else has started a 
musical-box. A man has gone 
out; I wonder if he will come 
back. The rest of the men 
have gone to sleep again. That 
gun outside the window is 
getting on my nerves. Well, 
well! 

The shrapnel fire appears to 
have stopped for the present. 
No, there’s a couple together. 
If they fire over this farm I 
hope they don’t send me back 
to D.H.Q. Do you know what 
I long for more than anything 
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else? A clean, unhurried 
breakfast with spotless napery 
and shining silver and _ por- 
ridge and kippers. I don’t 
think these long, lazy after. 
breakfast hours at Oxford were 
wasted. They are a memory 
and a hope out here. The 
shrapnel is getting nearer and 


more frequent. We are all 
hoping it will kill some 
chickens in the _ courtyard. 


The laws against looting are 
so strict. 

What an excellent musical- 
box, playing quite a good 
imitation of Cavalleria Rusti- 
I guess we shall have 


cana. 
to move soon. Too many 
shells, Too dark to write 


any more—— 
After all, quite the most 
important things out here are 
a fine meal and a good bath. 
If you consider the vast area of 
the war the facets that we have 
lost two guns or advanced 
five miles are of very little 
importance. War, making 
one realise the hopeless insig- 
nificance of the individual, 
creates in one such an immense 
regard for self, that so long as 
one does well it matters little if 
four officers have been killed 
reconnoitring or some wounded 
have had to be left under an 
abandoned gun all night. I 
started with an immense in- 
terest in tactics. This has 
nearly all left me and I remain 
a more or less efficient despatch- 
carrying animal—a part of a 
machine realising the hopeless, 
enormous size of the machine. 
The infantry officer after two 
months of modern war is & 





1 Dorsets, I think. 
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curious phenomenon.’ He is 
probably one of three survivors 
of an original twenty-eight. 
He is not frightened of being 
killed; he has forgotten to 
think about it. But there is 
a sort of refiex fright. He 
becomes either cautious and 
liable to sudden panics, or very 
rash indeed, or absolutely 
mechanical in his actions. The 
first state means the approach 
of a nervous breakdown, the 
second a near death. There 
are very few, indeed, who retain 
a nervous balance and a calm 
judgment. And all have a 
harsh frightened voice. If you 
came suddenly out here, you 
would think they were all 
mortally afraid. But it is only 
giving orders for hours to- 
gether under a heavy fire. 
Battle noises are terrific. At 
the present moment a howitzer 
is going strong behind this, and 
the concussion is tremendous. 
The noise is like dropping a trac- 
tion-engine on a huge tin tray. 
A shell passing away from you 
over your head is like the loud 
crackling of a newspaper close 
to your ear. It makes a sort 
of deep reverberating crackle 
in the air, gradually lessening, 
until there is a dull boom, and 
&@ mile or so away you see a 
thick little cloud of white 
smoke in the air or a pear- 
shaped cloud of grey - black 
smoke on the ground. Coming 
towards you a shell makes a 
cutting, swishing note, gradu- 
ally getting higher and higher, 
louder and louder. There is a 
longer note one instant and 


then it ceases. Shrapnel burst- 
ing close to you has the worst 
sound, 

It is almost funny in a village 
that is being shelled. Things 
simply disappear. You are 
standing in an archway a little 
back from the road—a shriek 
of shrapnel. The windows are 
broken and the tiles rush 
clattering into the street, while 
little bullets and bits of shell 
jump like red-hot devils from 
side to side of the street, 
ricochetting until their force is 
spent. Or a deeper bang, a 
crash, and a whole _ house 
tumbles down. 

3-hour later.— Curious life 
this. Just after I had finished 
the last sentence, I was called 
out to take a message to a 
battery telling them to shell a 
certain village. Here am I 
wandering out, taking orders 
for the complete destruction of 
a village and probably for the 
death of a couple of hundred 
men without a thought, except 
that the roads are very greasy 
and that lunch time is near. 
Again, yesterday, I put our 
Heavies in action, and in a 
quarter of an hour a fine old 
church, with what appeared 
from the distance a magnificent 
tower, was nothing but a gro- 
tesque heap of ruins. The 
Germans were loopholing it for 
defence. 

Oh the waste, the utter 
damnable waste of everything 
out here—men, horses, build- 
ings, cars, everything. Those 
who talk about war being a 
salutary discipline are those 





1T do not say this paragraph is true. 


1914. The weather was depressing. 


It is what I thought on 15th October 
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who remain at home. In 4 
modern war there is little room 
for picturesque gallantry or 
picture-book heroism. We are 
all either animals or machines, 
with little gained except our 
emotions dulled and brutalised 
and nightmare flashes of scenes 
that cannot be written about 
because they are unbelievable. 
I wonder what difference you 
will find in us when we come 
home—— 

Do you know what a night 
scare is? In our last H.Q. 
we were all dining when sud- 
denly there was a_ terrific 
outburst of rifie-fire from our 
lines, We went out into the 
road that passes the farm and 
stood there in the pitch dark- 
ness, wondering. The fire 
increased in intensity until 
every soldier within five miles 
seemed to be revelling in a 
lunatic succession of “mad 
minutes.” Was it a heavy 
attack on our lines? Soon 
pom-poms joined in sharp, 
heavy taps—and machine 
guns. The lines to the bat- 
talions were at the moment 
working feebly, and what the 
operators could get through 
was scarcely intelligible. Am- 
munition limbers were hurried 
up, and I stood ready to dart 
anywhere. For twenty minutes 
the rifle-fire seemed to grow 
wilder and wilder. At last 
stretcher-bearers came in with 
a few wounded and reported 
that we seemed to be holding 
our own. Satisfactory so far. 
Then there were great flashes 
of shrapnel over our lines; 
that comforted us, for if your 
troops are advancing you don’t 
fire shrapnel over the enemy’s 
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lines. You never know how 
soon they may be yours, The 
firing soon died down until 
we heard nothing but little 
desultory bursts. Finally an 
orderly came—the Germans 
had half-heartedly charged our 
trenches but had been driven 
off with loss. We returned 
to the farm and found that 
in the few minutes we had 
been outside everything had 
been packed and _ half-fright- 
ened men were standing about 
for orders. The explanation 
of it all came later and was 
simple enough. The French, 
without letting us know, had 
attacked the Germans on our 
right, and the Germans to 
keep us engaged had made a 
feint attack upon us. So we 
went back to dinner. 

In modern war the infantry- 
man hasn’t much of a chance, 
Strategy nowadays consists 
in arranging for the mutual 
slaughter of infantry by the 
opposing guns, each general 
trusting that his guns will 
do the greater slaughter. And 
half gunnery is luck. The 
day before yesterday we had 
a little afternoon shoot at 
where we thought the German 
trenches might be. The Ger- 
mans unaccountably retreated, 
and yesterday when we ad- 
vanced we found the trenches 
crammed full of dead. By a 
combination of intelligent anti- 
cipation and good luck we had 
hit them exactly 

From these letters you will 
be able to gather what mood 
we were in and something of 
what the brigade despatch 
rider was doing. After the 
first day the Germans ceased 
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shrapnelling the fields round 
the farm and left us nearly in 
ce. There I met Major 
Ballard, commanding the 
15th Artillery Brigade, one 
of the finest officers of my 
acquaintance, and Captain 
Frost, the sole remaining 
officer of the Cheshires. He 
was charming to me; I was 
particularly grateful for the 
loan of a razor, for my own 
had disappeared and there 
were no despatch riders handy 
from whom I could borrow. 

Talking of the Cheshires 
reminds me of a story illus- 
trating the troubles of a 
brigadier. The general was 
dining calmly one night after 
having arranged an attack. 
All orders had been sent out. 
Everything was complete and 
ready. Suddenly there was 
a knock at the door and 
in walked Captain M » 
who reported his arrival with 
200 reinforcements for the 
Cheshires, a pleasant but irri- 
tating addition. The situation 
was further complicated by the 
general’s discovery that M 
was senior to the officer then 
in command of the Cheshires. 
Poor M. was not left long 
incommand. A fortnight later 
the Germans broke through 
and over the Cheshires, and 
M-—— died where a command- 
ing officer should. 

From 1910 Farm I had one 
good ride to the battalions, 
through Festubert and along 
to the Cuinchy bridge. For 
me it was interesting because 
it was one of the few times I 
had ridden just behind our 
trenches, which at the moment 
were just north of the road 











and were occupied by the 
Bedfords. 

In a day or two we returned 
to Festubert, and C—— gave 
me @ shake-down on a mat- 
tress in his billet—gloriously 
comfortable. The room was a 
little draughty because the 
fuse of a shrapnel had gone 
right through the door and the 
fireplace opposite. Except for 
&@ peppering on the walls and 
some broken glass the house 
was not damaged; we almost 
laughed at the father and 
mother and daughter who, 
returning while we were there, 
wept because their home had 
been touched. 

Orders came to attack. A 
beautiful plan was drawn up 
by which the battalions of the 
brigade were to finish their 
victorious career in the square 
of La Bassée. In connection 
with this attack I was sent 
with a message for the Devons. 
It was the blackest of black 
nights and I was riding without 
a light. Twice I ran into the 
ditch, and finally I piled up 
myself and my bicycle on a 
heap of stones lying by the 
side of the road. I did not 
damage my bicycle. That was 
enough. I left it and walked. 
When I got to Cuinchy bridge 
I found that the Devon head- 
quarters had shifted. Beyond 
that the sentry knew nothing. 
Luckily I met a Devon officer 
who was bringing up am- 
munition. We searched the 
surrounding cottages for men 
with knowledge, and at last 
discovered that the Devons 
had moved farther along the 
canal in the direction of La 
Bassée. So we set out along 
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the tow-path, past a house 
that was burning fiercely 
enough to make us _ con- 
spicuous. 

We felt our way about a 
quarter of a mile and stopped, 
because we were getting near 
the Germans. Indeed we 
could hear the rumble of their 
transport crossing the La 
Bassée bridge. We turned 
back, and a few yards nearer 
home some one coughed high 
up the bank on our right. 
We found the cough to be a 
sentry, and behind the sentry 
were the Devons. 

The attack, as you know, 
was held up on the line 
Cuinchy — Givenchy — Violaines ; 
we advanced our headquar- 
ters to a house just op- 
posite the inn by which the 
road to Givenchy turns off. 
It was not very safe, but the 
only shell that burst any- 
where near the house itself 
did nothing but wound a 
little girl in the leg. 

On the previous day I had 
ridden to Violaines at dawn to 
draw a plan of the Cheshires’ 
trenches for the ‘general. I 
strolled out by the sugar 
factory, and had a good look 
at the red houses of La Bassée. 
Half an hour later a patrol 
went out to explore the sugar 
factory. They did not return. 
It seems that the factory was 
full of machine-guns. I had 
not been fired upon, because 
the Germans did not wish to 


give their position away sooner 
than was necessary. 

A day or two later I had 
the happiness of avenging my 
potential death. First I took 
orders to a battery of 6-inch 
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howitzers at the Rue de Marais 
to knock the factory to pieces, 
then I carried an observing 
officer to some haystacks by 
Violaines, from which he could 
get a good view of the factory, 
Finally I watched with su- 
preme satisfaction the demoli- 
tion of the factory, and with 
regretful joy the slaughter of 
the few Germans who, escap- 
ing, scuttled for shelter in 
some trenches just behind 
and on either side of the 
factory. 

I left the 15th Brigade with 
regret, and the regret I felt 
would have been deeper if I 
had known what was going 
to happen to the brigade. I 
was given interesting work 
and made comfortable. No 
despatch rider could wish for 
more. 

Not long after I had re- 
turned from the 15th Brigade, 
the Germans attacked and 
broke through. They had 
been heavily reinforced and 
our tentative offensive had 
been replaced by a stern and 
anxious defensive. 

Now the Signal Office was 
established in the booking- 
office of Beuvry Station. The 
little narrow room was packed 
full of operators and vibrant 
with buzz and click. The 
Signal Clerk sat at a table in 
a tiny room just off the book- 
ing-office. Orderlies would 
rush in with messages, and the 
Clerk would instantly decide 
whether to send them over the 
wire, by push-cyclist, or by 
despatch rider. Again, he 
dealt with all messages that 
came in over the wire. Copies 
of these messages were filed. 
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This was our tape; from them 
we learned the news. We 
were not supposed to read 
them, but, as we often found 
that they contained information 
which was invaluable to 
despatch riders, we always 
looked through them and each 
passed on what he had found 
to the others. The Signal 
Clerk might not know where a 
certain unit was at a given 
moment. We knew, because 
we had put together informa- 
tion that we had gathered in 
the course of our rides and 
information which — though 
the Clerk might think it un- 
important — supplemented or 
completed or verified what we 
had already obtained. 

So the history of this par- 
tially successful attack was 
known to us. Every few 
minutes one of us went into 


the Signal Office and read the 


messages. When the order 
came for us to pack up, we had 
already made our preparations, 
for Divisional Headquarters, 
the brain controlling the 
actions of seventeen thousand 
men, must never be left in a 
position of danger. And 
wounded were pouring into the 
Field Ambulances. 

The enemy had made a 
violent attack, preluded by 
heavy shelling, on the left of 
the 15th, and what I think 
was a holding attack on the 
right. Violaines kad been 
stormed, and the Cheshires had 
been driven, still grimly fight- 
ing, to beyond the Rue de 
Marais. The Norfolks on 
their right and the K.O.S.B.’s 
on their left had been com- 
pelled to draw back their line 
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with heavy loss, for their flanks 
had been uncovered by the re- 
treat of the Cheshires. The 
Germans stopped a moment to 
consolidate their gains. This 
gave us time to throw a couple 
of battalions against them. 
After desperate fighting Rue 
de Marais was retaken and 
some sort of line estab- 
lished. What was left of the 
Cheshires gradually rallied in 
Festubert. 

This German success, to- 
gether with a later success 
against the 3rd Division, that 
resulted in our evacuation of 
Neuve Chapelle, compelled us 
to withdraw and readjust our 
line. This second line was not 
so defensible as the first. Until 
we were relieved the Germans 
battered at it with gunnery all 
day and attacks all night. 
How we managed to hold it 
is utterly beyond my under- 
standing. The men were dog- 
tired. Few of the old officers 
were left, and they were “done 
to the world.” Never did the 
Fighting Fifth more deserve 
the name. It fought dully and 
instinctively, like a boxer who, 
after receiving heavy punish- 
ment, just manages to keep 
himself from being knocked out 
until the call of time. 

Yet, when they had dragged 
themselves wearily and blindly 
out of the trenches, the fighting 
men of the Fighting Fifth were 
given but a day’s rest or two 
before the 15th and two bat- 
talions of the 13th were sent 
to Hooge, and the remainder 
to hold sectors of the line 
farther south. Can you wonder 
that we despatch riders, in com- 
parative safety behind the line, 
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did all we could to help the 
most glorious and amazing in- 
fantry that the world has ever 
seen?! And when you praise 
the deeds at Ypres of the First 


IV. WITH THE 


A few days after I had 
returned from the 15th Brigade 
I was sent out to the 14th. I 
found them at the Estaminet 
de }’Epinette on the Béthune- 
Richebourg road. Headquar- 
ters had been compelled to 
shift, hastily enough, from the 
Estaminet de La Bombe on 
the La Bassée-Estaires road. 
The estaminet had been shelled 
to destruction half an hour after 
the Brigade had moved. The 
Estaminet de |’Epinette was 
filthy and small. I slept in a 
stinking barn, half-full of dirty 
straw, and rose with the sun 
for the discomfort of it. 

Opposite the estaminet a 
road goes to Festubert. At 
the corner there is a cluster 
of dishevelled houses. I sat at 
the door and wrote letters, and 
looked for what might come to 
pass. In the early dawn the 
poplars alongside the highway 
were grey and dull. There was 
mist on the road; the leaves 
that lay thick were black. 
Then as the sun rose higher 
the poplars began to glisten 
and the mist rolled away, and 
the leaves were red and brown. 
An old woman came up the 
road and prayed the sentry to 
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Corps, who had experienced no 
La Bassée, spare a word for 
the men of the Fighting Fifth 
who thought they could fight 
no more and yet fought. 


14TH BRIGADE. 


let her pass. He could not 
understand her and called to 
me. She told me that her 
family were in the house at 
the corner fifty yards distant. 
I replied that she could not go 
to them—that they, if they 
were content not to return, 
might come to her. But the 
family would not leave their 
chickens, and cows, and corn. 
So the old woman, who was 
tired, sank down by the way- 
side and wept. This sorrow 
was no sorrow to the sorrow of 
the war. I left the old woman, 
the sentry, and the family, and 
went in to a fine breakfast. 

At this time there was much 
talk about spies. Our wires 
were often cut mysteriously. 
A sergeant had been set upon 
in a lane. The enemy were 
finding our guns with uncanny 
accuracy. All our movements 
seemed to be anticipated by the 
enemy. Taking for granted 
the extraordinary efficiency of 
the German Intelligence Corps, 
we were particularly nervous 
about spies when the Division 
was worn out, when things 
were not going well. At the 
Estaminet de IlEpinette I 
heard a certain story, and 





1 After nine months at the Front—six and a half months as a despatch rider 
and two and a half months as a cyclist officer—I have decided that the English 


language has no superlative sufficient to describe our infantry. 
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hearing it set about to make 
a fool of myself. This is the 
story—I have never heard it 
substantiated, and give it as an 
illustration and not as fact. 

There was once an artillery 
brigade billeted in a house two 
miles or so behind the lines. 
All the inhabitants of the house 
had fied, for the village had 
been heavily bombarded. Only 
a girl had had the courage to 
remain and do hostess to the 
English, She was so fresh 
and so charming, so clever in 
her cookery, and so modest in 
her demeanour that all the 
men of the brigade headquarters 
fell madly in love with her. 
They even quarrelled. Now 
this brigade was suffering much 
from espionage. The guns 
could not be moved without 
the Germans knowing their 
new position. No transport or 
ammunition limbers were safe 
from the enemy’s guns. The 
brigade grew mightily indig- 
nant. The girl was told by her 
numerous sweethearts what 
was the matter. She was 
angry and sympathetic, and 
swore that through her the 
spy should be discovered. She 
swore the truth. 

One night a certain lewd 
fellow of the baser sort pur- 
sued the girl with importunate 
pleadings. She confessed that 
she liked him, but not in that 
way. He left her and stood 
sullenly by the door. The girl 
took a pail and went down into 
the cellar to fetch up a little 
coal, telling the man with 
gentle mockery not to be so 
foolish. This angered him, and 
in a minute he had rushed after 





her into the cellar, snorting 
with disappointed passion. Of 
course he slipped on the stairs 
and fell with a crash. The 
girl screamed. The fellow, his 
knee bruised, tried to feel his 
way to the bottom of the stairs 
and touched a wire. Quickly 
running his hand along the 
wire he came to a telephone. 
The girl rushed to him, and, 
clasping his knees, offered him 
anything he might wish, if only 
he would say nothing. I think 
he must have hesitated for a 
moment, but he did not hesi- 
tate long. The girl was shot. 

Full of this suspiciously 
melodramatic story I caught 
sight of a mysterious docu- 
ment fastened by nails to the 
house opposite theinn. It was 
covered with coloured signs 
which, whatever they were, 
certainly did not form letters 
or make sense in any way. I 
examined the document closely. 
One sign looked like an aero- 
plane, another like a house, a 
third like the rough drawing of 
a wood. I took it toa certain 
officer, who agreed with me 
that it appeared suspicious. 
We carried it to the staff- 
captain, who pointed out very 
forcibly that it had been rain- 
ing lately, that colour ran, 
that the signs left formed por- 
tions of letters, I demanded 
the owner of the house upon 
which the document had been 
posted. She was frightened 
and almost unintelligible, but 
supplied the missing fragments, 
The document was a crude 
election appeal, Being inter- 
preted it read something like 
this :-— 
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SUPPORT LEFEVRE. HE IS NOT 
A LIAR LIKE DUBOIS. 


Talking of spies, here is 
another story. It is true. 

Certain wires were always 
being cut. At length a patrol 
was organised. While the 
operator was talking there was 
a little click and no further 
acknowledgment from the other 
end. The patrol started out 
and caught the man in the act 
of cutting a second wire. He 
said nothing. 

He was brought before the 
Mayor. Evidence was briefly 
given of his guilt. He made 
no protest. It was stated that 
he had been born in the village. 
The Mayor turned to the man 
and said: You are a traitor. 
It is clear. Have you anything 
to say ? 

The man stood white and 
straight. Then he bowed his 
head and made answer: Priez 
pour moi. That was no 
defence. So they led him 
away. 

The morning after I arrived 
at the 14th the Germans con- 
centrated their fire on a large 
turnip-field and exhumed mul- 
titudinous turnips. Nofurther 
damage was done, but the field 
was unhealthily near the Es- 
taminet de l’Epinette. In the 
afternoon we moved our head- 
quarters back a mile or so to a 
commodious and moderately 
clean farm with a forgettable 
name. That evening two 
prisoners were brought in. 
They owned to eighteen, but 
did not look more than six- 
teen. The guard treated them 
with kindly contempt. We all 
sat round a makeshift table in 
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the loft where we slept and 
told each other stories of fight- 
ing and love and fear, while the 
boys, squatting a little distance 
away, listened and looked at us 
in wonder. I came in from a 
ride about one in the morning 
and found those of the guard 
who were off duty and the two 
German boys sleeping side by 
side, Literally it was criminal 
negligence—some one ought to 
have been awake—but, when I 
saw one of the boys was clasp- 
ing tightly a packet of wood- 
bines, I called it something 
else and went to sleep. 

A day or two later I was 
relieved. On the following 
afternoon I was sent to Es- 
taires to bring back some de- 
tails of the Lahore Division 
which had just arrived on the 
line. I had, of course, seen 
Spahis and Turcos and Sene- 
galese, but when riding through 
Lestrem I saw these Indian 
troops of ours the obvious 
thoughts tumbled over one 
another. We despatch riders 
when first we met the Indians 
wondered how they would 
fight, how they would stand 
shell-fire and the climate—but 
chiefly we were filled with a 
sort of mental helplessness, 
riding among people when we 
could not even vaguely guess at 
what they were thinking. We 
could get no deeper than their 
appearance, dignified and clean 
and well-behaved. 

In a few days I was back 
again at the 14th with T——. 
At dusk the General went out 
in his car to a certain village 
about three miles distant. 
T—— went with him. An 
hour or so, and I was sent 
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after him with a despatch. 
The road was almost unride- 
able with the worst sort of 
grease, the night was pitch- 
black and I was allowed no 
light. I slithered along at 
about six miles an hour, stick- 
ing out my legs for a perma- 
nent scaffolding. Many troops 
were lying down at the side 
of the road. An officer in a 
strained voice just warned me 
in time for me to avoid a deep 
shell-hole by inches, I delivered 
my despatch to the General. 
Outside the house I found two 
or three officers I knew. Two 
of them were young captains 
in command of battalions. 
Then I learnt how hard put to 
it the Division was, and what 
the result is of nervous strain. 
They had been fighting and 
fighting and fighting until their 
nerves were nothing but a jang- 
ling torture. And a counter- 
attack on Neuve Chapelle was 
being organised. T told 
me afterwards that when the 
car had come along the road, 
all the men had jumped like 
startled animals and a few had 
turned to take cover. Why, if 
a child had met one of these 
men she would have taken him 
by the hand instinctively and 
told him not to be frightened, 
and defended him against any- 
thing that came, Yet it is said 
that there are still those at home 
who will not stir to help. I do 
not see how this can possibly 
be true. It could not be true. 

First we talked about the 
counter-attack, and which bat- 
talion would lead; then with a 
little manipulation we began to 
discuss musical comedy and the 
beauty of certain ladies. Again 
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the talk would wander back to 
which battalion would lead. I 
returned perilously with a des- 
patch gnd left T——, to spend 
a disturbed night and experi- 
ence those curious sensations 
which are caused by a shell 
bursting just across the road 
from the house. The proposed 
attack was given up. If it had 
been carried out, those men 
would have fought as finely as 
they could. I do not know 
whether my admiration for the 
infantry or my hatred of war 
is the greater. I can express 
neither. 

On the following day the 
Brigadier moved to a farm 
farther north. It was the 
job of T and myself to 
keep up communication be- 
tween this farm and _ the 
brigade headquarters at the 
farm with the forgettable 
name. To ride four miles or 
so along country lanes from 
one farm to another does not 
sound. particularly strenuous, 
It was. In the first place, 
the neighbourhood of the ad- 
vanced farm was not healthy. 
The front gate was marked 
down by a sniper who fired 
not unfrequently but a little 
high. Between the back gate 
and the main road was im- 
passable mud. Again, the 
farm was only three-quarters 
of a mile behind our trenches, 
and “overs” went zipping 
through the farm buildings 
at all sorts of unexpected 
angles. There were German 
aeroplanes about, so we cov- 
ered our stationary motor- 
cycles with straw. 

Starting from brigade head- 
quarters the despatch rider in 
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half a mile was forced to pass 
the transport of a Field Ambul- 
ance. The men seemed to take 
@ perverted delight in wander- 
ing aimlessly and deafiy across 
the road, and in leaving any- 
thing on the road which could 
conceivably obstruct or annoy 
@ motor-cyclist. Then came 
two and a half miles of wind- 
ing country lanes. They were 
covered with grease. Every 
corner was blind. A _ par- 
ticularly sharp turn to the 
right and the despatch rider 
rode a couple of hundred 
yards in front of a battery 
in action that the Germans 
were trying to find. A “hair- 
pin” corner round a house 
followed. This he would take 
with remarkable skill and 
alacrity, because at this corner 
he was always sniped. The 
German’s rifle was trained a 
trifle high. Coming into the 
final straight the despatch 
rider or one despatch rider 
rode for all he was worth. 
It was unpleasant to find new 
shell-holes just off the road 
each time you passed, or, as 
you came into the straight, 
to hear the shriek of shrapnel 
between you and the farm. 
¥ onee arrived at the 
house of the “hairpin” bend 
simultaneously with a shell. 
The shell hit the house, the 
house did not hit T , and 
the sniper forgot to snipe. 
So every one was pleased. 
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On my last journey I passed 
a bunch of wounded Sikhs, 
They were clinging to all their 
kit. One man was wounded 
in both his feet. He was being 
earried by two of his fellows. 
In his hands he clutched his 
boots. They did not know 
where to go or what to do, 
I could not make them under- 
stand, but I tried by gestures 
to show them where the ambul- 
ance was. I saw two others— 
they were slightly wounded— 
talking fiercely together. At 
last they grasped their rifles 
firmly, and swinging round, 
limped back towards the line. 

T did most of the work 
that day, because during the 
greater part of the afternoon 
I was kept back at brigade 
headquarters. In the evening 
I went out in the car to fetch 
the general. The car, which 
was old but stout, had been 
leit behind by the Germans. 
The driver of it was a re- 
servist who had been taken 
from his battalion. Day and 
night he tended and coaxed 
that car. He tied it together 
when it fell to pieces. At all 
times and in all places he 
drove that car, for he had 
no wish at all to return to 
the trenches. 

On the following day T—— 
and I were relieved. When we 
returned to our good old musty 
quarters at Beuvry, there were 
rumours of a move. 





Vv. SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


We slept in that room which 
is no room, the entrance-hall of 
Beuvry Station. It was small 


and crowded. The floor was 
covered with straw which we 
were unable to renew. After 
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the first fortnight the popula- 
tion of this chamber increased 
rapidly ; one or two of us spoke 
of himself hereafter in the 
plural. They gave far less 
trouble than we had expected, 
and, though always with some 
of us until the spring, suffered 
heavy casualties from the use 
of copious petrol and the baking 
of washed shirts in the village 
oven. 

We had been given a cook 
of our own. He was a youth 
of dreamy habits and acquisi- 
tive tastes, but sometimes made 
a good stew. Each one of us 
thought he himself was talented 
beyond the ordinary, so the 
cook never wanted assistance— 
except perhaps in the prepar- 
ing of breakfast. Food was 
good and plentiful, while the 
monotony of army rations was 
broken by supplies from home 
and from Béthune. George, 
thank heaven, was still with 
us. 
Across the bridge was a shop 
where you could buy anything 
from a pair of boots to a kilo 
of vermicelli. Those of us who 
were not on duty would wander 
in about eleven in the morning, 
drink multitudinous bowls of 
coffee at two sous the bowl, and 
pass the time of day with some 
of the eyclists who were billeted 
in the big brewery. Just down 
the road was a tavern where 
infernal cognac could be got 
and occasionally good red wine. 

Even when there was little 
to do, the station was not 
dull. French hussars, dainty 
men with thin and graceful 
horses, rode over the bridge 
and along the canal every 
morning. Cuirassiers would 








elatter and swagger by—and 
guns, both French and English. 
Behind the station much am- 
munition was stored, a source 
of keen pleasure if ever the 
Germans had attempted to 
shell the station. It was well 
within range. During the last 
week his Majesty’s armoured 
train, “ Jellicoe,’ painted in 
wondrous colours, would rumble 
in and on towards La Bassée. 
The crew were full of Antwerp 
tales and late newspapers. The 
first time the train went into 
action it demolished a German 
battery, but afterwards it had 
little luck. 

The corps was at Hinges. 
If work were slack and the 
Signal Sergeant were kind, he 
would give one of us a bunch 
of messages for the corps, with 
the hint that the return might 
be made at leisure. Between 
Hinges and Beuvry lay Béthune. 
Hinges deserves a word. 

When first the corps came to 
Hinges, the inhabitants were 
exalted. The small boys came 
out in putties and the women 
put ribbons in their hair. Now, 
if you pronounce Hinges in the 
French fashion, you give forth 
an exclamation of distressful 
pain. The name cannot be 
shouted from a motor-cycle. 
It has its difficulties even for 
the student of French. So we 
all called it, plainly and bluntly, 
Hinges, as though it were con- 
nected to a door. The inhabi- 
tants noticed this. Thinking 
that they and their forefathers 
had been wrong—for surely 
these fine men with red hats 
knew better than they —the 
English pronunciation spread. 
The village became ‘Ingees, 
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and now only some unfashion- 
able dotards in Béthune pre- 
serve the tradition of the old 
pronunciation. It is not only 
Hinges that has been thus 
decently attired in British garb. 
Le Cateau is Lee Catdo. Boes- 
cheppe is Bo-peep. Ouderdon 
is Eiderdown. 

Béthune was full of simple 
pleasures. fFirst there were 
the public baths, cheap and 
good, and sundry coiffeurs who 
were much in demand, for they 
made you smell sweetly. Then 
there was a little blue and 
white café. The daughter of 
the house was well-favoured 
and played the piano with 
some skill. One of us spent 
all his spare time at this café 
in silent adoration—of the 
piano, for his French was ex- 
iguous in the extreme. There 
was a patisserie crammed full 
of the most delicious cream- 
cakes. The despatch rider who 
went to Hinges about 3.30 P.M. 
and did not return with cakes 
for tea, found life unpleasant. 
Near the station three damsels 
ruled a tavern. They were 
friendly and eager to teach us 
French. We might have left 
them with a sigh of regret if 
we had not once arrived as 
they were eating their midday 
meal. 

At one time the Germans 
dropped a few shells into Bé- 
thune, but did little damage. 
Bombs fell too. One nearly 
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ended the existence of “Sad. 
ders”—also known as “ Boo,” 
It dropped on the other side 
of the street; doing our de- 
spatch rider no damage, it 
slightly wounded Sergeant 
C of the Cyclists in a 
portion of his body that made 
him swear when he was classed 
as a ‘‘sitting-up case.” 

Of all the towns behind the 
lines — Béthune, Estaires, Ar- 
mentiéres, Bailleul, Poperinghs 
—Béthune is the pleasantest. 
The people are charming. 
There is nothing you cannot 
buy there. It is clean and 
well-ordered, and cheerful in 
the rain. I pray that Béthune 
may survive the war— that 
after peace has been declared 
and Berlin has been entered, 
I may spend a week there and 
much money to the profit of 
the people and the satisfaction 
of myself. 

During the last week in 
October there were rumours 
of hard fighting in Ypres. The 
Lahore division came down 
towards our line and began to 
take over from us. The 14th 
Brigade was left to strengthen 
them. The 15th and 13th 
began to move north. Early 
on the morning of October 29 
we started, riding first along 
the canal by Béthune. As for 
Festubert, Givenchy, Violaines, 
Rue de Marais, Quinque Rue, 
and La Bassée, we never want 
to see them again. 





A NOTE ON CONDE BRIDGE. 


Letters are never strictly 
accurate, and mine are no 





exception. I hope that my 
readers, if they desire to know 
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the truth, will read this note. 
Besides, it contains a fine story. 

In my first instalment, “The 
Great Marches,” published in 
the May number of this maga- 
zine, or more accurately in 
Chapter V. The Retreat (vol. 
excvii. pp. 593-602), I told 
how a certain regiment am- 
bushed a car and shot the 
officers in it. These are the 
fuller details which I have 
received from the gallant and 
resourceful officer who com- 
manded in that affair. The 
regiment concerned was the 
2nd Duke of Wellington’s. 

The capture was made by 
a clever ambush. There were 
three cars (not one), and they 
contained the General Com- 
manding—he belonged to the 
Death’s Head Hussars — and 
the Headquarters Staff of the 
Ist Cavalry Division. Owing 
to the very heavy rifle-fire at 
the time, it was quite impos- 
sible to bring in these cars 
or take any prisoners. There 
was no idea of unwillingness 
to take prisoners. 

I myself heard the story 
from a sergeant of the 
“Dooks” about half an hour 
after the affair. He was loud 
in his praises of the officer, 
but concluded in a_ blood- 
curdling tone, “The Dooks 
don’t take prisoners.” Re- 
gretfully I see now that the 
said sergeant was endeavour- 
ing to impose on a young 
soldier with a few weeks’ ser- 
vice. He succeeded. 

Again, in the fourth chapter 
of my second instalment— 
“Alarums and Excursions,” 
vol. oxevii. pp. 851-854 —I 
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told the story of what I called 
“the Condé Scare.” I told it 
as I heard it, and as it went 
round the Division at the 
time, but that, unfortunately, 


‘does not make the story more 


accurate. Here is the story as 
I have had it from the officer 
principally concerned— 

Condé Bridge was under our 
control only by shell-fire, so 
that we were obliged to patrol 
it by night. For this purpose 
an officers’ patrol was organ- 
ised and supplied every night 
by different regiments. So 
many conflicting reports were 
received nightly about the 
bridge that the officer who 
told me the story was ap- 
pointed Brigade Patrolling 
Officer. 

He established himself in a 
certain wood, and on the night 
in question worked right up 
beyond Condé Bridge, until 
he found a burning house, 
about 200 yards beyond the 
bridge on the south side. In 
the flare of the house he was 
surprised to discover Germans 
entrenched in an old drain on 
our side of the river. He had 
unknowingly passed this body 
of the enemy. He heard, too, 
a continuous stream of Ger- 
mans with transport march- 
ing through the woods towards 
the bridge. Working his way 
back, he reported the matter 
personally to the Brigadier of 
the 13th Brigade, who sent 
this message to the Division :-— 


Germans entrenched south 
side of Condé Bridge, and 
are believed to be crossing 
in large numbers. 
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What really happened was 
that the Germans came down 
to fill their water-carts that 
night, and to guard against 
a@ surprise attack pushed 
forward two platoons of in- 
fantry across the bridge into 
the drain. Unfortunately one 
of our patrols disobeyed its 
orders that night, and pa- 
trolled a forbidden portion of 
the road. The officer shot two 
of these men in the dark. 

Three days later the out- 
post company on the Vesle 
bridge of the Aisne was sur- 
rounded, and later still Condé 
Bridge passed out of our ar- 
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tillery control, and was finally 
crossed by the Germans. 

The officer can quite under- 
stand my mistake, as the 
Division received over fifty 
reports that night stating that 
the bridge was clear. These 
reports were afterwards proved 
to be inaccurate. 

I apologise to all concerned 
for my misstatements, but I 
am sure that my readers will 
be more grateful to me for 
re-telling to them this charac- 
teristic story of resourceful 
reconnaissance than angry 
with me for having innocently 
deceived them. 
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LorD BRYCE and his col- 
leagues declared in their report, 
as an obiter dictum, that the 
atrocities committed in the 
present war are without paral- 
lel in the history of civilised 
nations. Turkey, they think, 
has hitherto stood alone upon 
the guilty eminence of savagery 
which to-day she shares with 
Germany. This is to take far 
too kindly a view of our ad- 
versaries. The Germans show 
themselves still, what they 
have always been, a nation 
of over - disciplined ruffians. 
The have remained true to 
the immemorial traditions of 
their race. They have not 
become suddenly possessed by 
an evil spirit, as their many 
friends in Great Britain would 
persuade us to believe. They 
are changed not a jot from 
the Germans of 1870. In that 
black year the soldiers of 
Moltke’s army pursued pre- 
cisely the same tacties which 
have now sent a thrill of horror 
through the world, and they 
pursued them to the same pur- 
pose and with the same excuse. 
But memories are short; after 
& brief lapse of time we are 
inclined to believe the soft 
falsehoods we are told; and it 
is therefore worth while to 
recall some of the atrocities 
which disgraced Germany’s 
earlier and more facile cam- 
paign against France. 





Nor is there the slightest 
difficulty in discovering evi- 
dence of German brutality. 
On the 29th of November 1870 
M. Chaudordy, delegate of the 
French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, indited a circular of 
protest, and despatched it to 
the agents of France abroad. 
The terms of the circular are 
so plainly familiar, they have 
found an echo in so many re- 
cent blue-books, that the reader 
can hardly believe it to set 
forth the crimes of forty years 
ago. M. Chaudordy asserted 
that the Germans, in contempt 
of civilisation and covering 
themselves by the necessities 
of war—the very self-same plea 
of M. Bethmann-Hollweg—had 
burned and ravaged the land. 
Not only had they made ex- 
orbitant requisitions in kind 
and money, not only had they 
imposed, as a sort of military 
task-work, contributions upon 
the people far beyond its re- 
sources, but, not content thus 
to crush towns and villages, 
they laid a criminal hand upon 
private property. In other 
words, the Germans, then as 
now, made war like highway- 
men, The families of France 
were bidden to give up their 
plate and their jewels. What- 
ever was of value was seized 
by the enemy and crammed 
into sacks and carts. Clothes, 
watches, clocks, objects of 
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every kind, were found upon 
prisoners who fell into the 
hands of the French. What- 
ever money the Germans found 
they put into their own pockets. 
One country gentleman, ar- 
rested at his seat, was con- 
demned to pay 80,000 francs 
as personal ransom. Another 
saw carried off the shawls, the 
furs, the lace, the silk dresses 
of his wife. All the cellars 
were emptied, and the wine 
that the German freebooters 
could not drink was loaded 
upon waggons and sent away. 
Moreover, whole towns were 
systematically punished for the 
act of a single citizen, guilty 
only of having defended his 
life against the invader. For 
this offence higher officers 
ordered towns and villages 
to be burned and pillaged, 
making an evil use for this 
savage execution of the im- 
placable discipline imposed up- 
on their troops. 

And human life was no more 
respected than was private 
property. Although the whole 
nation of France had risen in 
arms, the Germans shot with- 
out pity not only the peasants 
who armed themselves against 
the invaders, but soldiers fur- 
nished with commissions and 
wearing legal uniforms. Thus 
intimidation became a method 
of warfare, and the Germans in 
1870, as in 1914, did their best 
to terrorise the whole people, 
to paralyse the very spirit of 
patriotism. With this same 
intent the Prussians, in de- 
fiance of the laws of war, 
bombarded open towns without 
warning, and killed old men, 
women, and children, Already 
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adepts at infanticide, they 
anticipated the brave exploits 
of Scarborough and Whitby, 
and practised a refined form 
of violence not removed by an 
inch from torture. So to 
complete its code of barbarism 
Prussia revived the system of 
hostages, and applied wher- 
ever it went the odious principle 
of indirect responsibility. If 
its transports were endangered 
or its camps disturbed, it 
punished by imprisonment, 
exile, or even death one of the 
notables of the country. Thus 
honour and respect became a 
danger to those who deserved 
them. Innocent men were 
asked to answer, with their 
fortunes or their lives, for 
actions which they could not 
repress, and which were merely 
the legitimate exercise of a de- 
fender’s right. Still worse, the 


‘Germans forced the wretched 


peasants, under menace of 
death, to build them fortifica- 
tions and so to work against 
the defenders of their own 
country. And as though all 
this were not enough, they 
profaned and defiled the 
sanctuaries and churches, they 
beat the priests, and they 
outraged women, thus holding 
themselves above and beyond 
all the laws of God and man. 
Nor could they plead in ex- 
cuse that the acts of brutality, 
whereof the French com- 
plained, should be ascribed to 
this or that individual ruffian. 
In 1870, as in 1914-15, the Ger- 
man atrocities were the result 
of a deliberate system, ingeni- 
ously applied with a scientific 
rigour. Nothing was unfore- 
seen or left to chance. The 
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houses of peaceable citizens were 


set on fire with chemicals 
brought for the purpose, and 
it was this clear proof of a vile 
intention which made _ the 
Franco - Prussian War the 
shame of its century. 

Thus M. Chaudordy,—and 
as you read his calm, indig- 
nant recital, you see that the 
German is to-day what he 
was yesterday, what doubtless 
he will be to-morrow. Secure 
in his arrogance, he believes 
that actions which are dis- 
graceful in others are laudable 
in him. A law unto himself, 
he commits the most brutal 
crimes in cold blood, and then 
brags of his lofty Teutonic 
soul! And as M. Chaudordy’s 
dignified indictment differs not 
from that of Lord Bryce’s 
Committee, so the evidence 
by which it may be supported 
is precisely the same as that 
recently adduced. If the curi- 
ous will consult a ‘Recueil de 
Documents sur les Exactions, 
vols et cruautés des Armées 
Prussiennes en France,’ pub- 
lished in 1871, they will find 
therein an amazing proof of 
the uniformity of the German 
temper. Here, for instance, is 
an account of what happened at 
Andernay, given by one Bernard 
Gillot: “I was at Andernay 
on the 8th of September with 
my family, consisting of my 
wife and six children, among 
them a daughter of eighteen 
years of age, when a body of 
Prussian soldiers arrived in 
the place. They gave them- 
selves up to every imaginable 
excess; they violated the 
young girls, and having done 
their deeds of bestiality, they 
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killed our children under our 
eyes with their bayonets. I 
had the misery of being forced 
to witness these massacres in- 
flicted upon the person of my 
daughter.” You may find the 
counterpart of this atrocity 
upon any page of Lord Bryce’s 
blue-book. The Germans were 
already guilty of the Sadism 
which disgraced them last 
year, when they invaded the 
country whose neutrality they 
had guaranteed ; and what was 
done at Andernay was done also 
at Forét-la-Folie, at Nemours, 
at Chateaudun, at every town 
and village through which 
they passed. Letters found 
upon German prisoners sup- 
ported the evidence of the 
victims. One simple cuirassier 
confesses that when the Ger- 
mans got back, they would not 
know the difference between 
mine and thine. “We have 
become regular robbers,” he 
says; “we are ordered to take 
whatever we find and can use. 
The most of the chateaux 
in this province are deserted, 
and having entered them we 
lay hands upon everything 
that is worth taking. Above 
all, we search the cellars and 
we have drunk’ more cham- 
pagne in Normandy than in 
the whole of Champagne. Be- 
sides, we drive off all the 
horses that we can, and carry 
away all the articles of toilet, 
mirrors, brushes, shoes, stock- 
ings, linen, and _ especially 
night-caps. The officers, of 
course, insist upon the pre- 
cedence, which is their due, 
and steal magnificent harness, 
and particularly the pictures 
of great value which hang 
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upon the walls of the chateaux.” 
That has a familiar sound, to 
which the history of the last 
few months has accustomed 
us, and it leaves us in no doubt 
that the Germans of to-day are 
adhering faithfully to the crim- 
inal habits of their fathers. 
The English press supported 
the protest of M. Chaudordy 
with unanimity. The cor- 
respondent of ‘The Daily 
Telegraph’ asserted that the 
truth was vastly understated 
in the famous cireular; that 
he had witnessed far more 
disgraceful atrocities than 
those denounced by the French 
Foreign Office in Alsace, in 
Lorraine, in the Oise,—every- 
where, in brief, along the 
road taken by the Prussians. 
‘The Times’ confessed that 
it was impossible to give an 
idea of the state of the vil- 
lages and hamlets in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. ‘“‘ They 
are now divided in categories,” 
said its correspondent, “and 
the Germans know them 
familiarly by such expressions 
as these: (1) The town of A, 
pretty well pillaged; (2) The 
town of B, moderately pil- 
laged ; (3) The town of C, com- 
pletely cleaned out. But it 
needs a sure eye and a wide 
experience to distinguish be- 
tween these degrees of misery.” 
Thus the indictment of the 
Germans in 1870 rested not 
upon partial or interested evi- 
dence; it rested upon the de- 
liberate testimony of neutral 
witnesses, who at the begin- 
ning of the war were mani- 
festly inclined to take the side 
of Prussia; and it excited 
among us at any rate such 
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a violent reaction in favour 
of France as stirred the Ger- 
mans to a fury of hatred 
against England until now 
unparalleled, 

Bismarck and his friends 
treated the charges of M. 
Chaudordy with their accus- 
tomed nonchalance. The pa- 
tient Busch was ordered to 
write the usual article of pre- 
varication. He declared that 
had M. Chaudordy not been 
ignorant of war he would have 
been astonished at Prussia’s 
“comparative reasonableness,” 
that the European cabinets 
knew the humane spirit in 
which the Germans carry on 
war, and that the German 
people would have little diffi- 
culty in rating the assertions 
of its French accuser at their 
real worth, &c. But no at- 
tempt was made then, as no 
attempt is, made to-day, to 
disprove the definite charges, 
signed, sealed, and sworn to; 
no word was said in apology 
for the Germans’ dastardly 
and ascertained brutalities. So 
high an ascendancy had Bis- 
marck’s theory of blood and 
iron gained over the minds of 
men, that we find diplomatists 
like Morier, while they ad- 
mitted with regret that the 
war was waged pitilessly and 
mercilessly, that the maxi- 
mum of damage was inflicted 
which could be done to the 
invaded country in the way 
of requisitions in kind and 
money, according to the harsh- 
est readings of the laws of war, 
still pleading that it was the 
Bavarians alone who were 
guilty of pillage and devasta- 
tion, and that the Prussians 
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were always held in the bonds 
of a strict discipline. The facts, 
we know now, were against 
this comfortable theory; and 
had Morier lived until to-day 
he would have confessed, as 
indeed he then very speedily 
discovered, that the supposed 
humanity of Prussia was a mere 

iece of cynical Pecksniffism. 

Indeed, ardent lover of Ger- 
many as Morier was, he already 
had his misgivings. He did 
not love the Junkers, nor the 
Militar Cabinet, nor “the three- 
haired Lieutenant - General,” 
as Bismarck was depicted in 
the caricatures. He owned 
that for years Prussia had at- 
tempted to gain by foul means 
what she might have gained 
by fair, that his Teutonic 
idealism had been bitterly dis- 
appointed. And he foresaw 
long before the war was over 
that the successes of the Ger- 
man arms would speedily 
change for the worse the Ger- 
man national character. It 
was bad enough already, by his 
own confession. He saw clearly 
the deeps into which it would 
be plunged. “Arrogance and 
overbearingness,” he wrote in 
1871, “are the qualities likely 
to be developed in a Teutonic 
race... . I was painfully struck 
in my visit to the camp at Metz 
in October by the extraordinary 
difference I witnessed in this 
respect between the language 
and tenue of the officers I met 
with there and those I observed 
in the days which preceded the 
invasion of France, Is it love 
of exaggeration,” he asked 
Stockmar, “to fear that under 
such circumstances the German 
Empire, based on universal 





suffrage, e.g., on the suffrage of 
the 800,000 men who have been 
fighting in France, and begin- 
ning life under the direction of 
a lieutenant-general, who has 
been present during the whole 
campaign, may have some of 
the faults of militarism attached 
to it?” That was no exaggera- 
tion, but a very moderate 
prophecy made in 1871, and 
amply fulfilled within a few 
months. 

Why was it, then, that the 
German brutality, denied by 
Bismarck, partly acknowledged 
and excused by Morier, should 
have passed so swiftly from 
the minds of men? It is 
because the imposition of a 
falsehood upon the world 
was one of the fruits of 
victory. Bismarck, trium- 
phant over Europe and secure 
in the fidelity of his reptile 
press, compelled the world to 
believe what he chose that it 
should believe. With the help 
of agents, slavish in obedience, 
he created a legend of Prussia, 
which, though it was never ac- 
cepted in France, was ardently 
cherished until last August in 
all the Radical circles of Great 
Britain. Itwas a great achieve- 
ment, and had Bismarck’s suc- 
cessors boasted a tithe of his 
resolution and resource, it might 
have availed to keep Europe in 
subjection for another half 
century. Thus he taught the 
world to believe that the Ger- 
mans were models of industry 
and kindness, that they were 
perfectly contented if only 
they were given beer and 
philosophy to their taste, that 
they were neither puffed up 
nor had any proud looks, and 
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that they cherished one hope 
only and one wish—to live in 
terms of friendship and charity 
with their neighbours, That 
is what victory can accom- 


plish; and if the Germans 
were to win to-day, the 
memory of all the brutal 


crimes, which we know they 
have committed, would fade 
utterly from the minds of men, 
and the triumphing Teuton 
would once more delude his 
victims, by the exercise of 
force and the careful manip- 
ulation of the press, into be- 
lieving him to be nothing worse 
than a boon companion and a 
harmless pedant. 

Happily for us the war will 
end only with the success of 
the Allies, and the bitterness 
of defeat shall reveal the Ger- 
man in his own black colours 
of cynicism and cruelty. For 
it is cynicism, in the most 
brutal sense, that has been his 
undoing. The career of Bis- 
marck, triumphant though it 
was, was the career of one who 
cared not a jot for truth or for 
honour. He crushed France, 
as he erushed Denmark and 
Austria, for the mere purpose 
of aggrandisement. The fable 
that in 1870 he was repelling an 
attack, was long since valued at 
its proper worth. And the 
crime which he contemplated 
in 1875 is blacker than any 
of those which he committed 
in the years of his omnipo- 
tence. Let those who pretend 
to believe that Germany sud- 
denly became base and brutal, 
remember the unprovoked as- 
sault upon France which she 
meditated under Bismarck’s 
auspices four years after the 
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treaty of peace had been 
signed. The fault of France 
in the German Chancellor’s 
eyes was that she had made 
too rapid a recovery. The 
regret that he had asked 
so small an indemnity was 
unassuaged, and now, in 1875, 
it seemed as though France 
was daring to rearm herself. 
Was not this the proper op- 
portunity to strike her to the 
earth again, helpless and bleed- 
ing? For those who had no 
other theory of politics than 
“might is right,” the day, the 
hour, seemed to have arrived. 
The inspired journals were 
sure that it was Germany’s 
duty to attack France before 
she had completed the re- 
organisation of her field 
artillery. Bismarck and Moltke 
were at one in the business, for 
slightly different reasons. The 
Chancellor was resolved upon 
the partition of Belgium, which 
he regarded as the seat of ultra- 
montane intrigue. The Field- 
Marshal, caring nothing what- 
ever for politics, and having 
made up his mind that France 
was not sufficiently crushed, 
saw an immediate necessity— 
the goddess always invoked by 
Prussians—for a fresh war. 
One thing only was needful— 
to placate Russia and England, 
that the way might be plain 
for the ambitious schemes of 
Bismarck and Moltke. For a 
while the Crown Prince swayed, 
like a leaf in the wind, between 
war and peace. Blown hither 
in a gust by the Chancellor, 
blown thither by the steadier 
impulse of Morier, he was 
sent whirling through space 
with out a chance of de- 
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scending upon the earth. A 
letter written to him by 
Morier on May 6, 1875, con- 
tains so much wise counsel 
and so clever a diagnosis of 
the Teutonic madness that 
it will remain for ever mem- 
orable. After denouncing 
German Chauvinism, infinite- 
ly more dangerous than the 
French variety, because it is 
methodical, calculating, cold- 
blooded, and _ self-contained, 
Morier wrote a passage of true 
wisdom, which in the present 
crisis cannot be read and 
quoted too often: “An indi- 
vidual,” said he, ‘may, under 
the demonic impulse of super- 
human cynicism, laugh to scorn 
the opinion and conscience of 
contemporary mankind, and 
still more of posterity. I can 
conceive an Attila chuckling 
even on the brink of the grave 
at the thought of living in the 
memory of future generations 
as a Gottes Geissel (scourge of 
God); but a nation cannot 
afford to enjoy the luxury of 
cynicism, eannot risk to place 
itself outside the pale of the 
opinions of mankind, because a 
nation never dies, and the con- 
science of mankind never dies, 
and when the orgies of success- 
ful force have spent their 
strength, the day comes when 
it has to live not with its own 
recollections, but with those 
which mankind have preserved 
of it. It was the living, not 
the dead Cain that was 
branded as the murderer of his 
brother.” 

This wise and eloquent pas- 
sage carries ten times ater 
weight to-day than in 1875, 
The fatal hour has come, and 
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it will be Germany’s destiny 
to live for the rest of time with 
the black recollection which 
mankind will preserve of her. 
The killer of women and 
children, the scuttler of peace- 
ful ships, the ravager of inno- 
cent towns and villages will 
never die, and her sins will 
never be forgotten. Her pe- 
dantic ferocity, her academic 
cynicism, are now plain for all 
the world to see, and they are 
immortal. In 1870 conquest 
procured oblivion of her ex- 
cesses. In 1875 Russia and 
England, by asserting, through 
Schouvaloff and Lord Derby, 
that they would not permit a war 
of aggression against France, 
foiled the schemes of Bismarck 
and Moltke, and thus preserved 
Germany from another re- 
proach of a scientific cruelty. 
Nothing can save Germany 
now from the consequences of 
her misdeeds. Belgium, Reims, 
Scarborough, Lusitania—these 
words shall be incised for ever 
upon her forehead, and longing 
for death more bitterly than 
ever Tithonus longed for it, she 
will discover that no release is 
possible. Condemned to wan- 
der until the end of time a 
homeless, hopeless pariah, she 
will at last recognise the truth 
of Morier’s saying: “It was the 
living, not the dead Cain that 
was branded as the murderer 
of his brother.” 

Such as Germany was in 
1875 she has remained until 
this day. She has increased 
only in the intensity of her 
ambition and organisation. 
She has added to her other 
creeds of warlike supremacy 
the creed of pan-Germanism. 
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In the last twenty years she 
has attempted to lay her 
greedy hands upon every 
corner of the globe. Her 
method of ‘peaceful penetra- 
tion” has endangered the 
freedom and comfort of half 
a dozen nations. And what 
have we done to oppose 
her encroachments? How 
have we armed _ ourselves 
for the conflict, which we 
should all have foreseen, and 
which would have been hidden 
from none of us had not the 
politicians thrown a veil be- 
tween the country and. the 
truth? We have vaunted our 
“voluntary system,” and 
boasted ourselves ready for any 
emergency. Our doctrinaires, 
our sentimentalists, and our 
idlers have agreed in singing 
the praises of the volunteer. 
The only thing that matters, 
we have been told, is that every 
man should be free if he choose 
to withhold the strength of 
his arm from the service of 
the nation. Upon that, this 
privilege of refusal, is said to 
depend all our hope of future 
liberty. And after their com- 
mon fashion the doctrinaires 
and sentimentalists, having 
enunciated a policy that suits 
their folly, discover within it 
a thousand virtues. One 
volunteer, they declare, is 
worth ten conscripts! There 
never was & more preposterous 
statement. No soldier is worth 
his pay if he be not highly 
trained and highly skilled. 
The mere wish to fight does 
not make a hero. There is no 
gayer, more willing soldier 
than the conscript of France, 
and only the fool, intent upon 
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underrating his antagonist, 
would deny the spirit or the 
courage of the well - trained 
German, who goes gladly into 
the firing line for what seems 
to our sentimentalists the bas- 
est of reasons — because he 
is ordered there. 

Yet when we examine the 
system whose praises have 
been so loudly sung, we dis- 
cover at once that it is not 
voluntary at all. “Casual” 
would be the better name 
for it. In times of peace we 
fill our army, as we fill our 
workhouses, with the home- 
less and helpless. That the 
tramps and loafers, who in 
default of lucrative work take 
the King’s shilling, presently 
turn out to be excellent 
soldiers, is a tribute to their 
blood and training, not to 
the system falsely called vol- 
untary. And since we have 
been at war there is no kind 
of compulsion—save the one 
honourable compulsion of uni- 
versal service—that our gover- 
nors have not employed. Our 
hoardings have: been covered 
with advertisements, ‘which 
alternately menace and ridi- 
cule the shirker. Shame- 
fully flippant appeals to the 
laggard’s “best girl,” attempts 
to overcome a dormant con- 
science by the stern question, 
“What did you do in the 
great war?”—these are not 
the methods of freedom. The 
truth is that in war, a8 in 
peace, our Ministers have not 
dared to ask of the citizen 
any duty in exchange for the 
lofty privilege of marking 4 
ballot-paper, and having de- 
clared aloud that one volun- 
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teer is worth ten conscripts, 
they have given us a practical 
proof that they cannot dis- 
tinguish between freedom and 
blackmail. 

That England, in the very 
crisis of her fate, should shape 
her action to accord with vast 
and baseless assumptions, ap- 
pears to our allies and our 
enemies alike a piece of 
wicked levity. We are fight- 
ing, so it is said, not only 
Germany, but the devil of 
conscription. If Germany 
win, we can bear the shame 
and the slavery that will 
follow, murmur the Radicals, 
if only we cling tight to the 
sacred principle of voluntary 
service! That there are 
people in the country base 
enough and foolish enough to 
say such things would seem 
incredible, did we not remem- 
ber the wickedness that is 
done and said every day in 
the name of politics. And 
what after all is the principle 
for which the peacemongers 
are ready to surrender our 
Empire and their own homes? 
It means no more than that 
@ man is a fool to fight 
who can get another to fight 
for him. There is, indeed, 
nothing lofty in this brutal 
affirmation of selfishness, and 
of one thing we may be sure: 
it is not the men in the trenches 
who prate of the voluntary 
system. Their one complaint 
is that the shirkers are not by 
their side to share the danger 
and the toil. It is the men who 
stay at home in comfort who 
see in the right to leave the 
work to others the very essence 
of what they miscall freedom. 
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The voluntary system, then, 
we may take it, is no better 
than an unjust compulsion. 
That it gives us a better, braver 
army than the army of our foes 
is an idle superstition. And 
even if there were a rare and 
mystical valour in the volun- 
teer, it would still be difficult 
to defend what is falsely called 
the voluntary principle. For 
despite the welter of advertise- 
ments, despite the vulgar de- 
facement of hoardings, thou- 
sands enlisted at the outset not 
in shame, not in fear of what 
somebody else would say, but 
because they heard the call of 
patriotism. That these brave 
men should go is right; it is 
not right that they should be 
the only ones to go. In other 
words, the state which de- 
pends upon the free-will of 
its soldiers is a spendthrift 
state. It is like a banker who 
would fling away all his gold 
coins, and then attempt to 
build up his business again 
upon ®& copper currency. 
Whether the volunteers, who 
were the first to find their way 
into Kitchener’s Army, were 
better soldiers than the con- 
script or not, it is evident that 
they were better men. They 
did not hang back from the 
sacrifice; they came forward 
eagerly with their gift of 
strength and life; and they 
won the undying gratitude and 
respect of their countrymen. 
As you saw them in the early 
days of the war marching 
through the street, you could 
not help discerning in their 
faces a proud and dedicated 
look. Not even their solemn 
gaiety hid the consciousness of 
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a lofty vocation; yet how 
could we see them go, unaided 
by the laggard, without a 
regret that we were sending all 
our best abroad and keeping 
all our worst at home? 

We must remember that the 
war will not last for ever, and 
that after the war we shall 
have to reconstruct a broken 
country. And what will be 
the prospect if only the shirkers 


are left to do the work and to. 


be the fathers of the new 
generation? The strongest 
argument for “racing as 
usual” was that the abolition 
of racing would interfere with 
the breed of horses. What 
about the breed of men? Shall 
we, then, sacrifice the best 
strength and courage of our 
people because the shirkers 
refuse to take their chance? 
That the shirkers, properly 
trained, make good soldiers, 
has been proved over and over 
again in the past. Without 
the press-gang we could not 
have won the battle of Trafal- 
gar. We defeated Napoleon 
by the help of the Militia 
Ballot. The measures of com- 
pulsion taken by Pitt saved 
England, although they erred 
on the side of mildness, and it 
is surely time that we put 
away from us the superstition 
of a sham liberty, still preached 
in the conventicles of Radi- 
calism. 

The only true voluntary 
system is the system of France, 
where we find universal con- 
scription supported eagerly by 
universal suffrage. The whole 
manhood of France fights by 
its own will. It does not per- 
mit the idler or the apache 
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to stayat home. The wasteful 
system adopted in these islands 
is not voluntary, as we have 
seen ; it is but a veiled form of 
compulsion. It is not just, be- 
cause it spreads a net through 
whose meshes the ill-disposed 
escape. Our salvation lies in 
an equal law—the law of com- 
pulsion—for all, brave and 
timid, fighter and lag-behind. 
Thus only shall we train armies 
adequate in number for the 
task they have to perform; 
thus only shall we conserve, in 
the future, the spirit and tradi- 
tion of our race. The nation, 
in fact, asks only to be told 
what it shalldo. If the Govern- 
ment issues an imperious com- 
mand there will be no unwilling- 
ness to obey. We are all ripe 
for obedience. But the com- 
mand must be given in a clear 
voice and without any thought 
of politics or popularity. The 
case is too grave for such 
follies as these. Nor, as 
has been said before in these 
pages, can the war be fought 
only upon the Continent. 
At home, as abroad, the same 
voice of command must be 
heard. Those who make muni- 
tions of war should be subject 
to the same discipline which 
holds the soldier to his duty. 
We should have no more of 
that shameful partiality, which 
shoots the deserter in the 
trenches, and permits the 
working man, upon whose 
exertion the army depends, to 
take what holidays he pleases, 
and to strike, while our soldiers 
die, for higher pay. 

All that is wanted, then, is 
that the order should be given. 
The responsibility of success 
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and failure depends upon the 
Government, organised for no 
other purpose than the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. 
In this single point the whole 
energy of the country must be 
centred. There should be no 
divergence of interest, no weak 
compliance of our Ministers 
with the worn superstitions of 
peace. There is work for us all 
to do, and we must be com- 
pelled to do it: 


‘“‘ As many arrows, loosed several ways, 

Come to one mark; | 

As many several ways meet in one 
town ; 

As many fresh streams run in one self 
Sea 5 

As many lines close in the dial’s 
center ; 

So many a thousand actions, once 
afoot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well 
borne, 

Without defeat. Therefore to France.” 


Unhappily our Government 
speaks with many voices. A 
Cabinet of twenty-two is not 
immune from the spirit of the 
crowd. Subject to uncertain- 
ty, the curse of all democra- 
cies, it dissipates its authority 
in the usual processes of a 
committee. When William 
Pitt sustained upon his 
shoulders the weight of the 
French war, he was better 
able to bear the burden than 
his successors. Democracy is 
more than a century older 
to-day than it was in his time, 
and it has travelled many miles 
further upon the road of irre- 
sponsibility. As you read Pitt’s 
war speeches, recently edited 
by Mr R. Coupland (Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press), you 
cannot but be conscious of the 
immense advantage which was 
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his. He spoke, as a man of 
action, with the true accent of 
autocracy. He had not to 
consider his colleagues, who 
were few in number; he re- 
fused to submit to the gover- 
nance of the constituencies ; he 
did what he thought was right 
for England with fearless re- 
solution. And as his advan- 
tage was immense, so his task 
was infinitely less in intensity 
than that which faces our 
Ministers to-day. His diffi- 
culties were spread, so to say, 
over a larger surface. The 
armies which he called into 
being, adequate perhaps then, 
were mere handfuls of men 
compared with the vast num- 
bers which are enrolled to-day. 
His duty was yet unfinished 
when he laid down his life for 
his country. And so it is that 
his speeches—especially his war 
speeches—are sternly practical. 
He cared little for the orna- 
ments of rhetoric; he cared 
vastly for the salvation of the 
country. Coleridge once wrote 
a sketch of Pitt, which sketch 
Hazlitt stole, as you might 
steal half-a-crown from a 
friend, and came to the con- 
clusion that Pitt had not left 
behind him “a single memor- 
able saying, not one profound 
maxim, one solid observation, 
one forcible description, one 
beautiful thought, one affecting 
sentiment.” Worse still, he 
had “made no addition what- 
ever to the stock of human 
knowledge.” It was the meta- 
physician blaming the man of 
action, according to his custom. 
Even if all that Coleridge said 
were true, and it is obviously 
false, the charge would still fall 
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lightly upon Pitt’s back. If he 
had failed in the way in which 
Coleridge said he had failed, 
that did not lessen the value 
of his work and sacrifice. It 
was not for him to indulge 
in beautiful thoughts or 
affecting sentiments; it was 
his business to save the 
Empire. His speeches were 
designed to support the spirit 
of the country, and admirably 
they achieved their purpose. 
When Tierney challenged him, 
in February 1800, to define the 
real object of the war, he 
crushed his opponent and gave 
his fellow-citizens the encour- 
agement which they needed. 
“He defies me to state in one 
sentence,” said Pitt, ‘the object 
of the war. I know not whether 
I can do it in one sentence; 
but in one word I can tell him 
that it is security: security 
against a danger, the greatest 
that ever threatened the world. 
It is security against a danger 
which never existed in any 
past period of society. It is 
security against a danger which 
in degree and extent was never 
equalled ; against a danger 
which threatened all the na- 
tions of the earth; a danger 
which has been resisted by all 
the nations of Europe, and re- 
sisted by none with so much 
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success as by this nation, 
because by none has it been 
resisted so uniformly and with 
so much energy.” Here are 
no fine words, no rhetorical 
tricks, but merely a clear re- 
futation of a frivolous argu- 
ment, a plain statement of a 
high aim and purpose. Even 
Mr Tierney would not flout the 
security of the Empire, and he 
knew, as the Minister himself 
knew, that Pitt spoke with the 
nation at his back. Even Pitt’s 
last speech, travestied though it 
has been by foolish demagogues, 
still vibrates with the eloquence 
of action. The Lord Mayor, 
in proposing his health, had 
hailed him as the Saviour of 
Europe. Pitt’s reply was 
brevity itself: “I return you 
many thanks for the honour 
you have done me ; but Europe 
is not to be saved by any single 
man. England has saved her- 
self by her exertions, and will, 
as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” The same task con- 
fronts England to-day as con- 
fronted her when Pitt’s voice 
was heard for the last time. 
And she will save herself and 
Europe, only if she puts away 
the childish superstition of 
voluntary service, and throws 
every ounce of her strength and 
skill into the scale of war. 



































